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CHESTER-ON-THE-DEE. 
BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Chester is unique among English cities. Much of its archi- 
tecture reminds one of continental Europe, contrasting in a 
most striking manner with the prosaic modern buildings, while 
the picturesque ruins of once massive Norman edifives attract 
the eye and cause the mind to revert to that sturdy though 
savage people who played so important a part in laying the 
foundation for modern England’s glory and supremacy. It is, 
moreover, the only city in Great Britain where the traveller 
finds preserved without a break or gap the ancient walls which 
characterize the strongholds of medieval civilization. 

Perhaps nothing will arrest the attention of the stranger at 
first sight so much as the striking contrasts which mect his 
view on every hand. Here the new jostles against the old. 
One sees grim poverty, grime, and squalor, which is the shame 
of modern civilization, almost under the shadow of that concen- 
trated wealth which is the pride and boast of shallow conven- 
tionalism; here tram-cars covered and bedecked with monstrous 
and unsightly advertising boards, which would amaze if they 
did not chagrin the thrifty Yankee pill-maker and soap-manu- 
facturer, run close beside ancient buildings of curious archi- 
tecture and rich in historic interest; and here also one steps 
from the modern steam launches which ply the River Dee, and 
in half a minute’s walk finds himself under the ivy-tapestried 
walls of the venerable ruins of the Church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, or beside the solid masonry of the ancient city walls. 

But perhaps no one finds so much gewuine interest in this 
quaint old town as the student of history, for the story of 
Chester stretches back until it is lost in the mists of tradition, 
and it has been the theatre of so many memorable struggles in 
the history of England, that turn where you will, you see ob- 
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jects which call up 
the rude freedom of 
the ancient Britons, 
the refined luxury of 


the long vanished 
civilization of the 
Roman era, or the 
tempestuous — strug- 
gles of the Middle 
Ages. 

According to tra- 


dition this city was a 
place of importance 
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of flesh, and specy- 
ally of samon. Thys 
cyte receyveth grate 
marchandyse, and 
sendeth out also. 
Northumbres des- 
troyed this cyte 
sometyme, but EI- 
fleda, Lady of Mer- 
cia, bylded it again, 
and made it mouch 
more, 

“In thys cyte ben 
ways under erth, 
with vowtes and 
stone werke, won- 
derfully wrought, 
three chambered 
workes, grete stones 
ingrave with old 
mannes namesthere- 
in. Thys is that 
cyte that Ethel- 
frede, Kyng of Nor- 
thumberlonde, des- 
troyed, and sloughe 
there fast by nygh 
twothousand monks 
of the mynster of Banger. Thys is the cyte that Kyng Edgar 
came to, some tyme, with seven Kyngs that were subject to 
hym.” 

The tradition of this worthy monk, however, lacks historical 
confirmation, and itis not until the Roman conquest that we 
have authentic data regarding Chester. Some conception of 
the size and importance of this place after the famous Twentieth 
Legion had become well established on the Dee, may be gained 
from the Roman ruins which excavations of the present century 
have brought to light; among these are the ruins of a Roman 
bath and forum and numerous excellently engraved altars, to- 
gether with fragments of architecture which speak of wealth, 
refinement, and culture, surprising to contemplate when we re- 
member how remote was the wonderful little city from the great 
pulsating heart of Rome. 

History indicates that the dazzling spectacle of the southern 
conquerors, their superior civilization and far-reaching know!l- 
edge, no less than the consideration accorded those of their 
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conquered foes who cheerfully yielded to the foreign yoke, 
together with the order established and justice meted out, cap- 
tivated many of the British chieftains, who made haste to form 
as close an alliance as possible with their splendid conquerors, 
adopting the Roman language, customs, and dress, and becom- 
ing practically the willing vassals of Roman authority. For 
almost four centuries the eagles of the Empire were raised alott 
on British soil, and during this period the Romans on numer- 
ous occasions successfully repulsed the invasions of the fierce 
northern tribes and in various ways protected the British, much 
to their ultimate injury, as succeeding events proved, for the 
British lost that magnificent independence, that sturdiness and 
self-reliance, which had previously made it difficult for even the 
trained legions of the Cxesars to overcome them. They came to 
lean as implicitly on the strong arm of their conquerors as our 
slaves before the war were wont to look to their masters for 
protection and direction. In a word, they exchanged their 
old-time independent spirit for that of the child or the slave. 

It is always perilous for an individual, a nation, or a race to 
step at a single bound from a savage to a civilized condition ; 
for the law of life is the law of growth, and until the ethical or 
spiritual nature has been in a degree matured, those things which 
come as fruits of evolutionary development are liable to prove of 
irreparable injury; and this sudden transition on the part of the 
Britons, lacking the element of gradual growth which gives 
strength and permanency, offers a melancholy illustration of 
this fact. They became enervated and grew to be servile imi- 
tators of their masters, and after the Romans left Britain his- 
tory indicates that Romano-Britons rapidly relapsed into semi- 
barbarism without regaining their old-time daring or the 
power of initiative and leadership. But we have been anticipat- 
ing events. 

Returning to Chester we find that for more than three centuries 
following the arrival of the Twentieth Legion the city grew in 
size and importance, and had Rome remained healthy or even 
continued to possess to a fair degree the vigor of early days, the 
probabilities are that in time the whole of Great Britain would 
have come under the rule of the amalgamated races and the 
civilization of Albion would have suffered no eclipse. But fate 
willed it otherwise, and at length the hour came when the can- 
cer of corruption which had long been eating into the vitals of 
the mistress of the world wrought the ruin which generations 
before had been foreseen and predicted by the noblest Roman 
philosophers. In a fatal hour the mask of Mars and the mantle 
of Jupiter fell, and lo! instead of invincible power and inear- 
nate majesty, nothing remained but a decrepit, disease-eaten 
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form, incapable of self-government because wanting in moral 
worth, courage, and self-reliance, and necessitating the sum- 
moning of the Roman legions from remote quarters to Italian 
soil. 

It was a sad day for Britain when the last of the Romans 
quitted her shores, for with the departure of the soldiers, the 
tlower of the young Romano-Britons also embarked in quest of 
fame, glory, and gold; while the Picts and Scots immediately 
began their incursions from the North. Very pitiful were the 
petitions of the Britons for succor, but Rome was unable to 
longer aid them, and the memorable plea entitled “ The Groans 
of the Britons” failed to bring any material aid from their old- 
time conquerors. In their extremity the terrified and enervated 
sons of Albion turned to the sturdy Jutes for help. The suc- 
cor was readily extended, the invaders were driven back, but 
the allies were as much impressed with the rich heritage of 
Roman civilization as they were struck with the effeminacy of 
the Britons; they determined to become possessors of so good]y 
a land, and brutal conflicts ensued which ended in Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy, 

Chester was one of the spots most coveted by the Teutonic 
conquerors, but the Britons defended it with far more spirit 
than was their wont. It was therefore the theatre for many 
bloody conflicts, and in 607, when A¢thelfrith marched upon 
Chester, the Britons were defeated in one of the most desperate 
engagements of this bloody period. The battle was fought a 
short distance from the city and is memorable for the slaughter 
of twelve hundred unarmed monks. The story of this massacre 
is thus graphically described by the historian Green : 

“Tlard by the city two thousand monks were gathered in one 
of those vast religious settlements which were characteristic of 
Celtic Christianity, and after a three days’ fast a crowd of these 
ascetics followed the British army to the field. A¢thelfrith 
watched the wild gestures of the monks as they stood apart from 
the host with arms stretched in prayer, and bade his men slay 
them in the coming fight. ‘Bear they arms or no,’ said the 
king, ‘they war against us when they cry against us to their 
God’; and in the surprise and rout which followed the monks 
were the first to fall.” 

Chester was one of the last strongholds of strategic and com- 
mercial importance to fall before the Saxon power, as at a later 
day it was the last English city of consequence to bow to the 
Norman conqueror. 

The Saxons were not long permitted to enjoy in peace the land 
that they had thus ruthlessly seized. The dauntless, strong 
limbed, red-haired Danes lighted upon England and swept the 
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coast upon all sides. These children of Mars and Neptune, who 
were characterized by their ferocity and fearlessness, took pos- 
session of Chester in the year 894. They, however, only held it 
for a short time. In 907 Ethelred, Earl of Mercia, aided by his 
illustrious wife Ethelfleda, . 

the daughter of Alfred the 
Great, restored and so en- 
larged the walls of Chester 
that they embraced the 
castle which had hitherto 
stood without the city. This 
indicates that the castle was 
a fortress of importance long 
before the days of Earl Hugh 
Lupus, who repaired and 
added to it instead of build- 
ing it as some writers have 
assumed. Ethelfleda was a 
woman of great strength of 
mind and executive ability, 
and from the fragmentary 
testimony of the ancient 
chroniclers, who were ever 
loath to exaggerate the 
abilities of women, we are 
led to believe that she in- 
herited many of the noble 
qualities of her illustrious 
father. It appears that, 
largely from her influence, 
the city regained some of its 
old prestige, and it was not 
until some time after her 
death that it ceased for a 
time to be a Saxon strong- 
hold. 

In the early seventies of 
the tenth century King 
Edgar occupied the city of 
Chester, and his fleet is said = 
to have tilled the River GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE SEE PAGE 189 
Dee. Edgar, it will be 
remembered, was one of the most powerful of the Saxon 
kings, even winning the title of “King of English and all 
of the nations round about.” According to a_ generally 
accepted tradition eight British kings or chieftains came to 
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Chester to do him homage. During their stay they rowed 
him on the River Dee. Edear was small of stature, and 
one night after this episode, and while the chieftains were still 
at Edgar’s court, one of their numbers, a Scotch king named 
Kenneth, who had drunk somewhat deeply, exclaimed, “ How is 
it that all of us, so many kings as we are, should serve a king 
who is smaller than any of us?” This gossip was promptly 





A PART OF THE RUINS OF THE CHURCH OF ST, JOHN 


carried to Edgar, who heard it in silence, but soon afterwards 
requested Kenneth to accompany him to a forest near at hand. 
Arriving, the king produced two swords, and handing them to 
the Scottish chieftain said, * Choose. whichever weapon you de- 
sire to use, and let us see which is the better man.” Kenneth, 
however, refused to fight, protesting that he spake only in jest 
and because he was under the influence of wine 

After the Saxons were overpowered by the Normans, the 
Conqueror created the earldom of Chester and gave it to his 
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nephew Hugh Lupus, who repaired the castle and established a 
court much after the manner of the petty kings of that 
period, 

Many indeed are the interesting happenings connected with 
this quaint old place since the days when William the Conqueror 
triumphantly entered her walls after his terrible march. But the 
most memorable historic event connected with Chester did not 
take place until long after the Normans and Saxons had amalga- 
mated andthe modern English nation rose as the legitimate result 
of this union. 

When Charles the First and the English Parliament came to 
a direct issue Chester ardently espoused the cause of the king, 
and in the autumn of 1642 Charles was warmly welcomed 
within the city walls. After his departure vigorous work was 
at once inaugurated for offensive and defensive warfare. The 
royal troops under the command of Sir Nicholas Byron were 
loyally supported by the citizens. The walls were strengthened 
and active preparations were begun, looking toward a possible 
siege. In 1643 the city was fiercely assaulted by the Parliamen- 
tary army, but the result proved far more disastrous to the be- 
siegers than the besieged, and from this time until 1645 many 
futile attempts were made to take the city by storm. On the 
twenty-seventh of September King Charles, accompanied by his 
guards, effected an entrance into Chester, where he was enthusi- 
astically received; but on that same fateful day the king, accom- 
panied by the mayor and other notables, ascended the stairs to 
the summit of what is now called Phenix Tower, where they 
witnessed the disastrous defeat of the royal forces under Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale at Rowton Heath or Moor. The day fol- 
lowing this bitter disappointment the king succeeded in escaping 
from the city. “If you do not receive relief within eight days 
surrender the garrison,” said the king to his faithful officer on 
departing. Yet it was not until starvation drove the soldiers 
and citizens to eat cats, dogs, and horses that they entertained 
the idea of submitting; not until all hope of succor had van- 
ished — not until they had received the tenth summons to sar- 
render, did the city yield. On the third of February, 1646, 
Chester fell into the hands of the Parliamentary party. 

The terrible sweating sickness on several occasions visited 
this place, proving exceptionally fatal; and during the years 
extending from 1602 to 1605 the plague also devastated the city 
and region round about in a most appalling manner. So great 
were the ravages that the fairs were suspended and the courts 
were removed to other places. In those days the visitations 
were thought to be punishments sent by God for the wickedness 
of the city, but we of the present time would explain the cause 
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somewhat differently. The ravages of the plague were evi- 
dently largely the result of the short-sightedness, the ignorance, 
and lack of cleanliness on the part of the citizens. Knowledge 
and recognition of the laws of health and sanitation would have 
greatly reduced its fatality. But man is slow to learn, and it is 
only in the school of bitter experience that the most important 
lessons are inculeated. So long as he insists on sitting in dark- 
ness, spurning reasor, and revering superstition, he must neces- 
sarily suffer the consequences of his ignorance. 

In the years 1647 and 1648 the plague visited Chester for the 
last time, but during this period a fearful mortality marked its 
presence. More than two thousand died between June and 
April. In this connection I must refer to a quaint building 
which is sure to be pointed out to the visitor. It was first built 
in 1652,and has since been restored so as to exactly represent the 
original building in all respects. Itis called * God’s Providence 
House,” and bears the inscription in bold letters across the main 
beam, “God’s providence is mine inheritance.’ The natural 
supposition which first occurs to the visitor is that this ostenta- 
tious inscription was an outcropping of the canting pharisaism 
which swept over England after the downfall of Charies I; but 
any intimation of this nature is promptly repudiated by the 
natives of Chester, who insist that this house was the only resi- 
dence on Watergate Street which escaped the ravages of the 
plague during the years 1647 and 1648, and in gratitude for the 
deliverance the owner placed the pious inscription across the 
front of his home. 

Speaking of this unique house reminds me of two other build- 
ings of a guasi public character which are of interest to visitors. 
One is the old Stanley Mansion erected in 1591, which is the best 
and oldest specimen of ancient timber houses in Chester. A 
melancholy interest attaches to the history of this building, for it 

was from it that the ill-starred Earl of Derby was led to his exe- 
cution at Bolton. The other house I have in mind is known as 
the Bishop Lloyd Palace, which bears the date of 1615, and is 
adorned with curious carvings representing a number of sub- 
jects which are supposed to be more or less pious, among which 
may be mentioned Adam and Eve in “sinless nudity,” Cain 
killing Abel, Abraham offering up Isaac, some New Testament 
conceptions, together with the coat of arms of King James II 
and that of the worthy bishop. 

These places, however, though curious and worthy of atten- 
tion, are far less interesting than many of the more famous at- 
tractions of Chester, among which are the celebrated “« Rows ” 
which are unique among shops, and about the origin of which 
there has been no end of controversy. These Rows consist of 
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covered galleries fronting shops, and extending from square to 
square, often in tiers one above another. Many antiquarians 
insist that they are a vestige of Roman civilization, and, as one 
well known authority observes: “There are many circum- 
stances which seem to justify this view of the case, particularly 
that of their resemblance to the porticos or vestibula spoken of 
by Plautus and other Latin authors; and a further point is ad- 
vanced as tending to confirm this opinion — that there is, or 
was, a street in old Rome which bore a close resemblance to 
the Rows of Chester. Taking into account these points, to- 
gether with the fact that the remains of a Roman bath and 
lavatory exist to the present under one of the Rows, the argu- 
ment in favor of Roman origin is certainly entitled to consid- 
eration.” 

But the Rows are merely one of many striking peculiarities 
which engage the attention of visitors, and from this interesting 
feature we turn to the ruins of the church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, once a cathedral and to-day a marvel of beauty in its man- 
tle of ivy, despite the unsightly modern tower which offends the 
eye and affects one with much the same feeling of vexation 
as is awakened by the sight of some wanton vandalism in a 
noble or sacred spot. These ruins recall the massive masonry 
characteristic of many of the more pretentious buildings of olden 
times. They are exceedingly picturesque, and as a fine speci- 
men of the ruins of edifices which were the glory of a former 
social order are extremely interesting. 

The cathedral of Chester, however, is by far the most impress- 
ive religious structure in the city. According to tradition it 
stands on the site of a Druidical temple which gave place to 
a building dedicated to Apollo. Later we are told that the 
British Christians erected on this spot a house of worship to the 
honor of the Nazarene. After the Saxons came into power we 
are told that King Wulpherus of Mercia, in the latter half of the 
seventh century, erected on the site of the present cathedral, a 
religious house for his daughter and other young women who 
desired to take the veil. As tradition enters the web and woof 
of much of the early history yelating to this spot, and as the 
Saxon chronicles are often vague and inaccurate, I do not feel 
that we are on the firm ground of history in regard to the cathe- 
dral until we reach the advent of the Normans; from this time 
we have data which can be regarded as fairly authoritative. 
Under the rule of the early earls of Chester, the nunnery 
gave place to a monastery for the Benedictine order. Later was 
erected the cathedral which has since been the pride of the city, 
and whose walls might unfold a story more thrilling than the 
imagination of a novelist would dare to picture, Even to-day 
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this noble structure bears the sad marks of the broken vows of 
the Parliamentary forces, who pledged themselves to see that the 
religious houses of Chester were not molested provided the city 
surrendered, but who, after making this solemn obligation, per- 
mitted the interior of the cathedral to be shamefully defaced and 
the great organ to be broken. 

The cloister of this building is very ancient in appearance, 
and carries the mind back to a period so rude and unlike our 
age that it is difficult for us to gain any adequate conception of 
the life lived before the dawn of modern times, with the march 
of civilization unfolding new worlds at each step, and the progress 
of invention and science which has so completely transformed 
life, and even to a great degree our ideals and conceptions relat- 
ing to the origin, nature, and destiny of man. 

Curiously enough the rear view of the cathedral, which is best 
obtained by ascending the walls of the city, is by far the most 
imposing. Indeed from these ancient walls one may see so much 
of special interest that I will ask the reader to accompany us on 
a stroll along this much travelled pathway, so rich in interest to 
thoughtful minds. 

After ascending the wall near Eastgate Street and leaving the 
cathedral to our left, we soon find ourselves in front of Phenix 
Tower, of which I have before spoken. A tablet attached to 
this tower conveys the inaccurate information that “ King Charles 
stood upon this tower September 24, 1645, and saw his army 
defeated at Rowton Moor,” while of course all historians know 
that it was not until the 27th of September that the defeat wis 
witnessed. How the engraver came to make such a blunder is 
even less surprising than that the citizens of Chester have per- 
mitted the inaccurate tablet to remain; perhaps the reverence 
for the written word is such that the sanctity of engraved error 
is greater to them than the claims of truth. 

I shall never forget the tragic air of the old gentleman who 
had charge of the little museum in the tower; after striving to 
excite my enthusiasm over Charles, he seized my arm and in the 
voice of a heavy tragedian in a sensational play said, “ Stand 
here” ; then, after pointing through a little window toward Row- 
ton Heath, he fastened his eyes upon me with an unpleasant in- 
tensity, while in a voice which suggested the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father he said in measured tones, “ You are now standing on the 
VERY spoT where on the 27th of September, 1645, his Majesty, the 
great and good King Charles the First, witnessed the defeat of 
his forces at Rowton Moor.’ His voice was rather tremulous as 
he finished his last words, and I am sure that my failure to 
evince the sympathy expected was a greater source of vexation 
to the old man than the payment of an excess of the customary 
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fee afforded him pleasure. This old gentleman looked like one 
accustomed to play the part of a heavy tragedian in a melodrama. 
He had apparently become so thoroughly en rapport with the 
cause of the ill-starred king that no saint could have awakened in 
his mind profounder feelings of love and reverence than the 
English ruler whose life in prosperity was as disappointing, to 
say the least, as his demeanor in adversity was calculated to 
soften the criticism which his prosperous years would seem to merit. 

Leaving the tower and continuing our walk, we soon reach a 
picturesque spot of special interest a little beyond the beaten 
path which would be taken by those only interested in “ doing” 
the city in the shortest possible time. I refer to the ancient 
water-tower, erected when the tidal waters of the Dee flowed up 
to the city walls. Here in olden times ships were made secure 
to great rings and bolts fastened in the massive walls of this 
tower. Pausing here for a moment to note the silver and green 
of the river basin and the lowlands once covered with water, one 
is reminded that for centuries in the long vanished past Chester 
was the principal commercial seaport of North England.* And 
as a well known author has recently pointed out, that which de- 
stroyed Chester’s commercial supremacy made Liverpool, for it 
was not until the upheaving of the estuary of the Dee, accom- 
panied by the submergence of the forest of Leasow and the 
hollowing out of the great Mersey harbor, that Chester became 
practically aninland town and the commercial star of Liverpool rose. 

Leaving the old water-tower we soon find ourselves walking 
afong that part of the wall which affords an excellent view of 
that wonderful piece of masonry known as the Grosvenor’s 
Bridge, consisting of a single arch two hundred feet in length 
and forty feet high. This is said to be the longest single stone 
arch in Europe with the exception of a bridge on the Danube; it 
is certainly a marvel of beauty and skill, and the view from this 
point of the wall is surpassingly beautiful. 

Continuing our walk we soon reach the famous castle of 
Chester just within the city walls. This building is very notice- 
able owing to the style of architecture suggesting ancient Greece 
and Rome; it contrasts boldly with the imposing Norman ruins, 
the unique architecture of the shopping district, and the hope- 
lessly prosaic modern buildings which one finds on every hand. 
Probably the most interesting feature connected with the castle 
is the old tower. Here, the inhabitants of Chester never fail to 
tell you, King James the Second received the sacrament during 
his stay in the city. But its walls have witnessed things which 
most of our readers would regard as of vastly more importance 
than this fact, which I mention simply to illustrate how firmly the 


* See Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition. 
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“divine-right ” idea seems to hold a place in the mind of the 
average Englishman. 

Turning from the castle and continuing our walk along the 
walls, we soon find ourselves opposite the rapids or falls of the 
little river, which for centuries have turned the wheels for the 
celebrated mills of the Dee. The mills are to-day, however, 
rather unsightly buildings, with their numerous broken window- 
panes and general air of dilapidation. 

I shall never forget the emotion I experienced on one evening 
in August, 1894, when standing on this old wall overlooking the 
Dee. The sun was sinking behind the hills, giving a peculiar 
though transient brilliancy to the marvellously beautiful land- 
scape, and lighting up with unusual splendor the few fugitive 
clouds which floated in the sky. A shower had passed about 
two hours before, leaving the air fresh and redolent with the odors 
of trees and flowers. In the distance were the hills of Wales; 
from below came the rushing sound of the rapids of the Dee, 
while behind rose the din of the city, now dying away as night 
stole softly on. The scene was one never to be forgotten, and 
as I stood upon the solid walls viewing the ancient thoroughfare 
which had been hewn out of solid rock by the Roman soldiers at 
a time when Christianity was still young, my mind reverted to 
the past and I thought of the march of time and the strange 
vicissitudes of life, and a panorama of events passed before me 
which I shall never forget. 

Upon the banks of this wonderfully beautiful river and proba- 
bly on the very site of Chester the ancient Britons lived their 
rude and careless life. Here the Roman eagles were planted and 
a military camp was established which grew into a city, while the 
soldiers of the Empire made this spot their home and wedded 
British maidens. Here were built a forum, a public bath, and 
doubtless temples to the deities of the Tiber; in short, the glory 
of Roman civilization was reproduced in miniature. 

Then the scene changed, and I beheld the flower of Chester’s 
manhood departing for imperilled Rome. The bitterness of 
that parting was a precursor of a nighttime for women, maid. 
ens, and children. I saw the star of Briton sink and the suprem- 
acy of the Saxons established even in Chester. Then came the 
savage Danes, those sons of war and water, who seized the city 
but were shortly after driven from her walls. I saw the noble 
daughter of Alfred the Great holding her court in the castle, 
flushed with love and victory, and listening with swelling breast 
to the rude songs of valiant deeds. 

The scene again shifted, and now it was the Saxon sun which 
was setting, and I noted the widowed queen of Harold seeking 
a refuge in this town, which proved to be the last Saxon city to 
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yield to the Conqueror. I saw the Normans come and a new 
civilization rise on the ruins of British, Roman, and Saxon do- 
minion. I recalled the fact that at the court of the earls of 
Chester life was lived in much the same careless way that char- 
acterizes the very rich of our time, although there was less of 
artificiality on the one hand, while on the other ignorance and 
serfdom enveloped the masses. 

I remembered that it was here in 1399 that Richard IT. was 
brought captive on his fatal journey to the tower of London, 
and here also Charles the First had witnessed the defeat of his 
forces less than four years before his execution. I saw the 
misery of the people during the years of the sweating sickness, 
which, however, paled into insignificance before the plague 
which visited Chester at later periods. I marked the march of 
humanity with the onward current of the years, the fitful rise of 
races, and their fatal falls through failure to grasp and assimilate 
the supreme lesson of lessons, which alone holds the secret of 
enduring civilization, and which is summed up in that magic 
trinity, Freedom, Fraternity, and Justice; and I thought how 
slow of heart is man to learn the august truth noted above and 
which is epitomized in the golden rule. Yet this is the lesson 
which this city no less than all history teaches. All civilization 
will decay and fall until man comes to himself sufficiently to 
appreciate the fact that any foundation save that of spiritual 
supremacy will sooner or later prove shifting sands; all endur- 
ing progress must be grounded on high ethical truths. 
Never before had this thought come home to me with such 
compelling force as at this solemn moment. I saw more clearly 
than ever before that any nation or civilization which yields to 
selfism and permits the lower to gain supremacy over the 
higher, which turns a deaf ear to the demands of fundamental 
justice, which ignores the spirit of human brotherhood, and allows 
the canker of egoism to corrupt laws and public opinion, will 
sooner or later go out in darkness. This is the story which is 
told by the decay of Roman civilization; indeed, it is the capital 
lesson of all history no less than it is the cardinal truth incul- 
cated by true religion and philosophy. Might may conquer for 
aday. Money may pollute and corrupt and thereby turn aside 
justice for a time, but right alone possesses the element of per- 
sistency, and never until man recognizes justice and altruism as 
the foundation upon which civilization must be built, will 
progress be permanent or happiness become a heritage of 
humanity. 

These thoughts reminded me of the sadder and more tragic side 
of life in Chester, for this city is no exception in this respect to 
other similarly populous centres of life in Europe and America. 
In fact it seemed to me that there was here an unusually large 
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percentage of persons w ho were eager to obtain the privilege of 
earning a few pennies. Here as elsewhere, without doubt, 
poverty is greatly aggravated by the liquor traffic. I have 
seldom seen a city where there seemed so many “inns,” “ cel- 
lars,” and “ vaults,” names designating places where liquor may 
be bought, as here; and some of these designating titles were 
peculiarly suggestive ; as for example, I noticed on one occasion in 
bold letters the “ Raven Vaults” as a title for what we would term 
in thiscountryasaloon. The sight of that name instantly arrested 
my attention as it seemed so appropriate; I remembered the 
raven was popularly considered the “ bird of ill omen.” It is 
associated with the idea of misfortune, of misery, and of darkness; 
as the word “vaults” is strikingly suggestive of the final resting- 
place of the dead. Ill-fortune, misery, and death — such were 
symbolized by the name of this saloon; and I thought how ap- 
propriate would be such a designation for all places where man 
is debased and debauched by strong drink. In justice to Chester, 
however, I would say that during my ‘stay of over two weeks 
I saw comparatively little drunkenness in spite of the great 
number of saloons. The reason, I think, is to be found in the 
fact that malted drinks rather than stronger liquors are chiefly 
consumed. The long rows of homes of the poor, filling many 
streets, are characterized as a rule by stone floors which are 
usually kept scrupulously clean. Another thing I noticed which 
impressed me with mingled pleasure and pain was the number 
of flowers seen on all sides. People who had no ground in 
which to plant their seeds, had their windows filled with com- 
mon flowers, showing the presence of the innate love of the 
beautiful. It made me heartsick to think that the divine im- 
pulse, that interior love of the artistic, should have so little to 
feed upon in the narrow confines of wretched streets. 

I believe, however, that a better day is at hand for humanity. 
There may be hours of darkness before us, but surely we are in 
the midst of a transition period, and to-day carries greater 
possibilities for mankind than any previous birth-era, for we 
are on a higher rung of the spiral ladder, and education is more 
diffused. Hence I do not despair. I see the horrid inequality 
and injustice; I feel the wrong endured by the people; but I 
know that the forces of light are working w ith us, and if we do our 
duty the day will soon dawn, not for Chester or England alone, 
but for the world. “I have faith in freedom and good,” wrote 
John Bright during the darkest hours of our Civil War, and so 
I feel to-day. The future is with us, and I believe that before a 
generation has passed the greatest emancipation proclamation 
will be issued which man has yet dreamed of. It is to this end 
that all men and women of the new time must consecrate their 
highest and noblest endeavors. 











THE ERA OF FRAUD AND EMBEZZLEMENT: 
ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


BY AN EX-GOVERNMENT EXAMINER OF FAILED BANKS, 


Statistics show that during the past ten years bank 
wreckers, embezzlers, and defaulters have robbed the people 
of this country of over one hundred million dollars, an aver- 
age of over ten millions of dollars per annum; and this state 
of things has been growing worse the past two years, for the 
year 1892 shows robberies by the above-mentioned methods 
of about $9,000,000, while 1893 shows about $19,000,000, 
1894 about $25,000,000, and 1895 shows over $4,000,000 to 
July 1. 

These sums probably do not represent what was actually 
taken during those years, but simply the amount of the rob- 
beries discovered; the money having been taken during a 
period of possibly many years, and the fraudulent acts cov- 
ered for the time being by falsifications and false reports. 
The depressed condition of business latterly prevailing, and 
the consequent inability of those who were using the funds 
entrusted to their care for illegal purposes to realize on their 
schemes, has forced their institutions to the wall, and inves- 
tigation has developed the true condition and discovered the 
robberies. I speak of these acts as “robberies,” for I believe 
in calling them by their true name. Whatever may be the 
social position of a man, when he makes illegal use 
of the funds of a public office or of a financial institution 
entrusted to his care, or connives with others in so doing, 
he becomes a thief, just as much so as the man who at night 
blows open the safe and takes what he can find. 

Any state of affairs which will allow the robbery of 
over one hundred millions of dollars in ten years is certainly 
appalling, and calls for active measures, first to ascertain 
the cause, and next to provide the prevention. The cause 
may be attributed to that desire, which seems to pervade all 
classes, to “get rich quickly” and to live extravagantly. 
The means by which the riches are obtained are too little 
considered. It is unfortunate that political and social power 
are too often measured by riches, and the temptation to 
attain such power is greater than many men can withstand. 
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Banks are public institutions, institutions of trust, and 
the public have the right to feel that their interests are 
fully protected there. But at present there seems to be 
more danger from the trusted officer and the employee than 
from the burglar. Formerly the greatest danger was to be 
apprehended from the skilled burglar, who could blow open 
the vault doors, “crack” the safe, and make off with the 
money; but now it is the skilled financier or bank clerk 
who coolly and quietly abstracts or misapplies the funds, 
falsifies the accounts, and makes away with millions where 
the burglar got thousands. The burglar, a rough character, 
brought up to a life of crime, makes no pretence of anything 
else; the other, reared with all the advantages which educa- 
tion, refinement, and moral surroundings can give, poses as 
an honorable gentleman; often is at the head of Christian 
and charitable organizations; stands as a leading pillar in 
the church; wins the confidence of those around him, and 
then deliberately robs them, by using illegally in private 
speculation the money entrusted to his care, seeming to 
forget that it is not his own, but is only held in trust. 

As a general rule these robberies by fiduciaries are not 
committed in one stroke. Once in a while an officer or em- 
ployee deliberately helps himself to all the money in sight 
and leaves for foreign parts, but much more often the money 
is drawn out by degrees as needed for the schemes at hand, 
and taken in such a way as to disarm suspicion. The delin- 
quents almost always begin in a comparatively small way, 
of course intending to return the money abstracted as soon 
as the profits from the scheme into which they have em- 
barked are received; and of course every such scheme is 
a “sure thing.” Once in, the demands for more money to 
carry on the undertaking increase, the profits do not mate- 
rialize, the first wrong step has been taken, and there is no 
such thing as stopping. Years may elapse; the load gradu- 
ally becomes greater and greater. Falsifications have to 
be made and false reports sworn to, till finally a financial 
crisis takes place, all business is depressed, the wrongdoer 
cannot realize on his speculations, his institution totters and 
finally falls. Then an investigation takes place, his crim- 
inal acts are discovered, and the prison doors close upon the 
last scene, or he becomes a fugitive from justice. 

In the case of the employee, he generally begins by keep- 
ing bad company and needs money to continue his dissipa- 
tion; or he is induced by a “friend” (?) to “take a flyer” in 
stocks or wheat or cotton, so he makes a “temporary loan,” 
or aids his “friend” outside to do so by falsifying the ac- 
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counts, and so takes his first false step. It is then only a 
question of time when the end will come. Many cases of rob- 
beries by employees never reach the public, friends settling 
the loss, and the employee being allowed to resign quietly. 

Besides this ignis fatuus of speculation, by which many 
a good man has been ruined, there are the many gambling 
houses, especially in our cities, where unfortunately too 
often both the trusted official and employee are patrons. 
No man who gambles in any way, or patronizes the horse- 
races or pool-rooms, should be allowed to fill any position 
in a financial institution. No one can object to a man invest- 
ing his own money in legitimate enterprise of any kind, but 
the public have a right to know whose money is being 
invested by one filling an office of public trust or in a bank. 

Too often a banker enters the political field. He aspires 
to be a political leader, to go to congress, or perhaps to be 
governor; to do this requires money, plenty of it, and the 
spending of it freely. He must be “hail fellow” with the 
“boys,” and must contribute liberally to the campaign fund; 
he checks heavily on the bank, overdrawing his account, 
thus misapplyingthe bank’s funds; theinstitution is wrecked 
and with it his reputation. 

With banks the heaviest robberies are generally com- 
mitted by means of discounts and overdrafts. Some 
may claim that the term “robberies” should not be 
used in reference to acts of that nature; that money ob- 
tained from the bank by an officer by means of notes dis- 
counted unsecured, or checks paid with no money to his 
credit, is not a robbery. I contend that an officer of a bank 
naturally stands in a different relation to the bank than 
does a depositor; that he is in duty bound to protect the 
interests of the bank; that if he overdraws his account in 
that bank he misapplies the funds of the bank; that if he 
obtains money from the bank by means of unsecured loans, 
for the purpose of using it in speculative schemes, he mis- 
applies the funds of the bank. Many banks have been 
wrecked by the misapplication of funds, and the depositors 
and stockholders robbed. And this is a crime, as stated in 
Section 5209 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Many banks have been started in fraud, the “eapital 
stock” being paid for by the individual notes of the stock- 
holders, these notes never being paid, but renewed when the 
bank examiner is expected. Yet it is reported as “capital 
stock paid in,” the whole scheme being to start a bank for 
the purpose of obtaining deposits and thereby getting funds 
with which to speculate. Companies have been organized 
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by the officers of banks, with a few outside “in the ring,” 
for the express purpose of having other names by which 
loans could be obtained from the bank, not daring to use 
their own names further. The names of fictitious persons 
or companies or mere “straw men” have been used upon 
paper, the main object being to obtain the money from the 
bank in an apparently legitimate manner, to allay suspicion 
so far as possible. 

Loans have been obtained from other banks by the officers 
upon purely “accommodation paper” of outside parties, the 
beneficiary not endorsing the paper, the money being drawn 
by the officer, or credited to his account, by means of a 
credit slip signed by the officer, no record appearing, how- 
ever, as to the beneficiary. Loans have been obtained by 
officers upon good and well secured paper, which has been 
afterwards removed from the bank and worthless paper 
substituted. I have seen unsecured overdrafts by officers 
and their friends up into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, the ledger pages torn out upon the advent of the bank 
examiner, and the books falsified; and these proceedings 
have been carried on for years, until failure came, and the 
careful investigation that followed disclosed the facts. I 
have known banks to have their individual ledgers made 
without any numbering to the pages, for the express pur- 
pose of enabling them to remove leaves without exciting 
suspicion, whenever necessary to conceal some heavy over 
draft or fraudulent transactions. Double sets of ledgers 
have been kept by an oflicer of a bank when drawing funds 
from the bank illegally, one ledger representing the true 
condition, the other falsified so as to cover the frauds: the 
bank examiner seeing only the falsified set. Failure of the 
bank and investigation discovered the real state of affairs. 
Officers of banks while acting as tellers have abstracted the 
money, charged it to “notes discounted,” and upon the ad- 
vent of the bank examiner have substituted fraudulent 
paper manufactured for the purpose, with either forged 
or fictitious signatures, and appearing to have been entered 
upon the discount register. 

Banks have been robbed by the fraudulent use of certifi- 
cates of deposit and clearing-house due-bills; but if the 
records of these are properly kept it is impossible to con- 
tinue this long without discovery unless there be collusion. 
or the officer himself keeps the records, which latter should 
never be allowed. In the issuing of all vouchers of this 
character, it is a great safeguard if they be signed by two 
officers, one of them keeping a separate record, thus making 
a check upon the clerk or officer issuing the voucher. 
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Clerks sometimes, through fear of being discharged if 
they refuse, feel obliged to make entries in the books which 
they know to be false and intended to cover fraudulent 
transactions. It would be better if the clerk would refuse to 
be a party to any such transaction, as otherwise he becomes 
an accomplice and is liable to criminal prosecution. The mo- 
ment the clerk makes his first false entry in either book, 
statement, or report, knowing it to be false and for the pur- 
pose of deceiving, he places himself in the power of the 
officer who directed him to make it. He is then within the 
meshes of the net that will sooner or later drag them both 
down. Clerks who derived no benefit from the fraudulent 
transactions of their superiors are now serving their sen- 
tence in the penitentiary for just such acts. Whether they 
are convicted or not, however, their standing is affected. 
My advice to all such is to be firm in refusing, take a careful 
memorandum of the transaction and its fraudulent bearing 
und all facts relating to it, for evidence, and inform the 
comptroller of the currency at Washington, D. C., who will 
no doubt be glad to receive any private information to aid 
in the discovery of fraud, and a word to him will be suffi- 
cient to set a proper investigation on foot that may avert a 
failure. If every bank would have printed, in plain type, 
a copy of Section 5209 of the Revised Statutes, and hang it 
in a convenient place within the working body of the bank, 
it might be the means of deterring some from making the 
first false step, for comparatively few clerks know of this 
section or its provisions and penalties. Some now serving 
sentence would, | know, have thus been saved. I have had 
it from their own lips. 

The innumerable methods adopted to obtain money from 
banks illegally, and the consequent falsifications in the at- 
tempt to deceive, or to conceal such actions, are surprising. 
[ doubt if it would be wise to detail them furthur in an arti- 
cle of this kind. But it may be set down, almost as a rule, 
that where there has been embezzlement or misapplication 
of funds, falsification of the accounts or false reports, some- 
times both, may also be found as a natural accompaniment. 

How to prevent the peculations, embezzlement, and falsi- 
fication of accounts by employees has been the subject of 
much thought by bank officers. Some employ the expensive 
method of keeping a double force of clerks, one set working 
at night to verify the work of those employed during the 
day; some shift the clerks from desk to desk at uncertain 
periods; some organize an examining committee among the 
clerks; some employ experts to make a complete audit once 
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or twice a year; and some contract with an expert to exam- 
ine and audit one department a month, no one, not even 
the bank officers, knowing which department will be exam- 
ined next. Of the methods named I have seen the most 
satisfactory results obtained from that of employing ex- 
perts to make an audit, either a general audit or by depart- 
ments monthly. An audit made by experienced men who 
have no interest in shielding anyone, and who will thor- 
oughly examine and prove each department, and make an 
honest report, is certainly one of the most satisfactory safe- 
guards a bank can employ. How to prevent the robberies 
by officers of financial institutions, and public officers, is a 
more complex question, but a complete and impartial audit 
by outside and disinterested parties, at irregular periods, 
is likewise the best safeguard here. 

Too many banks pay their employees insufficient salaries, 
the responsibility not being considered as it should be. This 
is an unwise policy. Some of the best banks not only pay 
their employees well, but induce them to become stock- 
holders, thereby making them personally interested. I 
think this will be found by those who try it thoroughly to be 
the best plan. 

Too little care is often evinced in the selection of officers 
and employees for financial institutions, the former being 
too often chosen on account of popularity, and the latter 
too much for influence. In some sections a reprehensible 
practice prevails in obliging employees to obtain a certain 
line of deposits. This should nerer be done; no employee 
should ever be placed in a position of obligation to a cus- 
tomer. Such a situation has often proved the snare by 
which he has been led to temptation and ruin. It is the 
duty of the directors and stockholders to try to influence 
depositors to bring their accounts to a bank, and this should 
never be made the duty of employees. 

The habits of officers and employees should be well known 
and should be considered at a// times. An officer or em- 
ployee with a salary of $1,500 to $3,000, for instance, who is 
known to be living at the rate of $5,000 or more per annuin, 
should be a subject of most careful investigation. There 
should be no sentiment in it, and any director or stockholder 
knowing the facts should take steps to see that such an in- 
vestigation is made. 

A very stringent law should be passed, making it a crime 
for any broker to either solicit, directly or indirectly, or to 
speculate for, any officer or employee of a financial insti- 
tution. The temptation and risk are too great. 
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The directors are those elected by the stockholders to 
manage the bank or financial institution. They elect the 
executive officers and should be in a measure held respon- 
sible for the acts of those officers. It too often happens 
that the oflicers, with one or two directors who are in the 
“deals” with them, are allowed to run the institution to suit 
themselves, holding a meeting possibly only once a year to 
elect officers. 

No officer or employee should be allowed to have an 
account with the bank with which he is connected, unless 
it be the only bank in the town, and then only under rigid 
restrictions. Severe restrictions should also be laid upon 
the power to obtain loans or discounts from their bank, 
either directly or indirectly, by officers, directors, or 
employees. 

No officer or employee handling the money should be al- 
lowed to make the records, and all the transactions for the 
receiving and paying of money should if possible be re- 
corded twice, by separate individuals, one being a check 
upon the other. 

The discount register as it is usually kept is incomplete. 
It should be a complete history of each piece of paper. As 
usually made it stops with “when due” and “amount”; it 
should further state “when paid or protested” and “amount 
paid or protested,” the paid items being entered in black 
ink and those protested in red ink. It will then be a com 
paratively simple matter for anyone—a committee of direc- 
tors, bank examiner, or the discount clerk himself—to prove 
the notes on hand. It should also have an extra column 
for numbers, which should show in the case of renewals the 
subsequent and preceding numbers, that renewals may be 
easily traced. Every renewed piece of paper should retain 
its original number as well as its new number. 

Wherever the bank is large enough to permit of the extra 
force, the individual ledger bookkeepers should never be 
permitted to balance the pass-books of customers, this being 
done by a clerk especially designated. In any cases where 
it seemed impossible to obtain the pass-book, the checks 
und the deposit slips should be obtained by this clerk and 
ihe account verified from these vouchers. 

Looseness and carelessness in methods is often the door 
through which frauds enter. Many banks make a great 
mistake in permitting their clerks to abbreviate or make 
“short cuts” in writing up the records. It often enables 
them to leave the bank earlier in the day than otherwise, 
but something more than that should be considered. In no 
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business should the records be more complete in all their 
detail than in a bank. “Short cuts” often open the way for 
irregular transactions that may be intended to cover fraud. 

In so many cases it has occurred that an investigation 
after the failure of a bank has developed the fact that fraud- 
ulent acts have been committed for several years, and 
apparently successfully concealed from the bank ex: miner ; 
that it has raised the question as to the real value of bank 
examinations by national bank examiners. From the na- 
ture of a bank examination as usually carried on, and the 
large number of banks that the examiner has charge of, it 
is almost impossible by such examinations to prevent frauds 
heing committed and bei ing concealed for a period. In- 
stances have no doubt occurred where the bank examiner 
has failed to do his duty, either through negligence or by 
permitting himself to be influenced by friendship or otlfer- 
wise. Bank examiners, | am sorry to say, are not beyond 
the reach of temptation. They have been known to commit 
peculations when examining banks, by abstracting small 
sums from the “reserve cash” while counting it, knowing, 
as they do, that this cash is kept intact in the vault, seldom 
being recounted except when a portion is needed for use, 
and the longer the time before the discovery of the shortage 
the less liability of being suspected. They have borrowed 
heavily from banks in their district, in many instances the 
loans never being repaid, thus putting themselves under 
obligation to the banks they are expected to examine iin- 
partially. 

It is too often the case that bank examinations are made 
hurriedly, and consequently important detail is naturally 
ooverlooked. 1 have seen examinations made of the teller’s 
cash where if the examiner had taken the trouble to look 
the previous day’s settlement he would have seen a list of 
“carry items” represented by checks and tickets running 
into the many thousands of dollars which did not appear in 
his examination; and he would further have found, had he 
taken the pains, that these “carry items” were checks of an 
officer of the bank, and that they had appeared daily for 
many months,and had been added to the “legal tenders” and 
reported as part of the “reserve” in the “reports of condi- 
tion” to the comptroller of the currency, and had suddenly 
disappeared on his advent. Had this clue been found and 
followed, a systematic robbery could have been prevented. 

The fee system in the payment of bank examiners is no 
doubt responsible for much of the hurried and superticial 
examinations, as it is to the interest of very examiner to 
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have as many banks under his charge as possible, some men 
taking more than they can possibly do justice to. [f bank 
examiners were paid a stipulated salary instead of fees, 
were obliged to give a bond for the faithful performance of 
duty, and were selected more for their knowledge and ex- 
perience, as judged by an examination, it would be a great 
benefit to banking and the community at large. 

A small corps of competent men as special examiners 
would I think prove a useful addition to the force. Such 
men could be sent to banks reported weak or irregular in 
their methods by the bank examiner, and make such inves- 
tigation as seemed necessary to discover the real cause of 
the weakness or irregularity. Such an examination might 
prevent more serious trouble, and loss to the’ depositors. 
The failures of financial institutions shake the confidence 
of the people, and everything should be done to ward off 
such a calamity. These men would also be useful in exam 
ining failed banks wherever criminal action is suspected. 

Men cannot be made honest by legislation; but such re- 
strictions can be placed upon their actions, and they can be 
put under such supervision while acting in a fiduciary. ca- 
pacity, as to make it difficult for them to do much injury 
before discovery. This is as much as we can hope to do 
under present conditions. Many of the laws governing the 
acts of financial agents are loosely drawn. Even Section 
5209 of the Revised Statutes is so drawn that shrewd and 
unprincipled men have taken advantage of it and escaped 
punishment. Several attempts have been made to have 
this section amended, but without success. The rules and 
regulations governing the actions of both officers and em- 
ployees of financial institutions should be very plain and 
positive, and should be enforced with military exactness. 
There should be no division of responsibility, and each 
man should be held to a strict accountability. 

Bevond all these rules and safeguards must be a higher 
idea, the idea that high character should stand first; that 
any wealth obtained through other than strict/y honorable 
means is nothing less than robbery and is a disgrace. In 
culeate these ideas in the minds of the young ard growing 
ceneration, and our “era of fraud and embezzlement” will 
pass away. 

A. R. Barrett. 
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Parr IIL. 
BY HELEN H. GARDENER. 

Next in order come the states which made gallant fights, but 
failed of entire success, gaining from one to three years, but 
falling short of eighteen. It had been the intention of the 
ARENA to give all reports in full, and to include portraits of 
all the leaders, but to do so would fill these pages. In several 
of the states where only small gains were made the contests were 
intense, and the people were aroused as upon no other measure. 
This was notably true in Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, Indiana, 
Connecticut, California, and Arkansas. It has been decided, 
therefore, to give only brief accounts of these battles, and to 
wait until these states shall have placed themselves upon the full 
honor roll before giving the entire history of the work and the 
portraits of those who have done such valiant service, even while 
losing, in part, the battle. Their services are no less appreciated, 
no less useful to their states, although space forbids that they be 
as fully recognized as were those whose efforts won complete 
victory. We shall hold all material to be compiled when victory 
shall be theirs, and when their states can be taken wholly from 
the Black List, which with the tremendous impetus now gained 
all over the country can be done at the next session if the work- 
ers remain alert and act with wisdom and moderation. 

Of the fifteen states now claiming to have placed the age of 
protection at sixteen years, four make a gain of two years at 
the past session, thus taking themselves out of the fourteen-year 
class. Six of the other eleven made a fight for eighteen and 
failed. In most of the others there was no session this year. 

California presented the bill asking for eighteen, and suc- 
ceeded in passing it for sixteen, but Governor Budd vetoed the 
measure, leaving California in the Black List at fourteen. The 
governor, whose portrait we publish this month, was asked to 
give his reasons for the veto, but made no reply, which leaves 
the inference that he approves of fourteen as the agé at which 
girl children should cease to be protected by the laws of Califor- 
nia. It remains to be seen what the voters of California and her 
mothers will have to say upon this question. 

One other state met the same defeat at the hands of its execu- 
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tive, who also overruled his legislature. Governor Busiel of 
New Hampshire refused to sign the bill changing the age of 
protection from thirteen to sixteen in his state, which leaves 
New Hampshire the lowest eastern state, unless we except Dela- 
ware, which claims to have gone up to fifteen, but about which, 
owing to the wording of her laws, there seems to be still a dif- 
ference of opinion, which will be stated in due time. Governor 
Busiel gave us as his reason for refusing to sign the bill as 
passed by the New Hampshire legislature that it was passed in 
such an awkwardly worded form that it could not fail to inter- 
fere with certain other laws of the state; and it is true that as 
drawn, amended, and passed it was a very defective bill. It re- 
mains, therefore, for the next legislature of New Hampshire to 
determine whether or not its present governor did the state a 
service by leaving the age so conspicuously low that state pride, 
if no loftier agency, will urge her to remain no longer at the 
foot of the eastern Black List, at an age, indeed, where her only 
companions are Utah and [owa, neither of which had legislative 
sessions this year, although Iowa has already begun an active 
fight to get herself out of the position of holding her girl children 
at the age of thirteen to be of “mature and disposing minds” 
upon one and only one important matter. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania also introduced bills to make 
the age eighteen, but both failed, and both now remain — so 
they claim — at sixteen; but the fact is that as their laws stand 
and are worded, neither New Jersey nor Pennsylvania belongs 
in the sixteen-year list. In both states it is merely a finable 
offence, which renders the whole law valueless as an age-of-con- 
sent law. In New Jersey, the fine “shall not exceed one thous- 
and dollars,” and may be one dollar, and there is no age at all 
stated in the law as sent to this office at which a child may not 
consent, and at which therefore the crime is rape, and not to be 
atoned for by a mere fine. It has been said, whether justly 
or not I do not know, that New Jersey has more crimes of 
that nature committed within her borders than has any other 
state. Perhaps this law may partly account for that fact, if 
it is a fact. At any rate, her citizens, it is to be hoped, will 
not longer permit her to remain in the upper list in name only 
and not at all in fact, as at present. In Pennsylvania, Senator 
Flinn, of Allegheny, introduced a bill making the age eighteen, 
but it was reported adversely and killed by the judiciary com- 
mittee. No serious fight was made. Pennsylvania also claims 
to be in the sixteen-year list, but she is not justly there. After 
the age of ten years, the girl must prove previous good char- 
acter, which begs the basic question, and leaves Pennsylvania 
really in the ten-year list in so far as the principle is concerned. 
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Florida, also, has claimed to be, and was formerly placed by 
us, as seventeen. But after securing the full text of her law we 
find that it expressly states that the age is sixteen; but here 
again is that vicious proviso (after the age of ten) which permits 
a fine “not exceeding tive hundred dollars,” which in reality 
places the original offence and crime upon those only who lead 
astray infants of ten. Florida, therefore, in the legitimate sense, 
belongs with North and South Carolina at the foot of the list. 

This brings us to the states where real and efficient work was 
done, and solid results secured, even though they were not the 
full measure asked. 


MONTANA. 


A very brief report comes from Montana. The Montana bill 
was a good one, clearly worded and free from evasions. It 
asked that the age be placed at eighteen. It was a house bill, 
and entrusted to Representative Knippenburg, who afterward 
resigned his seat, and the bill was handled by Hon. W. A. 
Hedges. Petitions had been widely circulated throughout the 
state by Mrs. Delia A. Kellogg, state superintendent of the W. 
C. T. U., and hundreds of signatures sent to the legislature, de- 
manding that the bill pass making the age eighteen; but since 
a new code was this year adopted in Montana, and since the 
code had placed the age at sixteen (it had formerly been fifteen 
years), the age was changed in the bill also and made to read 
sixteen. How and why and when this was done, at whose 
motion, whether debate was had and defence made, does not 
appear in the report sent. The passage of the bill seems wholly 
superfluous after the adoption of the code, since the two are 
identical after the age in the bill is reduced from eighteen to six- 
teen. It amounted simply to a ratification of this feature of the 
code. The report went out through the press and was sent to 
us that the bill at eighteen had passed, but such is not the case, 
and Montana has yet two years to gain for her daughters’ pro- 
tection before she can stand on a level with several of her next- 
door neighbors. The following is the brief report from Montana : 


REPORT. 
This is the law as worded in the new codes: 
Sec. 450 of the Penal Code. 


Rape is an act of sexual intercourse accomplished with a female not 
the wife of the perpetrator under either of the following circumstances: 
1. When the female is under the age of sixteen years. 2. When she is 
incapable, through lunacy or any other unsoundness of mind, whether 
temporary or permanent, of giving legal consent. 3. When she resists, 
but her resistance is overcome by violence or force. 4. When she is 
prevented from resisting by threats of immediate and great bodily 
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harm, accompanied by apparent power of execution, or by any intoxi- 
cating narcotic, or other anesthetic substance administered by or with 
the privity of the accused, 5. Where she is at the time unconscious 
of the nature of the act and this is known to the accused. 6. Where 
she submits under a belief that the person committing the act is her 
husband and the belief is induced by any artifice, pretence, or conceal- 
ment practised by the accused with intent to induce such belief. 

(A clause protecting boys under sixteen follows.) 

Sec. 453. Rape is punishable by imprisonment in the state prison 
not less than five years. 

Mr. W. A. Hedges of Yale, Fergus County, put in the bill, based upon 
the petition calling for eighteen years, which had been intrusted to 
Hon. Henry Knippenburg, Glendale, Beaverhead County. On the out- 
side of filed bill examined by me, it says *‘ Passed with age raised from 
fifteen to sixteen years.”’ In the journal of proceedings I found yeas in 
the senate, all except seven absentees. Yeas in the house, all but two, 
George W. Oker and Joseph Marshall, both Populists, who voted ‘* No”’; 
but the report does not state whether they stood for eighteen or op- 
posed making the age over fifteen. In the house five absentees are re- 
ported. DELIA A. KELLOGG. 

Aside from the fact that the original bill in Montana did not 
protect boys under the age of eighteen from the full penalty in 
case both are children and in case violence is not used, it was 
one of the best bills yet offered. I regret that all do not pro- 
tect the boys, but it may be that in Montana as in New York 
boys under eighteen are, under another law, sent to reform 
school instead of to the penitentiary when found guilty of crime, 
in which case also the judge would have discretionary power. 
When I urged that boys under eighteen be shielded from the 
full penalty in cases of “consent” I have been met in New 
York and other states with the above information, and the legis- 
lators claimed that boys were thus fully protected. But, be 
this as it may, to my own mind if the age-of-protection bills 
themselves shielded youth rather than sex they would be more 
satisfactory. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
REPORT. 


About two years ago a committee was appointed to compile the laws 
of North Dakota, and revise the code. They have been at work ever 
since. In February last, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton and Miss Emma F. Bates 
of Bismarck prepared a bill, asking that the age of consent be made 
eighteen. The latter went to the clerk of the committee, and asked 
him for information in the matter. He informed her that the revision 
committee had already fixed in the code the age of consent at sixteen 
years; that this precluded any legislation on the matter. She insisted 
that it should be raised to eighteen. He declared that it could not be 
done. She asked to appear before the committee to present the matter, 
but was informed that it was past all change or possibility of change, 
and the matter rested there. No legislation was possible upon the 
matter, she was told, as whatever is fixed in the code is unalterable. 
Later, when she learned concerning the efforts that had been made 
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and the arguments used in other states, she proceeded to correspond 
and have personal conferences with various men who voted in the 
compilation and revision committee. She learned that only three men 
in the committee and the clerk of the committee had had any- 
thing to do with this age-of-consent matter. Those three men, Judge 
Newton, of Bismarck, Major Edwards, of Fargo, and Senator Rourke, of 
Lisbon, had unanimously agreed to raise the age of consent to sixteen 
and had it placed inthe code. No arguments, so far as could be learned, 
were used either for or against in the matter. No discussion was had. 
Major A. W. Edwards, Fargo, N. D., is editor of the Fargo Forum, and 
was a member of the house in the last legislature. Senator Patrick 
Rourke, of Lisbon, N. D., is a lawyer, and was a member of the senate 
in the last legislature. 

Dr. Eaton is intensely interested in the question of suffrage for women, 
and was also very much interested in this matter of the age of consent. 
She is president of the Grand Forks Suffrage Association, virtually the 
leader of that force in the state. Miss Emma F., Bates is superintendent 
of the W. C. T. U. for North Dakota. 


OREGON. 


The report indicates why the age of the girl was reduced to 
sixteen instead of passing at eighteen, which was the original 
text of the bill. Mr. Alley agreed to this change also, when 
he placed the protection of boys at sixteen. This leaves 
Oregon two rung#more to climb before she will stand beside her 
sister state on the east, Idaho. 


REPORT. 


Hon. B. F. Alley was elected to the State Senate in 1893 for four 
years, from Lane County, Oregon. During that session, he introduced 
Senate Bill 178 to raise the age of consent from fourteen years to 
eighteen, and the enclosed copy will furnish you its history, except that 
the chairman of the committee on education referred it back with the 
recommendation that “it do not pass,’’ and it was indefinitely post- 
poned bythe senate. The chairman of the committee on education was 
Hon. C. B. Crosno, of Benton County. This abrupt proceeding gave no 
opportunity to be heard on the merits of the bill. Being a newspaper 
editor and publisher gave Mr. Alley advantages through a large list of 
exchanges in his state to accumulate facts, and an editorial in his paper 
stated his intention to reintroduce the “consent” bill during the 
eighteenth Session of the Oregon legislature. This he did, and it was 
in 1895 Senate Bill No. 13. It was referred to the committee on educa- 
tion, Hon. J. H. McClung, chairman, and by him referred back with the 
recommendation that ‘it do pass.” 

When the bill came up for final passage, Mr. Alley found a pro- 
nounced opponent in Sen. 8S. B. Huston, of Washington County, upon 
the following grounds: That the age named in the bill was too high; 
that it did not protect boys, and unprincipled women would take advan- 
tage of the law and compel boys that were innocent to marry them or 
go to prison. Fearing the bill might be defeated entirely, the first line 
was changed so as to protect boys under sixteen. This amendment was 
made and agreed to at Mr. Alley’s own motion. He made the only 
speech in favor of the bill, and about the middle of his argument he re- 
cited the first two paragraphs of Helen Gardener's article in the Jan- 
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uary number of the ARENA, giving her credit. He did it earnestly 
and well, and was roundly applauded at its close. In closing his ad- 
dress, many citations were made of cases in Oregon where little girls 
just over fourteen years old had been ruined and enticed to lead a life 
of shame in brothels, and his strongest and most earnest appeals were 
made for the protection of the little girls in his state; but he stated to 
the writer, ‘“‘I truly believe the large majority in the senate voting for 
my bill is attributable to the forcible, vigorous, and indisputable sen- 
tences coming from Helen Gardener’s brain which I quoted in the 
Oregon senate.” 

I regret that I cannot give you the vote of either house on the bill, 

as the journals are not yet printed. The state president ofthe W. ( 
T. U. and also Mrs. Bailey, the wife of Prof. Mark Bailey, of the State 
University, wrote to Mr. Alley and did all in their power to aid in the 
passage of the bill. In the house, the bill was placed in the hands of 
Representative Henry L. Barkley, of Marion County. His champion- 
ship was ably supported by Representative C. H. Baker, of Lane County, 
but the bill received little opposition in the house even in votes. 

The history of the work in the Oregon legislature to raise the age of 
consent is as follows: The first effort in this direction was that of Hon. 
Seymour W. Condon, who introduced a like bill in the house in 1889, 
but it failed to pass. Mr. Alley’s bili came next in 1893, then again in 
1895, and passed, raising the age to sixteen. No other efforts have ever 
been made in this humanity movement since the law first passed for 
fourteen years old, in Oct, 19, 1864. The age of majority, or legal age, 
is eighteen. It would be impossible to portray the interest taken in 
this matter when it is picked up out of the ditch of opposition and 
passed in both branches of the legislature of this s™te. But Mr. Alley 
knows no such word as fail in the bright lexicon of his energy when in 
battle for any cause that will elevate society or protect the innocence of 
childhood. Curious, too, he has no daughters — only a boy to call his 
own. Butsometimes, perhaps, higher motives are not born with selfish- 
ness. 


CONNECTICUT 
REPORT. 


The senate* of tle state of Connecticut was the stumbling-block in 
the way of raising the age of consent from fourteen to eighteen years — 
the barrier which stood obstinately opposed to granting the daughters 
of Connecticut the protection to their honor which the state has too 
long denied them. As it is the age of consent was raised from fourteen 
to sixteen years. What those two years of protection may mean in the 
future to the girls of Connecticut can never be accurately estimated, 
and those persons who worked so assiduously for the proper protection 
of young women are thankful for the half loaf received; yet all had 
hoped for a full loaf —the raising of the age of consent to eighteen 
years. 

It was a bitter fight to secure those two years of protection for Con- 
necticut’s young women, and when one calmly reflects why there was 
so great opposition to raising the age from fourteen to eighteen years, 
but one answer, horrible though it be, takes form, and that is “‘ masculine 
lust.” That isthe actual reason why the girls of Connecticut were denied 
the protection to their honor up to the age of eighteen — But the 


* It appears to have been the senate in almost all of the states which op posed this 
legislation, and also the older men. In most cases the younger men favored it. 
H. G, 
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men who opposed this protection veiled the actual reason so adroitly 
with subtle argument of possible blackmail that there are indeed too 
many who believe them and are unable to penetrate the veil of subter- 
fuges and see the naked truth. 

‘The age-of-consent bill was introduced in the Connecticut legislature 
by Judge George H. Cowell, representative from Waterbury, at the 
request of the W. C. T. U. and the ARENA. Very shortly after Rich- 
ard Howell, then managing editor of the Bridgeport and Waterbury 
Sunday Herald, requested Warren L. Hall, the junior representative 
from Waterbury to the house, to introduce a somewhat similar bill re- 
lating to abduction. Attorney J. B. Klein, the law partner of ex-con- 
gressman Deforest, of Bridgeport, gave valuable assistance in framing 
this bill. The age-of-consent bill and the abduction bill were so closely 
related in their object that the Sunday Herald championed both and 
fought for their passage with an enthusiasm and fearlessness which won 
for it the encomiums of all persons who have a thought or a care for the 
protection of womanhood. And in the entire state of Connecticut the 
Sunday Herald was the only journal that gave assistance to the ARENA 
magazine and the noble women of the W. C. T. U. who were laboring 
to protect the younger members of their sex from the lust of the op- 
posite sex. 

Thomas F. McCan, legislative correspondent of the Sunday Herald, 
was constantly on the ground at the capitol watching every move for 
and against the age-of-consent and the abduction bills. Before the 
judiciary committee, when these bills were given hearings, Mr. McCan 
and Mr. HoweH appeared and made able arguments in their favor. 
Extracts from the ARENA, showing the necessity of both bills becom- 
ing laws, were read by both gentlemen, and those extracts, coupled 
with the observations which had been afforded Mr. McCan and 
Mr. Howell as newspaper men, did much toward influencing the 
legislators. Another great factor in accomplishing what good did re- 
sult was the remarks of Mrs. Cornelia B. Forbes, president of the W. C. 
T. U. of Connecticut, Mrs. Josephine Bissell, and Chaplain Joseph Iorns, 
of the House. 

The abduction bill passed the house after eloquent speeches in its 
behalf by Gardiner Greene, Jr., of Norwich, and Warren L. Hall, of 
Waterbury, without a dissenting voice. In the senate the bill remained 
some weeks, but it was finally passed and signed by the governor. This 
abduction bill is considered one of the most stringent in existence, no 
state having one like it. It was the the outgrowth of a letter. from a 
New Haven working girl to Mr. Howell, of the Sunday Herald, ap- 
pealing to the paper to do something for the girls who toil in the fac- 
tories to protect them from men who are in authority and who insult 
them by improper advances and mercenary offers until one wonders that 
virtue among factory girls is a possibility. When the Methodist con- 
ference was in session at Stamford, Conn., a resolution was passed 
commending the house for its action in passing the abduction bill. 

But it was the age-of-consent bill that brought on the bitter fight. 
After the hearing before the judiciary committee Messrs. Judson, Gunn, 
Greene, Williams, Goodrich, and Warner made a report against raising 
the age of consent to eighteen years. But there were two members of 
the committee, Judge George H. Cowell and Ratcliffe Hicks, who were 
firm in their stand to give the girls of Connecticut the protection they 
deserved. These two gentlemen made a minority report. Mr. Hicks 
spoke in part as follows: 


‘* Mr. Speaker: I hesitate to say anything in this matter. This isa 
question that a woman like Mrs, Isabella Hooker, daughter of a New 
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England clergyman of world-wide fame, and sister of one of America’s 
most illustrious sons, and wife of one of Hartford's first citizens, can 
talk to you about better than any member of this general assembly. 
But she is not here, and no woman is here to voice the sentiments of 
her sex. So I will briefly explain why I am in favor of raising the age 
of consent to eighteen years. If you will take the pains to ask any 
clergyman, Protestant or Catholic, or any physician, these men who go 
down where sorrow and sadness and sickness dwell, and ask their 
opinion, they will tell you that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
where the first wrong has been committed, the woman is the innocent 
party. I know of no sight more sad, no fate more heartrending, than 
to see a young man or a young woman who has sacrificed and thrown 
away all prospects of an honorable future life. As a prominent clergy- 
man of this city remarked to me only a day or so ago, he hardly ever 
knew an instance where the persons were of nearly equal age but 
that the man was willing to redress the wrong by marrying the woman, 
and thereby saving her honor and self-respect. 

‘*T was talking only a day or so ago with the editor of the Hartford 
Times, who has crowned eighty years of a useful and honorable life 
largely devoted to the discussion of matters of public interest, and he 
remarked that a woman of fourteen hardly knew her own mind; that 
eighteen was better, and that it ought in his opinion to be twenty-one 
years. It is pretty safe in Connecticut, be you Republican or Democrat, to 
listen to the advice on matters relating to the improvement and elevation 
of society to that noble citizen and good man, Hon. Alfred E. Burr. Since 
making our report, the legislature of Massachusetts * has passed a bill 
making the age eighteen years, and that now is the prevailing age in 
most of the progressive and enlightened states of the union, and I hope 
Connecticut will not be behind her sister states. We have been here 
four long months, passing laws for the benefit of the men of Connecti- 
cut, and not one act have we passed for the benefit of the women of 
this state. And I beg of you to pass this bill in the interests of inno- 
cent womanhood, and I promise you you shall never regret your 
action.” 

When the bill came to the house for passage the time had arrived 
when the members had an opportunity of showing how highly they 
valued womanly virtue, and among those who eloquently urged the pas- 
sage of the bill, and who are honorably recorded in this great moral fight, 
are Mr. Newton, of New Haven; Mr. Warner, of Putnam; Mr. Bowen, 
of Windham; * Honest’? John Middletoon, of Entield, and Chaplain 
Iorns. The bill was passed after being amended to the effect that the 
trial judge should have some discretion in a case where the girl 
of sixteen should be proved to have been of unchaste character. 

The report of the hearing before the judiciary committee was fully pub- 
lished in the Sunday Herald, and in order to place that material where 
it would do the most good, Mr. Howell had sent to the homes of the 
legislators over three hundred marked copies, that the wives and 
daughters of the members of the legislature could read and use their 
influence in obtaining the protection which the young women de- 
served. 

Gardiner Greene, Jr., of Norwich, and Stiles Judson, Jr., of Strat- 
ford, were most rigidly opposed to raising the age of consent to eigh- 
teen years. Their arguments were the usual subterfuges used of the 


* Unfortunately Massachusetts failed to take the advance step which would place 
her abreast of the most enlightened states. It was probably New York to which Mr. 
Hicks intended to refer, or else he was misinformed by premature reports. 

H. H. G,. 
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possibility of young men being blackmailed and their lives ruined by 
designing and bad women. It is a fact worth noting, too, that the 
state’s attorneys requested that the age of consent be not raised to 
eighteen years. 

In the senate the action of the house in accepting the minority re- 
port was not concurred in, the senate refusing to raise the age of con- 
sent above sixteen years. The house refused to change its former 
action, and a committee of conference from the house was appointed 
to confer with the senate and bring about concurrent action with the 
house. The effort was futile. The vote in the senate placed Senators 
Coffee, Dayton, Johnson, Lee, Palmer, Ferris, Bernd, Chandler, Smith, 
Warner, Averill, Chapman, and Donglass on record as opposing the 
bill as passed by the house. Five senators— Marigold, Birge, Cates, 
Little, and Fuller — favored the passage of the bill, and Senator Mari- 
gold made one of the most eloquent speeches of the session in its be- 
half. Senators Hall, Crosby, Webster, Lounsbury, and Hunt were 
absent from their seats when the bill came up. 

Thus the bill on which the protection of the honor of Connecticut's 
girls hung was stranded between the house and the senate, the latter 
body favoring sixteen years and the former eighteen years. Neither 
body seemed inclined to concede a point, and unless one did no action 
could be taken and the age of consent would remain at fourteen years. 
Finally Dr. Whiton, representative from Manchester, addressed the 
house on the subject. He urged that while the friends of the bill 
were in hopes of having the age raised to eighteen years, he saw no 
possibility of it this term, and it would be far better to accept the 
senate’s action and raise the age two years than it would be to remain 
obdurate and for two years more permit the daughters of the state to 
be ruined at fourteen years. The fairness of this argument was seen 
and the house concurred with the senate and passed the bill, making 
the age of consent sixteen years. 

The rape statute of Connecticut reads: 

‘* Every person who shall commit the crime of rape upon any female 
of the ag of fourteen years or more, or who shall carnally know and 
abuse ar ‘female under the age of fourteen years, shall be imprisoned 
in the s ate prison not less than three years.” 

This law leaves a very wide discretion with the judge. The action 
of the present legislature, by raising the age of consent to sixteen 
years, practically amends the above statute, and if any person carnally 
knows any female under sixteen years it is rape. 

RICHARD HOWELL. 

A fine report and much supplementary information was re- 
ceived also from that earnest and capable worker, Mrs. Ella B. 
Kendrick, but it was too late for use here and it is impossible to 
take further space for Connecticut. We had hoped to give the 
portraits of those mentioned above and others, but space and 
results forbid. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan had a tremendous contest. Senator McLaughlin, 
the champion of the bill, was challenged to fight by an irate 
member by the name of Clapp, who was opposed to the passage of 
the bill. Many of the leading people of the state took a hand in 
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the contest, and monster petitions with over 20,000 names were 
sent up demanding that the bill pass. The leading newspapers of 
the state took sides, and it is asserted that no legislation ever at- 
tempted in Michigan created so much interest or was so generally 
discussed. On the trains, people went through the cars, asking 
travellers to vote on the subject. Women’s clubs and men’s clubs 
discussed the matter. But in spite of all, Michigan still remains 
two years behind her most progressive sisters in the West and 
the Empire State of New York. It is confidently believed that 
she will range herself with the best at the next session of her leg- 
islature. 
REPORT. 


Michigan has been made to feel during the past winter the advance 
and pressure of moral and protective legislation on behalf of youth. 
While succeeding only in raising the age of consent to sixteen years, 
the attention of the people has been called to a great many other stat- 
utes relative to the protection of our girls and women that are so weak 
and defective as to be a shame to our state. At a regular meeting of 
the Detroit Woman’s Club in the month of February, Mrs. James W. 
Hine reviewed “the age-of-consent symposium ”’ given in the January 
ARENA, and it awakened such an-interest in the subject that a bill was 
drawn for the club by Judge Andrew Howell, whose ‘“‘ Annotated Stat- 
utes” are authority in our courts throughout the state. His extended 
experience on the bench and practical knowledge of the laws, and his 
counsel, ever ready, were invaluable to the friends of the measure. 
Through the earnest effort of Mrs. A. A. Boutelle, who wielded her pen 
so ably through press and in correspondence, the bill was brought be- 
fore the public. It was found we had two laws on this subject, one 
providing punishment for rape, and another for protection to chaste 
girls. The first named is Sec. 9094 of Howell's Statutes, which reads: 
‘*If any person shall ravish and carnally know any female of the age of 
fourteen years, or more, by force and against her will, or shall unlaw- 
fully and carnally know and abuse any female under the age of fourteen 
years, he shall be punished by imprisonment in the state prison for life 
or for any term of years.” The bill’ introduced in the legislature 
amended this section by substituting eighteen for fourteen years. The 
other law spoken of was entitled ‘“ An act to protect the chastity of 
girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years and to punish the 
violation thereof”? (Sec. 9314 (a) of Howell’s Annotated Statutes), 
the punishment provided being imprisonment in the state prison or re- 
formatory for five years or in a county jail for one year, or by fine of not 
more than a thousand dollars. 

Oninquiry concerning the practica’ working of these laws it was found 
that the crime of rape was the one raost in need of correction. In fact 
the law protecting chaste girls is good for very little as it is framed, one 
lawyer of prominence and large practice stating that in all his practice 
he knew of only three cases tried under it. Still there have been many 
cases known that were never tried under that or any other law. 

The legal age for marriage in this state is sixteen years for girls and 
eighteen years for boys. Our physicians have joined us in an effort to 
change this law, making it eighteen years for both parties unless. with 
the consent of parent or guardian, 

The age of majority for property rights in Michigan is twenty-one. 
Think of it! The girl’s pocket-book protected absolutely until she is 
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twenty-one, and only a possible fine of $1,000 or one year in jail for 
robbing a fair young girl of her God-given mark and bloom of purity, 
either by protestations of love or promise of marriage or gift of a 
trifling value. 

Another statute of shameful inefficiency is found in Sec. 9314 g. h. 
It reads: ‘‘ Taking a girl not over seventeen years old to a house of pros- 
titution or assignation and detaining her there for any purpose whatever is 
a crime, punished by a fine of not more than $100 or ninety days in jail.”’ 
Look at that! A crime punished by afine of $100 or 90 days in jail. The 
writ of habeas corpus required here to secure possession of the girl must be 
obtained from the slow-moving court, and your daughter, held there only 
by lock and key, is ruined ere you can reach her. Will not the fathers of our 
pure and innocent girls rise at the plea in behalf of their own daughters’ 
peril and those who are ignorant and fatherless? This age should be raised 
to twenty-one and the punishment made life imprisonment. Under this 
law there is a regular system of procurers working throughout our 
state for houses of prostitution. They may be found on trains, at depots, 
and on our very streets. 

These and a great many other laws demand revision, and a company 
of earnest workers, including lawyers, physicians, and women, are pre- 
paring bills of great importance for the next legislature to consider. 
As the people of our beautiful state value the home, and personal 
purity in both sexes, and a reverence for womanhood, let them see to it 
that the men of their choice to fill our legislative halls two years hence 
shall be men of good morals and upright characters. 

All parts of the state have been awakened to a lively interest in the 
age-of-consent legislation, and petitions were sent to the legislature 
containing over twenty thousand names. We wish to acknowledge the 
hearty support given to the bill by the noble women of our state, by 
several circuit judges, prosecuting attorneys, lawyers, police captains, 
physicians, ministers, and business men by the hundreds, who petitioned 
for raising the age to eighteen years and who we trust will not relax 
their interest till that end is secured. Iam sure they would not, could 
they have heard the desperate arguments put forth by our legislators in 
behalf of making it only sixteen years or less.. At the hearing before 
the senate judiciary committee, comprising Senators Clapp, Janes, 
Jamison, Kilpatrick, and Barnum, there were present several prominent 
ladies and gentlemen from different parts of the state, among whom 
was Mrs. J. R. McLaughlin, whose earnest and untiring labors in the 
cause not only with members of the legislature but in enlisting the 
coéperation of the people throughout the state, have been most effi- 
cient in securing whatever of good has been accomplished. Mrs. Judge 
Howell gave before the legislature a strong and well-prepared argument 
in favor of eighteen years, which it is greatly to be regretted cannot 
here find space. 

An able presentation of the need of better protection to our work- 
ing girls and orphans was made by Miss Clara Avery, president of the 
State Federation of Woman's Clubs, whose life of wide experience and 
observation in this and foreign lands afforded much valuable informa- 
tion. These arguments held the close attention of the judiciary com- 
mittee for an entire evening. Dr. E. L. Shurly spoke from his field of 
knowledge in his profession and in behalf of his wife’s earnest desire 
to aid the measure. Mrs. Shurly has given twenty years of her life to 
reform and philanthropic work in the city of Detroit. Mrs. Lucinda 
H. Stone, a remarkable woman of eighty years, was also present, not 
intending to speak, but was drawn to her feet to utter a few earnest 
words. Mr. and Mrs. Melvin A. Root, of Bay City, who sent one of the 
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largest petitions, bearing over eight hundred names, gave strong argu- 
ments in favor of the bill, showing distinctions in our laws where they 
so often discriminate in favor of man and against woman. 

An effort to go into executive session, made by Senators Barnard 
and Johnson, was intended to exclude those most earnestly interested 
in the passage of the bill and to afford a convenient opportunity to give 
it a death-blow in the dark. ‘The strong and forcible stand taken for 
open doors by Senator McLaughlin’s appeal to the manhood of the 
senate was all that saved the bill at that time. Undignified and un- 
gentlemanly remarks, which stirred the ire of more than one within 
the hearing of their voices, were made by those endeavoring to close 
the doors. The friends of the measure stood nobly for its passage at 
seventeen * years, as reported by a majority of the judiciary committee. 
Senator Jamison spoke in behalf of the majority report, which in- 
cluded himself and Senators Kilpatrick and Barnum. Senators Clapp 
and Janes were the minority, and both spoke vigorously against the age 
being seventeen. The writer regrets that the argument of Senator 
Clapp is not at hand. 

It was urged that to place the age of consent above sixteen years was 
too high, as there are so many bad girls at that age to tempt the men and 
boys. Others said that public sentiment was not educated up to plac- 
ing the age above sixteen years; another said that the law of nature 
comes before the law of man or God in these things. Senator Thomp- 
son, who from the first declared he was there to defeat that bill if no 
other, did not speak in public, but by his influence, exerted in a man- 
ner known to himself and those allied with him, did not once relax his 
efforts to defeat it. 

In discussion of the bill Senator Bialy spoke strong and stirring 
words in its behalf, while Senator McLaughlin spoke several times and 
treated the matter from the legal and social standpoints. Senator Mc- 
Laughlin’s brief, which I am able to give, simply indicates his line of 
argument, which was wholly scientific and unemotional. He said in 
part: ‘* This is a profound subject. It affects nothing less than the 
morals of the state—the very foundation of civilization. I am pre- 
pared to urge its passage upon three principal grounds: first, that of 
adequate protection to innocent girls — children; second, that of purity 
in young manhood; third, that of the public morals and the benefit of 
society. 

“It will be necessary before’ proceeding further with this discussion 
to determine our exact status in this matter; just what is meant by the 
expression, ‘the age of consent,’ and what are the holdings. of the court 
in regard to it. 

‘* The age of consent is the time fixed by the law when a girl may 
agree or consent to carnal relations with a man. It is based upon the 
idea of the old English law that the blame of a ‘ mutual fault’ shall 
not rest upon one of the offenders only. It implies that equality of con- 
ditions of mind and body that is essential to an agreement; as other- 
wise it would not be amutual fault. Ordinarily, the law does not permit 
contracts to be made between parties of conspicuously unequal capac- 
ities. For instance: an idiot cannot contract; a child may not enter into 
a contract with a man for the disposal of property. The state prevents 
a minor from disposing of his or her property ou the ground of the im- 
maturity of the child. And yet a little girl —a child — may legally give 
her consent to a matter as compared with which the loss of property is 
nothing.”’ 

He then elaborated his argument upon the following lines: The bur- 


* It was originally drawn to read eighteen. 
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den of proof is upon the woman. —Defile the source of a stream, and 
its whole waters become filthy. — Fatherless girls. — Purity in homes, 
boys and girls. — Factory girls. — Country girls. — Habeas corpus neces- 
sary to obtain possession of an abducted girl. — Number of procuresses. 

The vote on the amendment making the age sixteen years was lost by 
a vote of twelve to fourteen.* 

The question now presented was the passage of the bill making it 
seventeen years. Vote taken. Yeas: Barnum, Bialy, Briggs, Chitten- 
den, Eaton, French, Gaige, Jamison, Jewell, Kilpatrick, Martin, Nason, 
McLaughlin, Prescott, Smalley, Wheeler, Preston—17. Nays: Clapp, 
Janes, Johnson, Keeler, Merriman, Pascoe, Shaw, Sheldon, Thompson, 
Townsend — 10. 

This was a great gain. The age of consent was now raised from 
fourteen to seventeen years. The vote was a strong and hearty one 
given by these men after weeks of thought and arguments pro and con. 
It is well to look carefully at these names now, as we see them standing 
for the protection of the girl of seventeen years. These men stand as 
the fathers and brothers of those around whom we would place the 
arm of the law. Look at them! We shall see them again. The men 
voting in opposition here were doing so in spite of their constituents. 
They had received many petitions and personal letters asking them to 
vote for the age of consent at eighteen. Their excuses were pitiful to 
listen to. A senator said that girls could take care of themselves if they 
wanted to. He would prefer his daughter should marry at sixteen, 
whether he gave his consent or not, than remain single till she was 
twenty-one. Another senator scornfully remarked, ‘* He would be 
ashamed to have his vote influenced by any woman on earth.” 

A bold editorial appeared in the Detroit Tribune censuring the senate 
for its action. It was read from the floor of the senate by Mr. John- 
son, who seemed terrified at what they had done. A rumor became 
prevalent through the boasting of Senator Thompson that the Liquor 
Association would see to it that the bill would not stand at that age, 
but it was not ascertained just what important part that body took in 
its defeat. Senator Thompson seemed surprised at the strength the 
bill had gathered, and set about to undo the work done. Accordingly 
on the next day a motion to reconsider the vote by which the senate 
had passed the age-of-consent law, was made by Senator Janes. It was 
carried by a vote of sixteen yeas and twelve nays. Senator Barnard 
was present at this time. Senators Briggs, French, Eaton, and Smalley 
voted in the affirmative, while they had voted for the seventeen years 
the day before. Senator Brundage was present on that day only of the 
whole week’s session. Senator Janes moved to lay the bill on the table, 
which was defeated; and not succeeding in killing it outright in that 
move, now made the motion to reconsider the vote of the day previous 
on the amendment of Mr. Clapp. 

Of course the opposition had now ‘“ fixed ’’ enough votes to carry all 
motions, except to kill it outright. Men who had promised their wives 
that they would support this bill, as the only one which they had ever 
asked them to support, were false to their word and yielded to the in- 
fluence of Senator Thompson and his cohorts. One senator who had 
voted for seventeen years the day previous, without courage to go again 
on record, actually hid himself in a dark corner. Thus we are brought 
to scan these names once more. 

The motion now before the senate was that of Mr. Janes’ amendment 


*Yeas; Briggs, Clapp, Eaton, Janes, Johnson, Keeler, Merriman, Pascoe, Shaw, Shel- 
don, Thompson, Townsend —12. Nays: Barnum, Bialy, Chittenden, Gaige, Jamison, 
Kilpatrick, Martin, Nason, McLaughlin, Prescott, Smalley, Wheeler, Preston — 13. 
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of the words ‘the full age of sixteen’’ in lieu of the words “age of 
seventeen.’’ Senator McLaughlin, who always demanded the yeas and 
nays, did so now, and the vote was as follows: Yeas: Barnard, Briggs, 
Brundage, Earle, Eaton, French, Janes, Johnson, Keeler, Merriman, 
Pascoe, Shaw, Sheldon, Smalley, Thompson, Townsend—16. Nays: 
Barnum, Bialy, Chittenden, Jamison, Jewell, Kilpatrick, Martin, Mason, 
McLaughlin, Prescott, Preston, Wheeler — 12. 

It fills one with chagrin and consternation that our legislators should 
have resorted to some of the most shameful arguments and actions to 
thus accomplish their wishes in defeating a most worthy and essential 
measure for the good of society and morals everywhere. 

The house of representatives were becoming interested now and man- 
ifested great alarm that they could not pass the bill above sixteen years. 
Some of these left their session to help the senators reconsider. The 
bill was not allowed to rest, but was sent immediately to the house, thus 
cutting off another reconsideration in the senate; and it was referred to 
the house judiciary committee, which comprised Representatives Covell, 
Matthews, Cook, Partridge, Rice, Kimmis, and Graham. 

The committee’s consideration of the bill was courteous, and all but 
two members were in favor of amending it to read eighteen years. 
Then, too, the house had a large number of representatives who would 
have been glad to support the bill on the floor and to vote for eighteen 
years. Among these were Hon. F. C. Chamberlain, J. T. Campbell, 
Donovan, of Bay, Charles Holden, R. D. Graham, and others. There 
were others, too, who brought forth the same old arguments of black- 
mail, bad girls, one-sided punishment, ‘‘ and fear of public sentiment,” 
didn’t want to lose their chances of ‘‘ returning to the legislature 
again.’’ Several days’ work was expended on meeting these argu- 
ments in a personal manner, and not until ninety of the one hundred 
members had been talked with did the friends of the bill call for it. 
Chairman Covell was very reluctant to give it out then, and did not do 
so for many days. During this time Representative Kempf was pre- 
paring a speech to oppose it if reported out at eighteen. Representa- 
tives Redfern, McNall, Robinson, Wagar, Allen, Foote, Edgar, Smith, 
Gordon, Richardson, Lindermann, Flood, Whitney, Matthews, Benoit, 
Moore, and Holmes are some of those who stood against raising the 
age to eighteen years. 

The house was not given an opportunity to put itself on record for 
eighteen years. It was not deemed wise to bring up the fight in the 
senate again, and no amendment was offered to the committee on the 
bill at sixteen years. When the bill came before the house there was 
no discussion whatever, and on Representative Partridge’s motion the 
rules were suspended, the bill was read a third time and passed by the 
following vote, only eighty-five members being present: Yeas, 79; 
nays, 6. The negative vote on sixteen years would mean fourteen, as 
the present law is. Nays: Representatives Allen, Benoit, Flood, Cam- 
burn, Edgar, Moore. 

Never in the memory of some of the oldest employees about the 
capitol has a measure of this kind received such treatment in the 
house. It was a fine tribute, and no one knows what “ might have 
been ’’ had the bill been first considered here. 

Early in the session the attention of Governor John T. Rich had 
been called to the bill, and it now being placed before him he promptly 
signed it and it became a law on April 29, 1895. x. TF. B. 


Much additional information poured in upon this office from 
men and women all over Michigan, but space forbids the use 
of more of it here. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Although the measure failed in Massachusetts, the fight is in- 
structive, and is therefore included. Similar reports came from 
Alabama, Indiana, Minnesota, and other states, but it is not 
deemed best to include at this time more than one state which 
failed wholly of any action. 

REPORT. 


While a victory cannot be reported for the age-of-consent bill in 
Massachusetts this year, the educational campaign has been of value, 
insomuch that a vigorous campaign next year will unquestionably re- 
sult in its passage. The history of the age-of-consent legislation in the 
Bay State has been one of slow but steady progress from a barbaric 
disregard of the claims of womanhood, to an increased recognition of 
the rights of our girls to protection. Prior to 1852, no such legislation 
is discoverable. In that year the age of consent was fixed at ten years, 
the penalty for violation of the law being life imprisonment in the state 
prison. In 1871, the penalty was changed to imprisonment for life or 
for any term of years. Not till 1886 was the age raised; in that year a 
law was passed fixing it at thirteen years. In 1888 the age was raised 
to fourteen, and in 1893 to sixteen years, the penalty in all cases remain- 
ing the same. In these various laws, rape is defined as follows: ‘* Who- 
soever ravishes and carnally knows a female by force and against her 
will,” or ‘*Whosoever unlawfully and carnally knows and abuses a 
female child under the age of sixteen years.”’” With the exception 
of the age designated, there is hardly a change in the wording of the 
law from 1852 to 1893. 

The bills introduced this year aimed at furnishing more adequate pro- 
tection to girlhood by fixing the age at eighteen years. In all other 
respects, by the laws of the state, a girl under eighteen is a minor, and 
entitled to protection. She cannot marry without the consent of her 
parents until she has reached the age of eighteen years. Even until 
she is twenty-one she cannot vote even for members of the school com- 
mittee, nor can she devise or bequeath property. Her very earnings 
are not her own, but belong to her parents. In the eyes of the law she 
isa minor. But the state will not interfere to prevent her wrecking her 
life forever by the commission of an act of which her immature mind 
cannot foresee the consequences. The record of the past year shows a 
manifest attempt on the part of our legislators to defeat the bill in an 
underhanded way, though they are extremely unwilling to appear before 
the public in open opposition. 

Early in the session, bills were introduced by Senator Harvey in 
the senate and by Mr. Young in the house. In both, the phraseology 
of the old law was retained, the only change made being the substitu- 
tion of eighteen for sixteen years. They were at once referred to the 
respective committees on judiciary. As the advertisements of public 
hearings, whether with intention to mislead or not, simply defined the 
bill in each case as ‘tan act relative to the punishment of rape,” the 
public in general did not realize that the bills contemplated raising the 
age of consent, hence even those most interested failed to appear at 
the hearing on the house bill. Later, two hearings were given on the 
senate bill, of which several friends of the measure were notified in 
time to be present. 

The house committee on judiciary, consisting of Messrs. Myers, 
Bailey, Wentworth, Slade, Gillingham, Lowell, Irwin, Phelps, and 
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Quirk, seized on the lack of attendance at the committee hearing as a 
good excuse to report against the bill, as a measure for which there 
was no demand. Their report was at first accepted, but later recon- 
sidered by a vote of 103 to 95, and the bill was later passed to a second 
reading. At that point it was amended to read as follows: ‘*‘ Whoever 
unlawfully and carnally knows and abuses a female persun under the 
age of sixteen years, or a female person of chaste life and conver- 
sation not less than sixteen nor more than eighteen years of age, shall 
be punished,” etc. In this form, it passed the second and third 
readings, and was sent to the senate, where it was referred to the 
judiciary committee to await action on the senate bill. 

Meanwhile the senate bill had also been altered, and came before 
the senate in the following form: ‘‘ Whoever unlawfully and carnally 
knows and abuses a female person under the age of sixteen years, or 
whoever being eighteen years of age or older unlawfully and carnally 
knows a female person under eighteen years of age,”’ etc. On the 
third reading, the following addition was made: ‘* provided, however, 
that when such female person was at the time of such offence over 
sixteen years of age and of unchaste life and conversation, the court 
may in its discretion, instead of such punishment by imprisonment, 
impose a fine not exceeding twenty dollars.”’ The bill, thus amended 
beyond all recognition, was passed on to the house, where even the 
friends of the original measure refused to support it, and it was re- 
jected. The senate then took up the house bill, and referred it to the 
next general court. 

The measure in its unperverted form was ably championed in the 
house by Messrs. Young, of Springfield, Krebs, of Boston, Hathaway, 
of Westfield, Roe, of Worcester, and others. Its leading opponents 
were Messrs. Myers, of Cambridge, and Lowell, of Boston. In the sen- 
ate, Senators Harvey and Miller were its most conspicuous advocates, 
while Senators Atwood and Bradford fought most strenuously against 
it. The history of the contest shows that the measure was defeated 
by treacherous and hostile amendments. In an open field, the Massa- 
chusetts legislature will not again dare to rank itself on the side of 
libertinism by refusing to protect the maidenhood of the old Bay 
State. JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 




















SHOULD THE SUPREME COURT BE 
REORGANIZED ? 


AND PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION BE DEMANDED 
FOR THE ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES 
IN CONGRESS ? 


BY JAMES M. ASHLEY. 


In 1869 I proposed the following amendment to the 
national Constitution: 

Strike out Section One of Article Three, and insert the 
following: 

ARTICLE UL 

“The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges both of the Supreme and District Courts shall hold 
their offices for twenty years: Provided, that no judge shall 
act as a member of the Supreme Court, nor of any District 
Court of the United States, after he shall have reached the 
age of seventy years. After their appointment and quali- 
fication, they shall be ineligible to any office under the 
national government except promotion in the judicial 
department. They shall at stated times receive for their 
services a compensation, which shall not be diminished dur- 
ing their continuance in office. After the expiration of the 
term of service of each judge of the Supreme or of any Dis- 
trict Court of the United States, the Congress shall, by law, 
provide such annual compensation as they may deem 
proper for each of said retiring judges during life, which 
compensation shall not be diminished. 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation.” 

When this amendment was proposed in Congress, I held, 
as I now hold, that the power conceded by law and custom 
to the Supreme Court of declaring an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional by the vote of a majority of a quorum, was a 
menace to democratic government. I held then, and hold 
now, that no law of Congress should thus be vetoed by a 
mere majority of this court. The extent to which I would 
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be willing to go, when reorganizing this court, and defining 
its power and duty, would be to authorize it, when a full 
bench was present, to suspend by a two-thirds vote an act 
of Congress (because of its alleged unconstitutionality) until 
it could be considered by Congress with the opinion of the 
court before them. If after reconsideration, the Congress 
again passed the act, it should remain a law, the opinion 
of two-thirds of the court to the contrary notwithstanding. 
If constitutional questions which are passed upon by a two- 
thirds vote of the Supreme Court are not to be submitted for 
reconsideration and final determination.by the Congress, as 
above proposed, then the rule should be made imperative 
requiring a unanimous vote of the court and the personal 
presence of a full bench as a condition to declaring a law of 
Congress unconstitutional. Anything short of this is a 
mockery, and a surrender of the nation’s sovereignty to a 
majority of the Supreme Court. 

I have never been a believer in the infallibility of this 
“august tribunal.” I do not forget that this court affirmed 
constitutionality of the famous alien and sedition law, and 
attempted to make it as-sacred as the Constitution itself. 
Lut for the prompt and vigorous protest of the people, that 
law, had it been retained on the statute books and enforced, 
would have destroyed everywhere within our national juris- 
diction, the liberty of the press and the freedom of speech. 
I do not forget that this court, with but two dissenting votes, 
promulgated the infamous “Dred-Scott” decision, affirming 
an historic falsehood by declaring that the Constitution 
recognized and legalized property in men. 

Jetferson held that “the federal judiciary were an irre- 
sponsible body of crafty sappers and miners, who slyly and 
without causing alarm, were laying the foundation for the 
destruction of the Constitution, in a way open force would 
not dare to attempt.” 

I hold the memory of Chief Justice Marshall in higher 
esteem than that of any man who has occupied a place on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, and yet I would not be 
willing to make two-thirds of any body of nine men who 
were his legal and intellectual equals, the final arbiters on 
questions of constitutional interpretation, and thus clothe 
six men with an absolute veto on the acts of Congress. 

In all cases we must reserve the right to appeal from this 
court to the people. 

If this court is to have an absolute veto upon the acts of 
Congress by declaring them null and void at pleasure, and 
the people recognize such power as legally lodged in these 
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judges without the right of appeal, the court becomes in 
fact the supreme sovereign power of the nation. 

It is declared in the Constitution that the power of this 
court is judicial, and unquestionably it was intended to be 
limited to “cases in law and equity.” On political subjects 
it speaks without right or authority. It can issue no injune- 
tions to Congress or to the people, nor punish them for 
refusing to obey such injunctions if issued. On the con- 
trary, Congress may by express authority of the Constitu- 
tion impeach the judges of the Supreme Court for mal- 
feasance or corruption in office, and put them on trial before 
the Senate, as has been done and may again be done. 

I held when the “Dred-Scott” decision was rendered, that 
the members of the court who voted for that decision ought 
to have been impeached. If our Supreme Court judges 
could have been removed as the English judges can be re- 
moved, by petition to the crown, I would have introduced 
a resolution petitioning the executive for the removal of 
every “Dred-Scott” judge, immediately on the meeting of 
the first Congress after Mr. Lincoln became President. 
lortunate was it for the nation that they were so soon 
thereafter removed by Providence. 

The chief courts of England have extraordinary powers, 
but notwithstanding they are under a monarchy, the su- 
preme power which corrects and controls them is very 
properly lodged in Parliament, which is elected by the 
people, and which by petition to the crown may practically 
demand the removal of any judge; and such a request the 
crown has never refused. On each occasion when Parlia- 
ment formulated such a demand, I believe the judges re- 
signed in order to escape impeachment. The supreme 
power in this country ought to be lodged in the American 
Congress. The people may always elect to that body abler 
lawyers and better representative men than have uniformly 
been on the supreme bench, if they but resolve to do so. 

I would have voted for the removal of the “Dred-Scott” 
judges because as a court they usurped power by travelling 
out of the record for the express purpose of making a politi- 
eal decision. After dismissing the “Dred-Scott” case as 
they did for want of jurisdiction, they proceeded with 
amazing assurance to deliver a decision on the merits of 
a case which they had officially determined they could not 
try, for want of aright totryit. But they were equal to the 
task. They worked like “crafty sappers and miners,” in 
building a long and shaky judicial superstructure, upon 
which all the judges passed over but two. When the court 
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thus travelled out of the record and assumed to pass upon 
the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories, 
they were guilty of deliberate usurpation, in that they made 
a political decision on a question not before them. 

Mr. Justice Wayne, of Georgia, in constructing one of the 
long spans of this rickety “Dred-Scott” bridge, on which all 
the judges crossed except Judges Curtis and McLean (in 
order to reach the ebony image of slavery, before which they 
bowed), assigned as a reason for travelling out of the record 
and passing upon the constitutionality of the Missouri Com 
promise, “its necessity,” in order to give “peace and har 
mony” to the country. I quote him verbatim. He said: 
“The case involves private rights of great value, and con 
stitutional principles of the highest importance, about which 
there had become such a difference of opinion that the peace 
and harmony of the country required the settlement of them 
by judicial decision.” In this short sentence, one of the 
“crafty sappers and miners” unintentionally showed his 
hand. Mr. Justice Wayne did not inform the public from 
whence the Supreme Court derived its authority to settle 
political questions for the people, to the end, as he declared, 
“that peace and harmony” might be secured between con- 
tending political parties. 

If the Superme Court may by interpretation change the 
Constitution, as it has done more than once, and a bare 
majority can veto any law of Congress, then indeed is the 
sovereignty of the nation vested in the Supreme Court. 
Congress may pass such laws as the people demand, but the 
Supreme Court can declare them null and void; and if there 
is to be no appeal from this tribunal to Congress and the 
people, then the judges of this Court become our masters 
and the government ceases to be a democratic republic. If 
the judges of this Court, by quietly “sapping and mining,” 
can thus become independent of the power that created 
them, they will by their own acts have raised themselves 
above all law and above the Constitution. 

It is a fallacy to assume that the members of this Court 
are purer or better or wiser than other men. Ihave known 
gentlemen who professed to believe that even a partisan, 
after his appointment to the Supreme bench, was trans- 
formed when he put on the judicial robes, and became by 
some supernatural influence a mild-mannered, unambitious 
man, who would do no wrong and could make but few, if 
any, mistakes, and that it would be quite safe to intrust him 
with the interpretation of all law and the Constitution. I 
have a proper respect for the ability and purity of our 
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highest court, but it is a respect born of a knowledge which 
observation and experience have given me. In my opinion 
the human nature of no member of our Supreme Court was 
ever materially changed by an appointment to that position. 
Ifhehad been a partisan before hisappointment, he remained 
a party man on the bench. If he were a presidential aspir- 
ant, he continued his plotting as before his appointment, as 
many of his judicial utterances would often disclose, despite 
all effort on his part to conceal his purpose. Let the reader 
recall the votes of the Supreme Court judges during the 
Hayes and Tilden contest before the electoral sommission, 
and he will recognize the truth of what I wnie. In this 
case, although clothed with the ermine, they were still men 
of like passions and partisan bias with ourselves. 

The power of four or five men to veto the concurrent 
judgment of the entire nation, as deliberately expressed by 
the national Congress, is an autocratic and dangerous 
power, and assails the fundamental principles of our Consti- 
tution, which recognizes that the people are the source of all 
power; and from their decisions there should be no appeal, 
except back to themselves, for a sober second thought. 

For two hundred years or more the leading statesmen of 
the British Parliament have been recognized as abler men 
and greater lawyers than any of the judges of the highest 
courts of England. In my time the American House of 
Representatives has more than once contained abler men 
and better lawyers than any who in that time were on the 
bench of the Supreme Court. Ido not say this to disparage 
our bench or the British bench. I simply state a fact. [If it 
is safest and best for the people of England to intrust con- 
stitutional questions to their representatives in Parliament, 
why would it not be safest and best for us to intrust all such 
questions for final determination to the American Congress 
rather than to a majority of the Supreme Court? 

In the light of our experience with the Supreme Court, we 
shall be better prepared when we come to reorganize it, to 
prescribe its powers and duty and the limit of its jurisdic- 
tion, as also that of the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States. Whatever grants of power may be con- 
ferred on the Supreme and Circuit and District Courts of 
the United States when they are reorganized, I hope that the 
people without regard to party will insist upon substantially 
the following proposition, which was the concluding para- 
graph in one section of a constitutional amendment pre- 
pared by me during my first term in Congress, for the 
reorganization of this court: “But no Justice of the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, nor Judge of any Cir- 
cuit or District Court of the United States, shall be eligible 
to be elected President of the United States.” 

It will be observed that in my proposed amendment to the 
Constitution I retire the judges at seventy and make them 
ineligible to be elected President, to the end that the mem- 
bers of the court may be made free from political ambition, 
and that during their term of office their intellects may not 
be biased by party interests or by party temptations. Per 
sonal observation caused me to prescribe this limitation 
and prohibition. I had repeatedly witnessed the sad sight 
of one-third of the members of the Supreme Court sleeping 
upon the bench and dying with age, and one-third or more 
who were crazed with the glitter of the Presidency, so that 
a majority were utterly unfitted for the proper discharge 
of the duty imposed by law on such a tribunal. If there is 
in this country one body of men more than another who 
ought to have clear and strong intellects and be free from 
all political ambition and financially removed from tempta- 
tion, it is the Supreme Court. Certainly it will be conceded 
by all that a man who is plotting and scheming for the 
Presidency is out of place in a high judicial office. 

To the end that the number of able representative men 
may be increased in the House of Representatives, I favor 
the plan of proportional representation. The adoption of 
a constitutional amendment such as I proposed in Congress 
in 1869, would beyond question secure the services of the 
ablest men in the states entitled to two or more representa- 
tives in Congress. This is the article as then proposed: 

“In the election of Representatives to the Congress of the 
United States, where more than one member is to be 
selected from any state, Congress shall prescribe the manner 
in which the additional members shall be chosen, and shall 
provide for securing to the qualified voters of such states, 
proportional representation as near as may be.” 

I hold that Congress may now provide by law for securing 
to the voters of the several states having more than one 
member, proportional representation without such an 
amendment; but with such an amendment duly adopted, 
Congress would be required to enact a law to conform to 
such a constitutional provision. Proportional representa- 
tion can be approximately secured for all states entitled to 
two or more representatives in Congress, and the result may 
be obtained with substantial accuracy. Proportional repre- 
sentation is a fundamental question, and is more important 
to the electors of the United States than the temporary 
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udjustment of tariff duties, or the free coinage of silver, or 
any other commercial or business question, which a ma- 
jority in Congress may from time to time consider and ad- 
just at pleasure. It ought to be made the paramount ques- 
tion, until each voter in the United States has secured to 
him an equality of political power and a direct ballot when 
nominating and electing a President and selecting repre- 
sentatives in Congress and members of State legislatures. 
Secure proportional representation to the voters at the 
nomination and election of representatives in Congress, and 
noisy cranks and chick-a-de-dee statesmen will be relegated 
to the rear, where they properly belong, and from which 
they would seldom have emerged but for the corruption 
inseparable from the caucus and convention system—a sys- 
tem which enables the trickster and briber to force himself 
upon his party, and then compels each voter to support him, 
or bolt the nominee of his party. When the right of an 
elector to cumulate his vote is secured, the days of political 
charlatans will be numbered, and in their stead able and 
honorable men will be selected. If one-tenth of the brain 
force and one-tenth of the time and money that in the past 
quarter of a century have been expended by active and 
earnest men in their efforts to organize and give success to 
new political parties, had been put forth to secure propor- 
tional representation to all groups of voters numerous 
enough to make a ratio in each state for one representative 
in Congress, or in state legislatures, there is no question 
that a large number of able men would have been chosen, 
and not at all improbable that such minority groups would 
often have been numerous enough to hold the balance 
of power in many state legislatures and in Congress as well. 
A Congress so chosen would represent all groups of 
voters, and reflect the general judgment of the whole people. 
The popular branch of Congress under this plan would 
become preéminent, and always contain abler men than the 
American Senate, as the British House of Commons always 
contains abler men than the House of Lords. To a House 
of Representatives thus elected, I would prefer to entrust 
all questions of constitutional interpretation, rather than 
to two-thirds of the nine men now on the Supreme bench, or to 
two-thirds of any number of men who may hereafter be 
appointed in their places when the court is reorganized. 











PREACHER AND PLUTOCRAT: OR THE 
CORRUPTION OF THE CHURCH 
THROUGH WEALTH. 


BY REV. WALTER ALLEN EVANS. 


There never was an age since time began which needed so much to be frightened out 
of its false security and shaken from its covenants with Death, as this Laodicean, 
facing-both-ways, neither-one-thing-nor-the-other age of ours. It is an age which 
really fears man and only pretends to fear God.— Canon Farrar. 

Evangelical Christianity, born anew in the German Refor- 
mation, baptized under the hands of the Puritans and the 
Wesleys, has already so far apostatized that another refor- 
mation is needed to fit the church for the work of the greater 
century soon to dawn. The cold formalism of a utilitarian 
religiousness, ornate with pomp and ceremony, makes of 
the church of the present day, to a very large degree, a val- 
ley of dry bones greater than that which Ezekiel saw, and 
as sorely in need of a divine afflatus to give it life. Social 
discontent, born of pinching poverty on the one hand and 
riotous riches on the other, gambling, intemperance, com- 
mercial dishonor, political corruption, and the whole pestif- 
erous brood of evils which prey upon the nation and 
threaten its peace if not its perpetuity as a free republic— 
they «a// find their coveted opportunity, when they do not 
find their abetment, in the worldly ideals, the grasping 
covetousness, the denominational pride, the sectarian sel- 
fishness, the moral cowardice, and the spiritual apathy of 
the church. 

Much is made, upon occasion, by those who would con- 
done or gloss over the sins of the church, of the great in- 
crease in the number of communicants in the churches dur- 
ing the present century—greater relatively than the in- 
crease in population. But here nothing is more misleading 
than numbers. “The kingdom of heaven cometh not with 
observation,” and heaven help the church when she rates 
her conquests by count of heads! “When I am weak, then 
am I strong,” was the profound remark of the great apostle 
concerning himself. So is it with the church. The only 
power in the church that is worthy the name is spiritual 
power—the power that comes of being right and doing 
right. 
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The church of the apostles and martyrs, few in numbers, 
unorganized, poor, despised, and persecuted, because it was 
pure Was invincible. But the church of victorious Constan- 
tine, the church of royal patronage, intoxicated with worldly 
success, lulled in the lap of luxury, first slept in security, 
and then (all but) died in iniquity. Soisitever! Shall his- 
tory repeat itself? We hope not, we pray not. But no 
careful observer of men and events as reflected in the secu- 
lar and religious press can fail to see that the relative power 
of the church over the masses for public and personal right- 
eousness in this nation has most signally and sadly failed 
to keep pace with the increase in the number of communi- 
cants in the churches. While this much-quoted increase 
of communicants has been going on, crime has also gone on 
increasing faster than the increase of population. During 
this time also that question of interminable discussion be- 
fore ministerial bodies, “The Church and the Masses,” has 
come painfully and persistently into view. Besides, what 
does it signify that Sabbath desecration—no sign more 
symptomatic—has been going from bad to worse, as wit- 
nessed,among many other signs, by theorganization through- 
out the country of Sabbath Leagues, for the preservation of 
what remains of that rich heritage from the Pilgrim fath- 
ers, the Christian Sabbath? What means this dying out of 
hundreds of country churches on the one hand, so that 
many districts once the radiating centres of Christianizing 
influences have become fields for missionary operations; 
and, on the other, the notorious corruption of our American 
cities and their equally notorious paucity of church-goers,— 
the cities whither the country people have gone? What 
means this “secularization of life” against which the relig- 
ious press so vehemently inveighs—a thing apparent every- 
where? Why is it that there are so many lodges to every 
church, and that so large a part of the humanitarian and 
reformatory forces that make for human weal in the present 
life, are centring outside the church? Why is it that, as 
every minister of the gospel knows is the case, so large and 
increasing a body of noble, honorable, and high-minded men 
of every community, men .who fear God and revere Jesus 
Christ, are standing studiously aloof from the church? 

There has indeed been an increase of numbers in the 
church, but relatively a decline in moral influence and spirit- 
ual power. The church has waxed, religion has waned; 
“Christians” have multiplied, but the significance of the 
term has become indefinitely vague; quantity hes been 
attained, but quality lost. The result is, as it always must 
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be, quantity too is now in danger of being lost. Where is 
the gain in an increased body of church members, if by 
“church member” nothing in particular is meant as to fer- 
vent piety and unmarketable righteousness? If member- 
ship in the church stood for one half what in churchly cir- 
cles it is assumed to stand for, the fourteen million mem- 
bers, more or less, of the evangelical churches would revolu- 
tionize society and write the first chapter of a national 
millennium before the curtain should ring down on the nine- 
teenth century. It would seem as though the church had 
better take these signs of the times and others similar seri- 
ously to heart, betake herself to fasting and prayer, boast 
less of numbers, and attend to the work of reformation. 
For to the thoughtful observer, gifted with a fair modicum 
of moral discernment, it is evident that “There is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark.” 

But some one will exclaim: “Our organizations! Look at 
our new organizations, millions strong!” Towhich one might 
fittingly reply in the words of that very wise and spiritual 
seer, B. Fay Mills, “They are very deceiving.”* Or one might, 
by way of amplification, say that multiplication of organiza- 
tions within the church, wisely constructed to fit the social 
instincts of youthful human nature, colossal conventions 
worked up systematically after the most approved methods 
of a political canvass for twelve months previous—they 
may cause a great buzzing of wheels and rattle of machinery 
that looks very like spiritual vigor. But all this machinery, 
while it can ywse power, cannot generate it. It can neither 
repair a defective boiler nor replenish a furnace the real 
trouble with which is that the fire is going out. The adding 
of another wheel to the machinery does not increase the 
power. Nay, is not this unprecedented multiplication of 
organizations itself a striking sign of weakness and spiritual 
degeneration? May it not be, after all, an attempt to brace 
a man on his feet by artificial means, when the fact is he is 
suffering from heart-failure?) What is the matter with the 
old bottle that it won’t hold wine? The church of the apos- 
tles, the Puritans, and the early Methodists turned the 
world upside down—vyot by organization, for they had prac- 
tically none; but by the irresistible power of deep moral 
conviction, unquestioning faith, and a spiritual unction that 
was the outcropping of a new and Divine Life. But to-day, 
instead of one chasing a thousand and two putting ten 
thousand to flight, it takes a thousand church members to 
chase one evil, and then they don’t catch it—unless “there 


* Heard by the writer in the Third Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
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is something in it.” What, then, is the matter? Whittier, 
an optimist, who always wrote with his face to the sunlight, 
hinted at the fundamental trouble with the church of the 
present day when he wrote these words (italics ours): 

But the living faith of the settlers old 

A dead profession the children hold. 

To the lust of office, the greed of trade, 

A stepping stone is the altar made. 

The church, to place and power the door, 

Rebukes the sin of the world no more, 

Nor sees her Lord in the homeless poor. 


The trouble is, a “profession of religion,” in too many in- 
stances, is a profession, and made to be a very lucrative one! 
The church, having become numerous and eminently re- 
spectable through the self-denying lives of the humbly and 
truly pious, the name “Christian” has become a mighty one 
to conjure with! Religious professions have therefore be- 
come a commodity of trage. Membership in the church is 
used as floating capital and available assets. The church 
is made the decoy of the hunters of fortunes; it is utilized 
as a screen of scoundrels, and, like charity, is made to “cover 
a multitude of sins”; yea, it has become a great tree, and 
respectable sinners—respectability is a sine qua non—legal 
robbers, and pious frauds lodge under the shadow of it! It 
would be no exaggeration to say that though the great mass 
of people who compose the evangelical church are sincere 
in their purpose to lead a Christian life, as they understand 
it, many of the most cunning knaves, the sleekest rascals, 
the most adept practitioners of “man’s inhumanity to man,” 
also belong to it, help to officer it, and use it as a cloak 
for their crooked ways. Such are they who bull or bear 
the market on boards of trade six days in the week and then 
go to church and look pious (or try to) on the seventh; who 
in order to get superfluous wealth corner the necessities of 
life by which millions are fileched—legally of course—from 
God’s nobility, the common people; who wreck railway sys- 
tems for private greed or personal spite; who crush thou- 
sands to financial death beneath the wheels of monster 
monopolies, or who use the same unprincipled methods on a 
smaller scale—but as large a scale as they can handle; who 
by evasion and bribery dodge the tax-gatherer that the poor 
man out of his penurymay support the government under the 
protection of which they live to get and to grab,—and then, 
to hoodwink the people, throw a soothing sop to a guilty 
conscience, and keep up a respectable exterior, as well as to 
“stand in” with the church and clergy (a paying investment), 
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they father some church enterprise, endow a college, “rent 
the best pews,” or become “liberal givers” to the church. 
What words so fitting as the words of Jesus Himself, first 
used to describe the Pharisees of His own day, who also were 
eminently respectable and religious without being right- 
eous? “They bind upon men burdens grievous to be borne, 
but they themselves will not touch one of them with one of 
their fingers; which devour widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tence make long prayers.” 

God forbid that for one moment one should fail to dis- 
criminate between such a race of Barabbas, and those noble 
souls, who in a life of commercial honor, characterized by 
justice first and liberality afterward, honor the Christian 
profession, and bless their fellow-men. There are many 
such. They are the Atlases upon whose faithful shoulders 
rest the precious interests of the Christian world. But 
these others are the dead weights on the church to-day. 
From them as from a slimy cesspool, right at the altars of 
the church, rises a deadly miasma that is poisoning the faith 
of the masses in God and right and their fellow-men. 

And what is the church doing to rid herself of those 
weights and to cleanse that cesspool? Little or nothing! 
On the contrary, the church puts the stamp of her tacit 
approval on such religious acrobatics and calls it Christian 
ity. She too often shares in the profits of the sinner and 
then demands that the pulpit keep mum about the sin. 
To build an extravagant “house of worship” and raise its 
debt, she mortgages if she does not muzzle the pulpit, by 
putting herself in bondage to ungodly men of wealth; and 
then she prays for the descent of the Holy Spirit—and prays 
in vain! She frequently, if not usually, takes these very 
men, whose piety is respected among those to whom they 
are not known, and by coddling and wheedling them 
and putting them in office, plays into their hands 
the tremendous power of her ecclesiastical machin 
ery, so as to install them as_ general = mana- 
gers and dictators, where without let or hindrance 
they can “lord it over God’s heritage,”—all because they have 
money, few, if any, enibarrassing questions being asked as 
to how or where they got it. Thus the very ecclesiastical 
functionaries that were created to conserve the purity of the 
church are turned over to those who use them with exactly 
the opposite effect,—it may chance to be a Council, a Confer- 
ence, a Presbytery, or something else. Does anyone ask 
how they do this? By usiag the church to further their 
own personal interests, financial, political, or other; by die- 
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tating to the local church a miserable worldly policy which, 
while it may cause it to flourish for awhile, socially and 
financially, really signs its spiritual death-warrant; and 
further (not the least evil either) by so rewarding their 
faithful henchmen in the pulpit with financial remuneration 
and ecclesiastical honor, as well as discriminating against 
such as will not pander to their unchristian schemes, as to 
put a large premium in the ministry upon the trimmer and 
time-server, who, putting policy above principle, may 
always be found intent above all things upon finding the 
spot of greatest personal prudence between tweedledum 
and tweedledee. One cannot single out any one denomina 
tion as being especially guilty of exalting pelf above piety. 
The same conditions widely prevail, and one is probably as 
bad as another—if not worse! 

So the same power, money power, that within a genera- 
tion has changed the financial features of the nation, wiping 
out the small manufacturer and trader, making the masses 
more and more the helots of the classes, and creating a 
second feudal system worse than the first—this force has 
its hands also on the evangelical church, and seems deter- 
mined to make the one institution which for nearly four 
hundred years has, as a rule, stood for justice and righteous- 
ness among men, and so as the break-water of our civiliza- 
tion, the protecting shield for its crimes, if not an attaché 
of its operations. Shall it succeed? We. hope not; but 
Jesus said, “How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of heaven!” and the church is saying, by 
actions which speak louder than words, “How easily shall 
they that have riches enter into and rule the church”; by 
which we are bound to conclude that the fittest for mem- 
bership in the church are the least fit for the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Thus the church, in her dominating element and general 
trend, instead of utilizing her enormous power to rear a 
mighty bulwark against this devilish greed for money which 
is foreordaining millions to “damnation” by force of indus- 
trial circumstances, is powerfully assisting to make that 
vicious public sentiment in regard to the relative value of 
righteousness and riches which seems hurrying the nation 
toward a civic Niagara. 

How long will the people’s faith in the church and 
what it should stand for endure the strain? How long 
will the accrued merit of generations of evangelical piety 
endure this prostitution of things spiritual to the ends of 
denominational glory, sectarian ambition, personal aggran- 
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dizement, and the greed of gain? Society is held together 
at present by the constraining force of virtues which former 
generations practised; but the rich patrimony of Puritan 
ancestry cannot last forever. When the religion of a people 
is corrupted the stream of their civilization is poisoned at 
its fountain-head; and the result of turning the ruling 
power of the church over to those whose recognized fitness 
to exercise it is in proportion to their riches, not their right- 
eousness, is necessarily moth and mildew to all that is vital 
to the church as a saving institution among men. 

The clergy, selfishly ambitious members of whom 
are mainly to blame for this state of things, are the 
first to feel its cruel oppression and its withering blight. 
So far has degeneration gone that the young min- 
ister, with however lofty and Christlike ideals he 
has set out, soon learns that the favoring nod of 
the plutocrat is the “open sesame” to “good standing” and 
promotion in the church; and that the shrug of the should- 
ers of the aforesaid plutocrat, his very praise (whispered in 
secure secresy), judiciously faint, will apply to him, through 
the denominational machinery, the ecclesiastical gag and 
boyeott by which, in the smooth usage of the modern inquis- 
itor, God’s prophets of righteousness are reduced to silence, 
or put where their voices will not be heard rebuking sin in 
high places. Ministers of aggressive zeal and evangelical 
fervor, who fear God and hate wrong, are thus finding in 
that very ecclesiastical power that was created to protect 
them in doing their Master’s work, a drawn sword to cut 
them down. Thus is the church as a worldly institution 
arrayed in deadly strife against the church as a saving force! 
Of course where, as is sometimes the case, wealth and piety 
go together, the result is most excellent. But the plutocracy 
of the local church may, and it frequently does, repre- 
sent the very worst element in it, as judged by every 
high moral and spiritual standard; it may be well known to 
“the world’s people” as abominably corrupt. In count of 
heads it may number but one or two in a hundred. No mat- 
ter! The minister of the gospel who values supremely the 
approval of God, and honestly preaches in fact what the 
church stands for in theory—justice, merey, and truth; 
however much his ministry may have been honored of God 
in the building up of the church; though the people, in the 
church and out of it, may love him and approve of his work, 
—that man is marked for ecclesiastical slaughter. The plu- 
tocrat in power, whose sins are sure to be rebuked where the 
gospel is preached in its fulness, will, by the most diabolical 
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machinations (directed in secret if that will succeed, openly 
if it will not) proceed to make that minister's life a literal 
foretaste of that place to which ministers of the gospel are 
not supposed to go. Before long, therefore, he will resign 
“on account of his wife’s health” or some other reason 
equally convenient; and when he has gone (crucified by 
Pharisees as his Master was) one will be gotten to take his 
place, with whom a winked-at understanding is had from 
the beginning, that he will sing softly to the plutocratic con- 
science, while a church that is dying to all that a Christian 
church should stand for, accommodatingly rocks the cradle 
and joins in the chorus,—*Hush my dear, lie still and slum- 
ber!” There are many exceptions, to be sure, especially in 
the villages and rural districts. But this is the rule. To 
relate in detail all the facts illustrative of it that have come 
to the writer’s personal knowledge would require a volume. 

Now ministers are but human. They too have stomachs 
and backs! Put them where they must choose between 
slow martyrdom and ministerial mugwumpery and what 
will result? Martyrs there will be, martyrs there are, who 
with both eyes open walk into the fire for the sake of being 
true. They suffer shameful abuse (of course secretly admin- 
istered), gaunt poverty, sometimes cruel and slanderous mis- 
representation by those whose sin they have rebuked, heart- 
breaking ingratitude, and a persecution that is worse than 
scourge or pillory. This they do for Christ’s sake, to keep 
a clear conscience and to preserve their self-respect. The 
blood of these martyrs is still the seed of the church. But 
unless church history is a record of lies, and human nature 
has become something else,the majority will not be martyrs. 
No man naturally likes to be voted a failure. Therefore 
make “success” in the ministry synonymous with gathering 
“a wealthy and fashionable congregation” instead of a con- 
gregation of Christians, and need we be surprised if the 
preaching consults the convenience of the plutocrat rather 
than the needs of the parish? Need sensible people be 
disappointed, under these circumstances, if they hear ser- 
mons which aim at nobody and nothing—and hit their 
mark? Is it any wonder if the preacher “gives it” to the 
Pharisees who crucified Christ, and then, two thousand 
vears ago, died (their one meritorious act), and, somehow, 
fails to note the Pharisees of the present day (who by many 
are still believed to have a weakness for “the uppermost 
seats in the synagogue”) who are doing virtually the same 
thing? When the minister, even the minister of the gospel, 
knows that if he ignores the unchristian distinctions of 
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caste and class, honestly tries to “reach the masses,” puts 
moral cleanliness and spiritual power above all personal 
and worldly considerations in the church (as Christ would 
do) he is more than likely to pay for the privilege with his 
ecclesiastical head, at the beck of a plutocracy whose piety 
would not sell in any market for fifty cents on the dollar; 
when he knows that his ministerial brethren—some of them 
—will be among the first to ery, “Crucify him! Crucify him!” 
that any appeal to the very denominational machinery that 
was made for saving the church from evil domination in just 
such emergencies will result only in more certainly en 
shrining wealthy worldliness in the church, and increas- 
ing his own personal sulferings,—then is it a cause for open- 
eyed wonder if the minister falters in the face of such issues, 
tones down his zeal, loses the martyr spirit, and joins the 
ranks of the “wise” and “conservative”? Thus are the reins 
laid on the neck of the down-hill steed in the evangelical 
church, that is galloping faster and faster along the road 
of looseness in doctrine and worldliness of life! 

And what effect has all this on the church itself? The 
evangelical church is nothing if it is not spirituality. 
Spirituality is the essence of altruism, the soul of philan- 
thropy, the nourishing nerve of all missionary zeal. It is the 
source of all that noble endeavor and heroic achievement 
which has given the masses any confidence in the church. 
Without spiritual power, whatever her numbers and organi- 
zation, the church is but “a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean,” freighted with no cargo, bound for no port. But 
spiritual power is an impossibility in the church that has 
set its heart of hearts, not upon God, but upon that worldly 
equipage and favor which, in order to obtain, it must grovel 
before wrong clad in rich livery, and kiss the feet of the 
golden calf. The evil of which we, with much sadness and 
great reluctance, write, so far as it goes, unchurches the 
church! It makes money and what money will buy of 
worldly pomp and furbishings for gratifying the tastes of 
the devotees of fashion and the worshippers of mammon, 
her raison detre, instead of the temporal and eternal good 
of man. It betravs Christ for thirty pieces of silver, and 
sacrifices the dearest interests of humanity to the Moloch of 
ecclesiastical pride. It makes church services a soulless 
performance, and the church itself an institution which, 
under the sacred name of religion, both gratifies and pro- 
motes that carnal pride and cruel selfishness which form 
the chief cause of the world’s misery and woe. This sacri- 
fice of the spiritual to the material begets in the church 4 
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miserable hybrid type of religion, properly called Church- 
olatry, which is neither respected by tue world nor feared 
by the Devil, and which is powerless to make the world bet- 
ter. The pulpit under such influences degenerates into a 
kind of lecture bureau and the house of God into a Sunday 
Social Club. Form is substituted for substance and motion 
for life. In short, Churchianity is exalted at the expense of 
Christianity! Such a policy (for it is merely a matter of 
policy) may produce “grand churches” (piles of brick and 
stone), but it never did and never will produce grand men! 
The church had far better go back to the primitive sim- 
plicity of the early Methodists and Quakers in dress, equip- 
age, and church architecture, than to submit to such bond- 
age to filthy lucre. She had better lose half her members 
by a restoration of Puritan standards and by working ¢ 
reformation that will make church-membership stand for 
a vital piety that honest men can respect than to thus sell 
out godliness to the highest bidder; and unless she recog- 
nizes these things and sets about the work of reform in good 
earnest, “Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin” is written on her 
walls. 

Finally, what is the effect of all this upon the people— 
the masses? Read the answer in the empty pews of the 
average church; in the meagre spiritual returns for the 
enormous outlay of money and effort; in the widespread 
scepticism that prevails, especially among men; in the 
phenomenal success of the Salvation Army, which studi- 
ously avoids every semblance to a church; in the hiss that 
greets the mention of church in representative gatherings of 
laboring men; in the symptomatic remark of one laboring 
man to another as they saw crowds pouring into a Christian 
Endeavor gathering at Boston the other day, “You and I 
care very little about the church, but we care a good deal 
about Jesus Christ”; yea, read it in the blazing light of 
incendiary fires and the rattle of musketry that accompanies 
those frequent uprisings of man against money which in our 
country continually approach nearer and nearer to revolu- 
tion! The people are not fools! They are not to be caught 
with chaff! They know the difference between hollow 
shams and Christian sincerity. If they see the church, iu 
her representative capacity, her ruling element, bowing 
complacently to “successful” rascality and giving a look of 
reluctant recognition to honest poverty: if they see as “pil- 
lars of the church” men whom they abhor for their selfish- 
ness, slipperiness, and extortion: if they see, even in the 
church, a long pocketbook counting for more than a good 
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character,—need we wonder if the average man infers that 
he will suffer no inconsolable loss if he lives and dies out- 
side the church? The people are sadly losing faith in the 
purity, sincerity, and disinterestedness of motive of the 
church; and here, in the domination of the dollar, is the 
fundamental reason why. From loss of faith in the church, 
it is but a step with most men, to loss of faith in God, in 
moral government in the world, and then on to all looseness 
and license. So they go, the great mass of “common peo- 
ple” such as heard Christ gladly, in numbers increasingly 
large, past the doors of the church to park and pleasure 
ground, or else stay at home and read the Sunday news- 
paper. Of course it is very illogical and all wrong; but it 
is exceedingly human and exactly according to what facts 
and the trend of events would lead one to expect. 

The writer does not wish to be misunderstood. He is 
neither a sceptic nor a cynic. He is an orthodox clergyman 
who loves the church, and writes from a heart which is 
sad at a contemplation of these things. He bemoans the 
evils herein set forth; he longs to see the church awake to 
her danger, and behold in the coming social battle of the 
Titans, the greatness of her opportunity. He prays that 
she may rise and shake off the grave-clothes of mammonism, 
come into harmony with the Christianity of Christ, bring 
forth fruit meet for repentance, and be rejuvenated by the 
cleansing fires of a new Pentecost !* 








*The writer invites correspondence from clergymen of all denominations who 
have practical knowledge of the evils herein spoken of. He promises to treat all 
communications as confidential, and his aim is to do only good. 

Malden, Mass., Aug. 7, 1895. 




















OCCULT MANIFESTATIONS. 
BY WILLIAM C. COOPER, M. D. 


Tue ignorant have always believed in occult phenomena. Is 
it a fact that their intuitions have proved superior to the logic 
of philosophers? Anyhow, many thinkers and scholars now 
acknowledge the existence of mysterious manifestations which 
cannot be explained under the teachings of current philosophy. 
In the September number of Tue Arena, a brilliant and vervy 
contributor said: “I do not hesitate to state that only the ignor- 
ant, the egotist or the fool, to-day disputes the fact that spirit- 
ualism is founded on a great truth.” It would be only another 
of history’s fine revenges if the essence of that statement should 
crystallize into demonstrable truth. The fact is that spiritualism, 
hypnotism, etc., are founded on a great basic truth; one which 
is without the domain of accepted philosophy, the sphere of 
superstitious folly and the realm of “wisdom religion,” but 
within the limits of common sense and ¢rve philosophy. 

To the writer, it is something amazing that the evident final 
fact underlying so-called supernatural phenomena, has not called 
out real expositive dissertations from our thought leaders. 
Have they held off because this higher philosophy has about it 
a suspicion (only a suspicion) of pantheism? Something like 
this must be the explanation, for it is almost impossible that the 
writer is singular in the entertainment of a theory which is 
bound to solidify into the higher philosophy of the future. 

This theory consists in an extension and refinement of Dr. 
Hall’s substantial philosophy. its divarication from Hall’s doc- 
trine depends upon a recognition of the ponderability of all 
substance, and upon a sublimation of his essential theory. To 
the writer, therefore, his phrase ‘‘ immaterial substance ” becomes 
useless. The phrase seems to be a subterfuge, derived from a 
seeming necessity growing out of the peculiarities of certain 
qualities of force. Because the placing of a dense substance 
between a magnet and iron filings does not affect the magnet’s 
attractive power, it was concluded that force is at once substan- 
tial and immaterial —that it is imponderable matter. An 
important objection to this theory is that dissociation of matter 
and ponderability is mentally impossible, which puts it without 


the range of intelligent discussion. Practically, that which is 
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without the sphere of thought does not exist, and therefore can- 
not come within our mental purview. It would seem that an 
exigency, conjoined with a comparatively gross method of thought, 
was mother to the phrase. Suppose a piece of plate glass a 
foot thick were placed under a lens with a magnifying power 
of only a billion diameters, wouldn’t this glass be seen to be as 
permeable as a brush heap? Wasn’t it Newton who, after an 
exhaustive study into the ultimate constitution of matter, said 
that the entire earth could (theoretically) be compressed into 
the compass of a cubic inch? 

All forms of force are substantial manifestations.* The fact 
that they are not recognizable except by their effects, is not even 
the shadow of an argument against their materiality. Even so 
gross a thing as air is just as invisible as thought, but who 
doubts its tangibility? Does not this single fact contain an un- 
mistakable hint as to the direction in which we should cast our 
search lights? Nature does not stultify herself, and we shall 
never find a break in her chain of analogies. 

Does the theory under consideration acknowledge the substan- 
tiality of all things? Yes; all excepting mere terms, and it is not 
certain that they are “abstractions” in the true sense of the word. 
The abstract, under final analysis, reduces to—nothing. To 
define “nothing” intelligibly, a new technology would have to 
be invented, and then the definition could be comprehended by 
an infinite mind alone. Its (it is not an “it”) only quality (it 
has no quality) depends (which is impossible) upon its inconceiv- 
ability. We cannot think of “nothing” because cerebration is 
concrete and cannot contradict itself. Notwithstanding all this, 
the idea underlying the term “nothing” is indispensable to all 
discussion. Thus it appears that the universe is composed of 
something and nothing, and that nothing is as important in the 
constitution of things as something. This is forcefully illustrated 
in that science which infolds the universe — mathematics. The 
symbol of nothing — the cipher — is as valuable as the nine sig- 
nificant digits taken together. This is seen in every department 
of nature. Thus, form depends upon outline, and this is made 
possible only by matter’s relation to space, which, if there is such 
a thing, is no such a thing —nothing. Our perception of this 
nothing phase is greatly clarified by considering the limitless di- 
visibility of matter. At last we reach a degree of infinitesimalism 
in which something and nothing seem to unite — a height of at- 
tenuation in which the material and immaterial seem to blend 
into identity. But we know that the divisibility of matter is 
infinite, which fact would seem to eliminate absolute nothingness 


* Any appearance of dogmatism in statement will please be ascribed to a desire to 
avoid verbiage and circumlocution. 
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from the universe. “ Nothing,” then, would seem to be a concept 
necessitated by the limitations of our senses and thinking 
capi acity. 

Heat, light, electricity and sound are comparatively gross sub- 
stances. They are answerable to the same laws as those affect- 
ing other substances. Isn’tit remarkable if a “ mode of motion ” 
(nothing in the ordinary sense) is subject to the same laws as 
those controlling gross matter? Mode of motion! what is it? 
Motion consists in changing place. Do we know that it has vari- 
able modes? Is not the phrase a meaningless generality? Even 
if it could be distinctly apprehended, is it not an assumption, 
made to fit a preconceived theory? Is it not the subterfuge of 
ignorance —the hiding place of hunted down philosophers ? 
But this aspect of the question has been ably and exhaustively 
treated by Dr. Hall and his coworkers. 

It is the purpose of the writer briefly to examine the doctrine 
insisted on, in its relation to occult manifestations, attempting 
first to secure an interest in the theory itself. Here, if space 
allowed, it would be helpful to discuss minutely the nature of 
matter. Since it can be convincingly shown (not by experiment 
but by pure reasoning) that a perfect vacuum is physically im- 
possible, space, as commonly understood, does not exist. The 
absence of matter is, therefore, commonplace nothing, so that the 
best general definition of matter must be, something. The uni- 
verse, with all it includes, is presence, and this is material expres- 
sion, consistent continuity of specific manifestation, which, as a 
single example, makes darkness another form of light, cannot, in 
this brief paper, be more than named. 

Now to specific proofs. The reader will please not be insulted 
if the liberty is taken to state, as a premise, that abstraction can- 
not be multiplied, divided, increased or diminished. He knows 
this, of course, but a statement of the fact is controversially neces- 
sary. He will remember, too, that there is but one abstraction in 
the universe, i.e., that abstraction is not susceptible of partibility. 
Grief is defined as “pain of mind,” ete. Pain and mind are 
both abstraction. Therefore grief is a form of illusion and can 
have no real existence. When, therefore, a devoted mother or 
wife drops dead under a grief shock, she does no such thing, for 
abstraction can’t act or be acted upon—she dies of illusion. 
But this i/usion itself is an abstraction, and since abstraction can- 
not act, she does not die of illusion; she just dies anyhow! But 
as she could not die without a cause, and the only possible cause 
is not a cause, the conclusion is inevitable that although she is 
undeniably dead, she positively did not die! Dear reader, that 
is standard philosophy, mode of motion philosophy —the philos- 
ophy of Tyndall, Huxley, Helmholtz, et al. 
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As abstraction cannot be separated into particular abstractions 
or nothings, and as nothing cannot be multiplied, a thousand 
deaths can cause no more grief than results from one death. 
This is true even if it be admitted that grief is at once real and 
an illusion: it is true because more and /ess do not pertain to ab- 
straction. More accepted philosophy, dear reader ! 

If current philosophy be true, then you cannot love your 
mother a whit more than you love a casual acquainte ANCe 5 John’s 
will can not be stronger ‘than W illiam’s ; joy, pleasure, anger, 
misery, etc., are impossible. You do not really experience any 
sensation or emotion. teal vision and audition do not exist, for 
they depend upon abstraction. As consciousness depends for its 

existence upon cognizance and there is nothing to cognize, then 
consciousness does not exist: reader, you do not de! Standard 
philosophy — idealism outdone unto annihilation! 

Thought and emotion, with all they mean, are substances. 
They do things. They act and are acted upon, and this is possi- 
ble to matter alone. ‘This theory will account for all phenomena ; 
current philosophy accounts for but a few. True philosophy is 
in parallelism with our intuitions ; accepted philosophy is in con- 
flict with them. Within true philosophy the soul is indestruc- 
tible, eternal ; within the standard it is a temporary efflorescence. 
True philosophy harmonizes with our hope of immortality; the 
standard establishes the appalling theory of annihilation. 

Occult manifestations cease to be mysterious in the light of 
true philosophy. The phrase “psychic telegraphy” which 
hitherto has been simply a convenient veil to throw between our- 
selves and our ignorance, becomes pregnant with the profoundest 
meaning, under the glowing effulgence of true philosophy. It 
accounts for all the phenomena of hypnotism, mesmerism, Chris- 
tian science, faith cure, clairvoyance, spiritualism, etc., naturally 
and in logical line, with the trend of common sense. It solves 
the puzzles of heredity, explains the nature of premonition and 
throws a flood of light upon that occasional vague, prenatal 
reminiscence which is the basis of theosophy. 

That profound philosopher, Stinson Jarvis, who has given 
Tue Arena readers such an excellent series of papers, fetches 
up helplessly against the question, “ Does the faculty travel, or is 
it continuously resident in the patient?” <A faculty, according 
to current philosophy, is abstraction, and that cannottravel. All 
you can expect from nothing is—nothing. The truth is,a faculty 
is a substantial constituent of a substantial soul. In order to 
experience the consciousness of distant scenes and acts it does 
not have to travel for it is literally “in touch” with the uni- 
verse. By contagion the there becomes also the here. Solemnly 
note, my reader, that under ultimate tracings this ubiquitous 
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quality necessarily establishes the possibility of the soul’s extra- 
corporeal existence. The possibility to identify the here and 
there is the certainty of the soul’s untrammelled motion. Proper 
adjunctive conditions, many of which are supplied in the pecul- 
iar endowments of a psychologic actuator, are all that is required 
to call into evidence some of the soul’s “ mystic ” possibilities. 

Matter doubtlessly reduces to a final essence, and its multi- 
farious expressions, including force, motion, intellection, emo- 
tion, etc., depend upon the relationships of physical ultimates. 
This is coarsely illustrated in the identity of charcoal and the 
diamond. It will require effort for the conservative reader tol- 
erantly to follow the philosophy here pleaded for, to its fact 
finalities. He will hesitate to believe that even terms are sub- 
stances; that the name “John,” for instance, is a material mani- 
festation. But if he will recollect that “something” means 
matter; that the name “John” is evanescently a part of con- 
sciousness (which is substantial), he will see the reasonableness 
of these completing conclusions. 

Because atheistic pantheism, and that more modern form, 
deistic pantheism (which makes conscious immortality impos- 
sible), contradict our human nature, they have had few champions. 
To oppose our bottom intuitions is to oppose God, and to deny 
ourselves and all that is. God (you can substitute the term 
Unconditioned, Allness, or Nature if preferable) cannot violate 
Himself, and to saturate the soul of man with an answerless 
question would be to do this. The earlier forms of pantheism, 
involving self-contradiction in human nature, as they did, and 
carrying to the soul only the blackness of an eternal no, could be 
accepted only by that small class whose intuitions had been 
crushed into passivity by the heel of a rigorous but spurious 
logic. 

There is a pantheistic halo about the essence of true philosophy, 
but it is of that gracious, acceptable form, which preserves the 
soul’s entity and individuality after its separation from this 
grosser body. This form addresses itself to the common sense 
of all, and furnishes the inevitable answer to that ever-present 
question which, like the web of golden promise that it is, binds 
us to each other and to God. 

















VACCINATION AN ERROR—ITS COMPULSION 
A WRONG. 


BY ALFRED MILNES, M. A. 


At the close of the brilliant article in which Dr. Creighton, 
in the September, 1890, number of the ARENA, discussed 
the subject of vaccination from a strictly scientific point of 
view, he hinted that it would be for another writer to take 
up the investigation where he left it, and inquire how far a 
case had been made out for the enforcement of the alleged 
prophylactic by compulsion of law. On that investigation 
I now propose to enter. But here at the very outset [ must 
claim indulgence for a difficulty by which Iam beset. Of the 
details of vaccinal administration I have naturally had 
experience in no country save my own; and my treatment 
will therefore be confined principally to vaccination and vac- 
cine law as they exist in England. Even with these limita- 
tions the subject offers no light task and no inconsiderable 
responsibility; for it is a question of voicing a great popular 
protest, and pleading the cause of one side in a great 
popular struggle, which has now extended over three dozen 
years, and may even yet take long to fight completely 
through. 

The first of our compulsory vaccination laws was passed 
in 1853, and the years that have rolled away since then have 
been years of unceasing and ever-growing protest by large 
masses of our countrymen. In the ten years ending with 
September, 1889, our Judicial Statistics record 23,572 
prosecutions under these Acts. Vast as is this total of 
manufactured crime, crime the direct product of coercive 
law, it is but a fraction of what it would have been had not 
all prosecutions been abandoned in most of the principal 
centres of revolt, such as Leicester, Keighley, Oldham, 
Halifax, Gloucester, the great East-end metropolitan 
unions, with their teeming populations, of Hackney, Shore- 
ditch, and Bethnal Green, and numerous others wherein the 
coercive policy has been abandoned, and offenders have been 
left at peace. Yet as fast as one city or one union has been 
won for liberty, the opposition has sprung up in another, 
to go the old weary round of prosecutions at first conducted 
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with energy and virulence against the recusants, whereby 
those recusants fail not to become popular in the district; 
then the toning down of the persecution before the rising 
wave of popular indignation; and at last the election of an 
anti-compulsion Board of Guardians, and the local collapse 
of the law. Thus as soon as one place is free, another can 
always be found in the throes of the struggle, and hence it 
is that the annual return of prosecutions is so far from 
decreasing that the year 1888 afforded a total of 2,809, the 
highest for any one year since the passing of the law. 

So great a mass of dissatisfaction with the law of the land 
we live in would be a serious matter in any case. But in 
this case it is made doubly grave by the character of the 
accused. All over England, I may claim to know them as 
no other living man does know them; and I describe them 
without hesitation as the salt of their class. Come with 
me into the northern Midlands, where there is to be held an 
anti-vaccination meeting. The Midlands are keen upon the 
question, and the meeting is sure to be a good one. It is 
a “mushroom” township I shall take you to, a village called 
into being by the changes that have of late years taken 
place in the boot-making industry. But the little houses 
are trimly built under the eye of their present occupiers, who 
have bought them through building societies, and paid for 
them out of hard and scanty earnings by aid of a thrift and 
energy which have known how to wrest a victory from the 
grasp of circumstance against seemingly the most hopeless 
odds. The meeting is to be held in a hall into which the 
audience have a right to invite us, for they have built it 
themselves, and own it in one-pound shares. And when the 
meeting is over and the Vaccination Acts have been duly 
condemned in a rattling resolution carried unanimously, you 
shall not go without a bite of supper and a cup of excellent 
cocoa. Beer is scarce and whiskey scarcer, for they are 
nearly all temperance men. 

And here be it noted that in all the years of its existence, 
and among the thousands of its victims, this particular 
criminal law has never caught a drunkard yet. Sunday- 
school organizers, friendly-society members, building- 
society purchasers, their neat, trim, tidy homes, with book- 
case and harmonium, bear witness to their thrift, their well- 
shod, well-groomed, well-taught children are living testi- 
mony to their love; their lives without are circled with 
respect, and within are hallowed with affection. Such a 
man was ©. W. Nye, of Chatham, who under the law of 1867 
spent nine and one-half months in Rochester gaol. <A 
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watchmaker, with hands made delicate by his trade, he was 
there set to wheeling stones for the prison repairs till in his 
own words, “The handles of every barrow that I wheeled 
were stained with my blood.” Such another man was Wil- 
liam Ball of Leicester, arrested by the police while his four 
children were kneeling round him at their evening prayers. 
No land, not even such a law-abiding land as ours, can 
afford to secure the bodies of such men for their country’s 
gaols, and their hostility for their country’s law. Under 
no circumstances could we afford it; least of all when, as 
I shall try to show is here the case, the wrong is wrought in 
support of the false. 

This, then, is what I have to show—the truth of two 
perfectly independent propositions: that vaccination is an 
error, and that its compulsion is a wrong. Independent in 
this sense, that whether I succeed or fail in convincing my 
readers of the truth of the first, I have still an equal and 
unimpaired right to be heard upon the second. Of many 
things held excellent in themselves civilization has 
abandoned the legal compulsion; and the burden of proof 
lies ever on those who deny that the respect which all pro- 
fess to pay to the theological conscience should be shown 
also to the scientific conscience. For this is just the main 
motif of our indictment of the vaccination law—that we 
refuse to bow before the spirit of persecution when no better 
reason is vouchsafed us than that that spirit, changing its 
language but not its speech, has found new names for its 
ministers, who now threaten liberty with pestilence in the 
identical tones wherein freedom was once menaced with 
perdition. 

I submit, then, that vaccination is an error, and in support 
of that thesis I now endeavor to show that the claims put 
forward on its behalf are false. To consider them all is 
impossible; a year’s entire issue of the ARENA would ill 
suffice for such a task. But some few of them I will take as 
examples of all, and will state them and meet them in such 
broad outline as the available space will permit. 

Claim I: Protection—If you are vaccinated, you will 
not take smallpox at all. This was the original claim. 
Listen to the words of Edward Jenner himself, as written on 
page 7 of his original “Inquiry into the Causes and Effects 
of the Variole Vaccine”: 


What renders the cowpox virus so extremely singular is, that the 
person who has been thus affected is for ever after secure from the in- 
fection of the smallpox; neither the exposure to the variolous effluvia, 
nor the insertion of the matter into the skin, producing this distemper. 
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Nor was this the mere dream of an over-sanguine and 
enthusiastic inventor. In 1857 Mr., now Sir John, Simon, for 
so long the high priest of the vaccine cult in England, wrote, 
on page 14 of his “Papers relating to the History and Prac- 
tice of Vaccination,” and in 1871 repeated in the appendix 
to the Report of the Select Committee on Vaccination, page 
351, these words: 

On the conclusion of this artificial disorder, neither renewed vacci- 
nation nor inoculation with small-pox, nor the closest contact nor 
cohabitation with small-pox patients, will cause him to betray any 
remnant of susceptibility to infection. 

Moreover, our vaccine teachers have cut themselves adrift 
from the saving grace of a judicious hedge by the declara- 
tion of the Lancet of Feb. 2, 1888: 

Small-pox is a disease from which anyone may be absolutely pro- 
tected by vaccination and revaccination, so that to have it is almost a 
crime. 

There can then be no doubt about the manner of plea by 
which our vaccination laws were passed and are maintained. 
“Absolutely protected.” Nothing could be clearer than the 
statement unless, indeed, it be its refutation by the facts. 
For when we come to test the extent to which so uncom- 
promising a promise has been redeemed, we are at once con- 
fronted by a long and dreary history of failure. The first 
law was passed in 1853. Since that date we have had three 
leading epidemics of smallpox in the country. The first, 
1857-9, killed 14,244 of the people of England and Wales; 
the second, 1863-5, killed 20,059; and the third, in 1870-2, 
destroyed 44,840. Between the first and the second epi- 
demic the increase of the population was seven per cent, 
and that of the epidemic was 40.8 per cent. From the 
second to the third the population increase was nine per 
cent, and the epidemic increase was 123 per cent. And 
when smallpox again broke out in London in 1881, coming 
upon a city 90 per cent of whose inhabitants were at the 
time officially claimed as vaccinated, it was confessed that 
of the 491 patients admitted into the Highgate Hospital, the 
principal of the hospitals then receiving smallpox patients, 
no less than 470, or 96 per cent, had been vaccinated. So 
that comparing the proportion of vaccinated patients to 
total patients inside the hospital with that of vaccinated 
population to total population outside the hospital, we find 
vaccination left six per cent to the bad. 

In the Lancet of Aug. 27, 1881, we read of an outbreak of 
smallpox at Bromley, a suburb of London, where occurred 
43 cases, all vaccinated, and three revaccinated, of whom 
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two died. In the appendix to the Army Medical Report for 
1885, page 442, we find the detailed report of Surgeon L 
Loulger on fifty cases of smallpox among the English 
troops in Cairo. Revaccination is de rigeur in the British 
Army, and revaccination is expressly admitted with 
respect to thirty-eight of these cases, including the four 
fatal ones. In the Lancet for Feb. 23, 1884, we read of an 
outbreak of smallpox in Sunderland, comprising 100 cases, 
whereof 96 were vaccinated. And in the more recent 
history of Sheftield, the history from whieh, by some 
wonderful process of self-persuasion, the vaccinationists 
have managed to extract so much comfort, we find the broad 
record of vaccinal failure writ in characters no less clear. 
For years and years the force of compulsory vaccination 
could no further go than it actually went in Sheffield. The 
vaccinations have been brought to within five per cent of 
the births accountable. Nor can the quality of vaccination 
in Sheffield be impugned. It must be remembered that 
under the Vaccination Act of 1867 government inspectors 
periodically overhaul the work of the public vaccinators, 
and if satisfied of its excellence may award an extra pay- 
ment, over and above the regular fee already paid, to an 
amount not exceeding one shilling per case. For the last 
thirteen years Sheffield has never failed to earn a good 
round sum of this reward for vaccinal excellence, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £2,608. And in thirteen months, end- 
ing March, 1888, she obtained as the reward of her faith, 
6,088 cases of smallpox; or a case for every half-sovereign 
of bonus, and 882 over, as a kind of reduction on taking a 
quantity. In this misguided city revaccination reigned 
supreme all the time of her trouble. “Nearly every man 
you meet,” wrote the Daily News in its article on “Stricken 
Sheftield,” “has his arm in a sling.” The 7J'imes wrote on 
Noy. 23, 1887, that revaccination had by that time become 
general in the city. The plague ought therefore to have 
been stayed. Yet the deaths, which for the months from 
June to November, 1877, inclusive, had been 2, 3, 11, 21, 60, 
75, respectively, rose during the ensuing four months to 
105, 113, 98, 101, respectively; thus affording a remarkable 
confirmation of the opinion expressed by that eminent 
vaccinist, Dr. Guy, in the Journal of the Statistical Nociety 
for June, 1S82: “It is now admitted by all competent author- 
ities that vaccination during epidemics of smallpox tends to 
diffuse rather than to arrest the disease, and that instead 
of being practised at such times, it should be suspended.” 
Of course it is not my fault that this distinguished physician 
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thus rules the whole of the medical officers of the Local 
Government Board out of the category of “competent 
authorities.” That is only one more item in the unanimity 
of the unanimous profession. I am more concerned to 
compare the facts of the history of vaccination with the 
promises and professions of its advocates, and to watch 
whether the one will have any effect on the other. 

What has become of the first great claim on behalf of 
vaccination? The facts have killed it, and when Sir John 
Simon came to be cross-examined before the Royal Com- 
inission then sitting on the question in London, its 
chief sponsor had to bury it. Confronted with the passage 
from the 1857 Papers which I have quoted above, and asked 
if he still adhered to it, Sir John was compelled to reply, 
“My meaning was only as to the immediate time” (Q. 175). 
So that an absolute protection for all time, to say nothing 
of eternity, is thus reduced to a convalescence-prophylaxy 
of five minutes or less; and Claim I confesses itself a corpse, 
at’all events wherever the ignorance of the auditor does 
not tempt it to galvanize itself into a false and fraudulent 
assumption of its own continued existence. 

Perhaps I may be reminded that it was for revaccination 
that the passage quoted from the Lancet claimed absolute 
protection. But the subject of revaccination has been al- 
ready alluded to in respect of the army, and to this it only 
needs to add, in more precise terms, that the ordinance for 
the revaecination of all recruits on joining the colors was 
promulgated in 1859; since which time there are acknowl- 
edged to have occurred in the British army 3,953 cases of 
smallpox, with 391 deaths. In the well known case of the 
steamship Preussen, bound for Australia at the end of 
1886, on board of which smallpox broke out, there occurred, 
to say nothing of the emigrant passengers, fourteen cases 
amongst the 120 hands of the crew; and of these six had 
been revaccinated before going to sea, vaccinated a third 
time with glycerine-diluted lymph on board, and vaccinated 
a fourth time at Melbourne with calf-lymph there obtained. 
In the Report of the Medical Officer for the city and county 
of Hereford, England, for the year 1888, it is said of a gentle- 
man attacked with small-pox that “he had a very sharp at- 
tack, although he had been vaccinated and revaccinated no 
less than four times, with any amount of marks therefrom.” 
And Dr. Barry, when examined before the Royal Commis- 
sion, admits that a revaccinated death from smallpox had 
already occurred in the epidemic at the time when the Town 
Youncil had issued a notice declaring that no revaccinated 
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case had been reported as having died (Q. 2,624). During 
the Sheffield epidemic 48 unsuccessful and 26 successful 
revaccinations were followed by attacks of smallpox. 

But strong as this direct evidence is, the question of revac- 
cination is yet better approached indirectly. Its advocates 
propose the universal imitation of the Prussian law enforc- 
ing revaccination at the age of twelve. But in the great 
pandemic of 1871-2 smallpox attacked, in Berlin alone, 
2,240 vaccinated children under ten years of age, and of 
these 736 died. How could revaccination at the age of 
twelve have saved them? And if primary vaccination will 
not protect a child of ten years, how can a second vaccina- 
tion at twelve years old render an adult safe for life? 

The claim of real protection is thus smashed, destroyed, 
and pulverized by the resistless logic of facts. But here be 
it noted and by all concerned never forgotten that it was 
protection passed the law. But for the reiterated plea that 
in vaccination was to be found real safety from a terrible 
disease, the present law as to vaccination would never have 
found its way into the statute book of England. The plea 
may have been, and doubtless was, urged originally in the 
hona fides of ignorance; but be that as it may, it is now 
known on all hands that so far the law was passed on false 
pretences. Hence I submit that it is a reasonable demand 
that the freedom which these false pretences induced us to 
part with should be restored to us, and that the law which 
was passed by error should no longer be maintained by 
worse. For the protection claim is now given up on all 
hands. To show this we have only to turn to any authori- 
tative statement of 

Claim II: Mitigation.—Such a statement we find in Dr. 
Husband’s “Student’s Handbook of Forensic Medicine,” in 
these words: “The proper view to take of vaccination 
appears to be this—that it does not prevent smallpox, but 
modifies its virulence.” Now the first and most obvious 
remark to make on this plea is that, if it claims to make a 
statement of actual fact in any actual individual case, it 
clearly claims to know the unknowable. For it must be 
clearly understood that long enough before the birth of 
Jenner smallpox was of every degree of severity, the most 
mild as well as the most terrible. In the year 1722 Dr. 
Wagstaffe wrote in his “Letter to Dr. Friend,” on the sub- 
ject of smallpox as he knew it at that early date, “So true 
is that common observation that there is one sort in which 
a nurse cannot kill, and another which even a physician can 
never cure.” Since, then, there was plenty of mild small- 
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pox in the days before vaccination was known, it is 
obviously impossible to say, of any individual case of post- 
vaccinal smallpox, how badly that patient had meant to 
have it if he had never been vaccinated. 

If, therefore, this claim is to be supported at all, it must 
find that support in some alleged statistical basis. And that 
basis is alleged to be found in the comparative fatality rates 
of the two classes, the vaccinated and the unvaccinated. 
As with most other matters connected with this contro- 
versy, the medical accounts of the results of this process 
vary extremely, but they all point in the same direction; 
they all exhort us to consider the terribly high death-rate 
amongst the unvaccinated. For instance, Dr. Tomkins, of 
the Manchester Fever Hospitsi, gives a fatality rate of 62 
per cent as his experience of unvaccinated smallpox. 

But to this manner of reckoning there is fortunately a 
check, for there is nothing more certain than the fatality 
rate of smallpox during the last century, when all were 
unvaccinated; and that rate was a little over 18 per cent. 
In fact, to raise it to this point it is necessary to include 
much of the smallpox of severer types of the London small- 
pox hospital of the time, which was of course vastly inferior 
to the hospitals of the present day in every sanitary respect, 
and in which the fatality was even then exceptionally high. 
At all events, the evidence is overwhelming that the fatality 
of smallpox did not, as a rule, exceed in pre-vaccination 
times this 18 per cent, and frequently fell far below this 
figure. Tissot, the eminent advocate of inoculation, wrote 
in 1763, in his “Avis au Peuple sur sa Santé,” these words: 
“Tl est démontré qu’en combinant le nombre des petites 
véroles funestes avec celui des bénignes, ou dont on revient, 
cette maladie tue la septiéme partie de ceux qu'elle attaque.” 
That gives 14.2 per cent as the fatality rate. And the same 
author writes in his “L’ Inoculation Justifiée,” 1773, page 9, 
“Par les calculs les plus exacts, faits en differens pays, en 
differens tems, et differentes épidémies, il est prouvé que de 
treize personnes qui ont cette maladie naturellement, il en 
meurt deux.” That gives 15.3 per cent. 

And again, on the other side of the inoculation question, 
we have A. de Haen, professor of medicine in the University 
of Vienna, who writes in his “Refutation de l’ Inoculation” 
under date 1759, “Tous les ouvrages a qui le zéle de linocu- 
lation a donné l’étre, fourmillent de témoinnages qu’on dit 
étre les plus exacts et les plus propres & démontrer, que de 
cing a six personnes, on de sept, tout au plus et par grace, 
qui ont la petite vérole naturelle, il en meurt une.” That is, 
from 14.2 to 20 per cent. 
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And far lower percentages than these can be found re- 
corded. Martin Lister, in his “Tractatus de Variolis,” pub- 
lished at Geneva in 1696, says on page 15, Ht tamen vir unus 
e quadrigesimo aegroto apud plebem moritur, This would 
make a fatality rate of only 24 per cent. And Isaac Massey, 
writing in 1727 of his experience of the pupils of Christ’s 
Hospital, perhaps better known abroad as the “Blue-coat 
School,” declares, “Here in the natural smallpox but one in 
49 died; and I can assure the reader that upon a strict 
review of thirty years’ business and more, not one in forty 
of the smallpox patients of the younger life died, that is 
above five and under 18.” 

Not to unduly prolong a weary list of quotations, I will 
only add, from Q. 5359-60 of the evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission, that the list of smallpox cases collected 
by Jurin for the years 1724-27, with one epidemic added by 
Dr. Scheuchzer, totals to 18,229 cases with 3,008 deaths, or 
almost exactly 16.5 per cent. 

Hence this 18 per cent, which eighteenth-century small- 
pox did not exceed as its general fatality rate, is of the 
utmost importance to all who would wish to really grasp 
one of the most striking issues of the vaccination contro- 
versy; for it enables us to meet these allegations as to the 
high fatality rate of the unvaccinated nowadays with a 
simple process compounded of a subtraction sum and a 
pertinent question; as thus: when a medical authority, e. g. 
Dr. Tomkins as quoted above, alleges 62 per cent as the 
unvaccinated fatality rate, we go to work like this: 


Nineteenth-century unvaccinated fatality . . . . . 62 
Eighteenth " - ” ee a 
Then, please, who killsthe remaining ..... . 44? 


If these figures are right, they show that nineteenth-century 
doctors are allowing 62 patients to die for every 18 that 
would have died under the care of their eighteenth-century 
precedessors. And as everyone, even including the nine- 
teenth-century doctors, must see this to be impossible, it 
only remains to inquire whence such an error can originate. 
Its starting-point does not seem far to seek. It will be 
found in the difficulty of recognizing the marks of vaecina- 
tion when the patient is covered with the eruption of the 
disease. A severe case is a confluent case, a confluent case 
hides the vaccine marks, and the record being kept ac- 
cording to the visible marks, the severe cases have thus 
a natural tendency to find themselves described as unvae- 
cinated cases. The exact working of this principle cannot 
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be better appreciated than from the words found on page 
25 of Dr. Russell’s Report for Glasgow, 1871-2: “Sometimes 
persons were said to be vaccinated, but no marks could be 
seen, very frequently because of the abundance of the 
eruption. In some cases of those which recovered, an in- 
spection before dismission discovered vaccine marks, some- 
times very good.” Remarkable confirmation is here 
afforded in a Report by the Medical Officer of Congleton on 
a recent (1889) outbreak of smallpox there. We are there 


told: 


Cases of confluent smallpox likely to prove fatal, inthe eruptive and 
especially in the suppurative stage, are so disfigured that a mother 
brought into a ward with several of them would be unable to pick out 
her own son from among them. This being so, is it not too much to 
ask any intelligent being to believe that reliable observations were 
made as to the number of such comparatively minute objects as vacci- 
nation-scars? If any medical man of position who has had experience 
in the treatment of smallpox cases will say that the inference I have 
drawn is not warranted, I shall most gladly admit myself to be in the 
wrong, but for the present my recent experience of cases not fatal war- 
rants me in saying what I have done. In two severe cases I made an 
attempt to find vaccination-scars during the eruptive stage, but failed, 
and found subsequently they were well vaccinated ; and in two com- 
paratively mild cases I counted in the one, one scar, and in the other, 
three, but subsequently found they had respectively four and eight. 


Here is the matter in a nutshell. Classed as unvac- 
cinated for want of visible marks, if they die, they swell the 
fatality rate of the unvaccinated; but if they recover, they 
are found to be vaccinated, and the vaccination gets the 
credit of having saved them. So that to this alleged high 
fatality amongst the unvaccinated we answer only that it is 
not that they die because they are unvaccinated, but they 
are classed unvaccinated because they die. And as long 
as the overhead fatality is not materially reduced, as long, 
that is, as the patients, taken in the lump, vaccinated and 
unvaccinated together, fail to show a largely diminished 
fatality, so long the alleged virtues of vaccination stand 
disproved, so far as mitigation goes. 

Moreover, on this question of mitigation, there remains 
one more thing still to be said. I would avoid entering on 
the discussion of those scientific aspects of vaccination 
which have been already so well displayed before the 
readers of the ARENA, but I cannot avoid remarking that 
this claim of mitigation is altogether out of analogy with 
most of the theories which profess to explain vaccination 
as a prophylactic. Those who attribute benefit to the 
vaccinated from their vaccination generally explain it as 
being due to the fact that the vaccinated have really had an 
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attack of smallpox, though not the human variety of the 
complaint. They have, it is said, experienced the smallpox 
of the cow, smallpox modified by its passage through the 
animal economy. But to this theory, as applied to mitiga- 
tion by vaccination, there are at least two objections: first, 
that it is not true in fact; and secondly, that though it might 
do for an explanation of a vaccinated immunity from 
attack, it is quite without precedent as an explana- 
tion of mitigation. Of no other of the acute exanthemata 
is it even plausiby contended that a former attack 
makes a second onset of the same complaint any 
milder. Of various diseases it does seem to be true that 
one attack prevents another altogether; but whenever such 
protection is overcome and the enemy breaks through the 
defences, it is apt to cast off all discipline and to sack the 
place. Therefore, for this claim of mitigation we have it 
that, as it is without justification in the facts, so it is without 
precedent in science. But this naturally leads us to the 
consideration of 

Claim IIT: Vaccination = Previous Smallpox. This 
was the plea whereunto Jenner was driven as failures mul- 
tiplied. In Baron’s “Life of Jenner,” vol. ii, p. 135, we read: 
“Duly and efficiently performed, vaccination will protect the 
constitution from subsequent attacks of smallpox as much 
as that disease itself will. I never expected that it would 
do more, and it will not, I believe, do less.” We may pass by 
the wonderful change that had come over the spirit of Jen- 
ner’s dream since he wrote those sounding words about the 
vaccinated being forever secure. Let us stick closely by the 
facts, and these facts are, as I maintain, given exactly and 
tersely in the formula, 





Mitigation by vaccination = mitigation by previous smallpox = 0. 


For we find that second cases of smallpox are as a rule 
very severe cases, with a high fatality rate. Thus Dr. 
Seaton in his “Handbook of Vaccination” says: 

Haeser states, on the authority of Regoni Stern, that at Verona, in 
the ten years 1820-38, 24 cases of second smallpox had been noted, 8 of 
which were fatal; and Heim reports, in the epidemics in Wiirttemberg, 
1831-5, 57 cases of recurrent smallpox, of which 16 died; and in subse- 
quent epidemics, 86 cases, 12 of which were fatal. 

This gives a total of 167 cases, with 36 deaths; a mortality 
of 21.5 per cent. The most recent evidence is to the same 
effect. The fatality of reenrrent smallpox in the Sheffield 
outbreak was 25 per cent. 

And even in respect of protection, the evidence is by no 
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means clear in the case of smallpox—not by any means 
so clear as it is for some other diseases. For instance, 
if we turn again to the history of smallpox on board of the 
ill-fated emigrant vessel, the Preussen, already alluded 
to, we find that there were on board of that ship thirteen 
persons who had had small-pox before embarking, and that, 
of these, three took the disease a second time when it broke 
out on board, and that of the three cases one was so severe 
as to threaten life, though not to actually kill. So that if 
vaccination did for the population at large what previous 
smallpox did for the people of the Preussen, it would 
make us comfortably certain that whenever smallpox 
broke out, just about a quarter of us would catch it, with 
every kind of result, from the mild form up to that severe 
enough for “endangering life.” 

Of course I must not be understood to absolutely deny the 
auto-prophylactic power of smallpox. There is a consider- 
able amount of evidence which tends to establish the exist- 
ence of some such power, such, for instance, as the immunity 
of the hospital nurses, so far as that immunity is real. But 
I do certainly hold that there is considerable doubt about it; 
far too much doubt to enable us to accept it as a theory 
whereon to found the practice of compulsory legal inter- 
ference. 

Claim IV: Decrease of Smallpox since the Introduction 
of Vaccination —Opponents of vaccine law often find them- 
selves reproached in some such terms as the following: 
“The ravages of smallpox used to be much more terrible 
than they are now. There can be no doubt that smallpox 
has diminished since the introduction of vaccination, aud 
what more do you want?” We reply that we want a great 
deal more. We want some little evidence of the causal 
connection between the two; we do not want to be involved 
in a mere post ergo propter. And it is just this causal con- 
nection which we deny, and we think that we can justify our 
denial. We can call to witness that very Epidemiological 
Society which was so largely instrumental in passing the 
first law for the compulsion of vaccination. In 1855 we find 
them memorializing the president of the board of health on 
the seriously large proportion of the births which still 
escaped vaccination, and estimating that not more than 
from 10 to 15 per cent of these births are being vaccinated 
by private practitioners in addition to the public vaccina- 
tions. Now before 1840 all vaccinations were private vac- 
cinations; so that we have it on the authority of the Epi- 
demiological Society themselves that up to 1840 not more 
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than 15 per cent of the births were being vaccinated at all. 
Neverthless, we find from the 1853 report of the same 
Society that the ratio for London of smallpox deaths to 
every 1,000 deaths from all causes had fallen from 108 in the 
decade 1750-60 to 23 in the ten years ending 1840. 

If all this change was effected without any compulsion, 
and with only 15 per cent of the births vaccinated, why is 
any compulsion necessary? The truth is that the decline 
of smallpox had set in before vaccination was heard of, and 
long before it had been carried out to an extent which could 
have had any appreciable effect on the death-rate. The 
late Dr. Farr observes in his article, “Vital Statistics,” in 
McCulloch’s “Statistical Account of the British Empire,” 
“Smallpox attained its maximum after inoculation was 
introduced; this disease began to grow less fatal before 
vaccination was discovered; indicating, together with the 
diminution in fever, the general improvement in health then 
taking place.” Thus smallpox, during the last few years 
of the last century, was trying hard to die out, and the 
inoculators were trying no less hard to stamp it in; and 
vaccination got the credit of a change with which it was 
indeed contemporary, though to that, change it never was 
contributory. 

But | may be exhorted to compare the behavior of other 
diseases, if I would see the influence of vaccination on this 
particular one. Lam willing to do so to any extent on one 
condition, that the diseases to be compared may be fairly 
comparable. Smallpox is one of a great group of diseases, 
and for fair comparison we must remain within the limits 
of that group, and make our comparison with other zymotic 
fevers and exanthems. And first broadly, what of the 
diseases which have come and gone without any vaccinal 
interference? Where is the Black Death now? Where is 
the Plague now? = The dread Typhus, which in the days of 
the Stuarts gave such a terrible significance to the phrase 
“rot in gaol,” is all but gone, though innocent of vaccinal 
expulsion. Let well-vaccinated Sheffield declare whether 
plague or cholera or typhus, for which we have no vaccina 
lion, is more or less to be dreaded than that smallpox 
against which we are so well protected by vaccination that 
“to have it is almost a crime.” And if it should be ur¢ed 
that we ought to examine this claim. with more exactness 
than is possible to so broad an historical view as that just 
taken, I none the less maintain that so far from the decline 
of smallpox having been unique amone diseases, such 
examination will show that it has hardly been remarkable. 
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In the before-quoted work, Dr. Farr long ago remarked, 
“Fever has progressively declined since 1771; fever has 
declined in nearly the same proportion as smallpox.” And 
the figures that Dr. Farr gives are these: 

Deaths per 10,000 living. 


1771-80. 1801-10. 1831-35. 
Fever. . ‘ . 21 264 111 
Smallpox : : ; 502 204 83 


And the same principle may be carried on to later dates 
with no result save to strengthen it. Let us turn to the 
Fiftieth Report of the English Registrar-General, and take 
the evidence of Table 17, p. lvi, as to the comparison of the 
quinquennium 1866-70, in which compulsion was made per 
fect, with the last one given, viz., 1881-5. We shall obtain 
this result: 
Average Annual Death-rate per Million living, in Two Quinquennia 
compare d. 


1866-70. 1881-5. Decrease %. 
Smallpox e . ° ° ° 105 78 25.5 
Scarlet fever. . . . 960 434 55.0 
Fever -—typhus, typhoid, ill- 
detined, and continued , 850 272 68.0 
Cholera . ; : ‘ ‘ 172 16 91.0 


The figures for cholera have been added on account of its 
peculiarly epidemic character, though for many reasons it 
is not strictly comparable with smallpox; but to the other 
diseases in the table there is no such objection. And the 
table sets forth smallpox as having actually the smallest 
diminution in its death-rate of any of the three fever-groups. 
Other diseases are thus shown to have been better fought 
without the aid of vaccination than smallpox has with it. 

But the evidence does not stop here. Looking at the Lon- 
don returns, we find the registrar-general writing in his 
1880 report on the decennium then ending: 


It will be found that the saving of life was almost entirely due to 
the diminished mortality from causes whose destructive activity is 
especially amenable to sanitary interference — namely, the so-called 
zymotic diseases. ... The death-rate from fever fell nearly 50 per 
cent. . . . That of scarlatina and diphtheria fell 33 per cent. . . . One 
disease alone in this class showed exceptionally a rise, and no incon- 
siderable one. This was smallpox, which, owing to the two great out- 
breaks of 1871-2 and 1877-8, gave a death-rate nearly 50 per cent 
above the previous average. 

So that in this great city, the only disease against which we 
are supposed to be guaranteed by a special prophylactic, is 
the only one among the zymotie group which “shows ex- 
ceptionally a rise.” The claims made on behalf of vaccina- 
tion break down on all sides as soon as really impartial 
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scrutiny is applied to them. On the other hand, the ex- 
umples of Leicester and of Keighley, where vaccination has 
been all but entirely neglected, prove beyond question that 
a community may be thoroughly protected against the 
spread of smallpox by sanitary measures, even though the 
disease be not unfrequently introduced into its limits from 
the well-vaccinated districts round. 

It is often urged that the opposition to vaccination is a 
sentimental opposition. But I submit that there is little 
enough of sentiment in the dry facts and drier figures 
wherein my argument has so far been set out. Not that 1 
mind the taunt; [ have no shame of sentiment, which after 
all, is but the fool’s name for the pursuit of righteousness; 
and I am coming to the sentiment by and by. But so far 
from mere sentiment being the burden of my song, I claim 
to be the bearer in this matter of one of the sternest and the 
hardest of nature’s many hard, stern messages. Iam trying 
to bear witness that nature’s politics know no compromise, 
and that in matters sanitary the wages of sin is death. The 
sentimentalists on the other side protest that this is too 
cruel a message to deliver to the poor. But I did not make 
the message, nor do I deliver it to the poor alone. I tell the 
rich: It is not safe for you to leave Lazarus crying 
unheeded at your gate. If you do, his sores shall plague 
you, his disease shall smite vou, his suffering shall be your 
anguish, and by his death shall vou die. It is no use to try 
to dodge fate by forcing upon Lazarus a little more domes- 
ticated dirt. It is no use to try to get to the back of the 
north wind with a little bit of tame filth caged in a 
capillary tube. You must go for better dwellings; by a 
policy of open spaces vou must make passage for the winds 
that blow; you must let in the light of heaven; you must 
lay the water on. And then, as the sternness of the threat 
drives you further on the road to righteousness, you may 
turn with growing hope from threat to promise, and, being 
clean, may claim to live. 


(To he concluded.) 

















WHY THE WORKERS WANT. 


BY ROBERT GRIEVE. 


Probably no subject in the whole range of political 
economy has given rise to more discussion and resulted 
in more confusion of thought than the problem of the 
source of wages, and their relation to profits, inter- 
est, and rent. Although the “new political economy” 
sometimes so called, of which Mr. Henry George may 
be regarded as a leading exponent, gives a clear and 
iogical explanation of these relations, as yet the new 
light thus shed on this question has not penetrated 
far enough into the popular consciousness to bring 
about a general change in opinion. Instead, the old doc- 
trine of a wage-fund, and the theory that wages depend on 
the amount of profits, or on the size and excellence of the 
season’s crops, are still held, although in a nebulous sort of 
way. It is true, of course, that these are exploded theories, 
but still it is quite evident that they exist as a sort of 
residuum at the bottom of many minds, as is abundantly 
manifested in the strength of the belief in the fetich of 
“protection,” in the occasional advocacy of profit-sharing, 
and in the general tone underlying much of the popular talk 
and writing of the day. 

Especially noticeable are these vague beliefs, survivals 
of the ignorance of the recent past, as they may justly be 
called, when an industrial panic such as we recently experi- 
enced breaks over the community. Then we hear talk 
about “conforming to the exigencies of business,” about the 
necessity of the laborers “sharing the losses” incident to 
the hard times, and the urgent necessity of providing 
further “protection” or retaining what we have in order to 
maintain the laborers’ wages above the pauper level of the 
toilers of Europe. 

Nothing, however, is more obvious than that the sigan’ 
of the wage-earner bears no necessary or constant relation 
to the profits of business. This is plainly shown by the fact 
that the wages in the great protected industries of textiles 
and iron, or in the great monopolized industries of trans- 
portation, oil, sugar, ete., are relatively low, the laborers 
certainly obtaining no more than the market rates, receiv: 
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ing no higher wages because their employers make immense 
protits, but rather getting less than workers rendering 
similar services in other occupations requiring no more skill, 
and which are not so thoroughly monopolized or so heavily 
protected. It is hardly necessary to attempt to prove these 
assertions. Probably some of our noted economists could 
prove by maps, diagrams, and heavy rules of varying lengths 
that the textile factory workers, the railroad, telegraph, and 
other employees were relatively higher paid, but the evidence 
of common report and the stronger evidence of the great 
unrest of these classes of toilers, as manifested by their 
numerous strikes, is amply corroborative of the position 
here advanced. 

The stipends of the wage-earners of all classes and of 
every description are not in the last analysis based on the 
profits of business, but on what they can “force” from their 
employers. The measure of any wage-earner’s subjection to 
circumstances, or his ability to control the amount of his 
wage, depends: 

1. On the number of other laborers competing for his 
work; 

2. On what it will cost him to live, or on what he may be 
obliged or is willing to live; 

3. On his ability to combine with his fellows in order to 
maintain or secure higher wages. 

In regard to the first condition, if a wage-earner is highly 
skilled or possesses rare ability which is in demand, he will 
secure high wages, but it will be in conformity with this 
condition nevertheless; and although he may appear to be 
exempt from its operation, he is not so in any measure. As 
to the second condition, it is quite evident that men cannot 
continue to work for wages that are below the level of sub- 
sistence; but it is not also so clearly realized that the wages 
of the skilled workmen are likewise based on the cost of liv- 
ing. Yet that such is the case is a conclusion that cannot 
be avoided when it is considered that such men have in gen- 
eral no means of basing their demand for wages on the 
profits of the business, but stand out for a figure that is 
relatively high compared with their less fortunate fellows. 

It may be urged in opposition to these views, that men or 
firms carrying on small businesses are obliged to pay the 
market price to their workmen, and they cannot afford to do 
more as the exigencies of competition prevent. This is 
true. Yet ordinary employers are only in essence laborers 
themselves, and are under the pressure of exactly the 
same economic conditions as those who work for them. 
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They are competing strenuously for work and are obliged to 
accept it on the conditions the circumstances will permit, 
while they may be at the same time coerced by those they 
employ through their trades unions. It is the great em 
ployers, who control immense capital and are thereby en- 
abled to take advantage of some or all of the legal monopo- 
lies now existing, that reap the immense profits which 
enable men to become millionaires or billionaires in a few 
years. These monopolies now give corporate capital such 
extreme advantage that the greater portion of the entire 
wealth is already in its possession, while it has a lien on 
future production that will necessarily absorb, unless its 
powers and privileges are abridged, all wealth that can be 
created. 

These monopolies, in spite of a condition of such absolute 
abundance of all the necessities of life—food, clothing, and 
shelter—as never existed before since the world began, are 
directly responsible for the fencing in of opportunities to 
labor and the prevention of production and distribution to 
such an extent that there is always a submerged tenth, and 
in times of depression probably a submerged fourth of the 
population, in want and misery, and the conditions are now 
little better here in America than in Europe. Chief among 
these monopolies that are sapping the life-blood of the 
nations, are: 

(a) Private ownership of land—the greatest of the social 
wrongs—which lies at the base of all the misery and crime 
of the community. 

(b) Private control of public service, including transpor 
tation, the telegraph, the telephone, electric and gas 
lighting, ete. 

(¢) Private control of the issues of money and of credit 
through the banking, currency, and public debts systems. 

(7) Private control of inventions and machinery, made 
possible by the existence of the other monopolies. 

(e) Private control of the home market for private profit, 
on the specious plea of a great public benefit, by means of 
the protective system. 

All these constitute monopolies, because the advantages 
accruing from their operation can only now be secured by 
great combinations of capital. The single firm or the indi- 
vidual has no chance, and practically, therefore, a monopoly 
exists in each instance. These monopolies, too, are of a 
most dangerous and insidious kind because the beneficiaries 
are inextricably intermixed with the bulk of the population, 
and are all interested in maintaining their advantages 
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through the natural instinct of self-interest; in most indi- 
vidual cases not realizing that they are aiding in maintain- 
ing social wrongs, but nevertheless, helping all the while 
to create and sustain a public opinion favorable to or at least 
tolerant of these social iniquities. Thus while it is not 
necessary to postulate a “landlord class” or a “money 
power” conspiring against the people, it is easy to appre- 
hend how all who are reaping advantages from these mo- 
nopolies will act together as a unit at the first symptom of 
danger to their “vested rights.” 

If this analysis is correct, it is not at all surprising that 
we have “hard times,” that wages are reduced, that people 
starve and are in want in the midst of plenty. In fact, in 
face of these conditions, it would be surprising if such 
results did not follow. 

Perhaps a few plain examples of the power of corporate 
capital to corral all the surplus wealth and to leave to the 
toilers only a bare living, if actually that, will illustrate the 
preceding statement. 

The Providence Worsted Mills, incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Rhode Island in 1883, with a capital of 
$500,000, which was authorized increased by law in 1886 to 
$1,000,000, and the National Worsted Mills, incorporated in 
I8S6 with a capital of $200,000 increased by law in 1887 to 
$300,000, and together operating five mills and engaged in 
the production of worsted yarns and suitings, “syndicated” 
their property in the spring of 1893. 

The combined authorized capital of these two concerns 
has been, since 1887, $1,300,000; but these valuable plants 
were very largely the property of Mr. Charles Fletcher, who 
started business in this locality in 1875 in a leased building, 
and has since that period built all these mills and a number 
of others, besides acquiring much ontside property, and by 
general report and belief has paid for all this property out 
of the profits of the worsted mills. That is, the $1,300,000 
for which the two corporations were capitalized was in 
reality profits that had been made out of the business, and 
did not represent any original investment. 

In the early part of 1898 these two concerns were consoli- 
dated under the name of the National and Providence 
Worsted mills and secured a charter from the Rhode Island 
General Assembly, authorizing them to issue $2,000,000 
stock and $1,000,000 of gold mortgage-bonds. No improve- 
ments or additions had been made to the mills of any 
consequence, and the increased capitalization was based on 
the earning power of the mills; but it was claimed in the 
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prospectus published for the purpose of selling the stock 
that this capitalization was also based on the actual valua- 
tion. But the valuation had wholly been made out of the 
profits. 

According to this published prospectus the mills had 
earned for the five years previous to 1898 an aggregate of 
$2,212,857.65, making an average of $442,571.53 per annum, 
or at the rate of thirty-four per cent annually on their then 
capital of $1,300,000. 

The new syndicate proposed to continue to earn as much 
in the future, and in the prospectus apportioned the earn- 
ings on the various classes of securities as follows: 


$1,000,000 of bonds at 6 per cent...............$ 60,000.00 
$500,000 preferred stock, 8 per cent............... 40,000.00 
$1,500,000 common stock, 10 per cent........... 150,000.00 
ee PD MEL » xc ccikticddvced dandwhenee cnan See 
EE ka caues cds ee deenshehh sedi Wien ee awe came 92,571.53 

EE Svauecawcediencas sb auea havea baekeeaneae $442,571.53 


The sum of $442,571.53, which it is intended to secure as a 
profit, is almost fifteen per cent on three million dollars. 

The $1,000,000 first-mortgage gold bonds are only to run 
ten years, one-tenth to be paid off each year. The sale of 
the bonds and preferred stock netted an aggregate of 
$1,500,000, both interest and principal to be paid out of the 
profits of the business, which at the same time is expected 
to pay ten per cent on the common stock, while the owners 
of the two old corporations retained all the common stock. 
By this arrangement it is evident that the original owners, 
in addition to the profit on the business, have also realized 
by sale of 


a i i a a 
I acd ob ail ie eee wend we eta 500,000 
I NS i eran ne awaie pews aa eibnl 200,000 

EE .c.tnudos be sd bea weeeehenskbne kas oss cee 


Or 130 per cent on the previous capitalization. 


{n other words, the proprietors have mortgaged and 
bonded their mills for $1,500,000, and they intend to make 
the mills earn money enough to pay this sum and a high rate 
of interest on it, while at the same time they will still remain 
in full possession of the mills, and earn ten per cent or more 
on $1,500,000, which is $200,000 more than the two corpora- 
tions were capitalized for. Their profits have therefore 
been, according to their own showing, for the five years 


-—— 


mentioned, $2,212,857.65; through sale of bonds and increase 
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of stock in 1893, $1,700,000; total, $3,912,857.65, a sum which 
if divided by six makes an annual profit of a fraction 
over fifty per cent on the original capitalization for the six 
years previous to 1893; and this does not include what 
possible profit has been made in 1893. Although these 
corporations had made such immense profits, yet, at the first 
whisper of hard times, they proceeded to reduce wages, and 
as a result, their work-people went on a ten weeks’ strike 
against a reduction of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent, 
and returned to work just before Christmas, 1893,on a slight 
modification of the reduction. The corporation did not ask 
their work-folk to share in their prosperity. 

If the corporations had been content with ten per cent, for 
the five vears previous to 1893, on their capital of $1,300,000, 
and had set aside $52,571.53 for a sinking fund and for con 
tingencies—a total of $182,571.53—they would have had 
left $260,000, which could have been divided in wages. The 
number of operatives in the mills may be set down at 2,500, 
which is probably a little in excess of the actual number. 
This sum of money divided among these people would make 
an average of two dollars a week, and it would have exerted 
a more beneficial effect on the entire community than any 
other conceivable agency. 

But why did not the manufacturers divide this $260,000 
among their help, annually? Simply because there was no 
force—legal, economic, or moral—that compelled them to do 
so. The people, as has been pointed out in the beginning 
of this paper, were compelled by circumstances to work for 
what they could get. The monopoly of land prevented them 
from employing themselves, and through the high rents 
resulting took a large proportion of their scanty earnings; 
the monopoly of money decreased the purchasing power of 
their earnings; the monopoly of the home market increased 
the cost of everything they purchased, and all the monopo- 
lies acting together hemmed them in in all directions. On 
the one hand is a set of men with almost unlimited power 
(using it ignorantly, perhaps) and in command of the sources 
of life—land, money, transportation, inventions, and the 
home market; on the other hand are the wage-workers, at 
the mercy of the economic conditions resulting from these 
circumstances, and thereby deprived of all chance to employ 
themselves, and of all opportunities of access to the sources 
of wealth. 

But even this statement does not show all the legal advan- 
tages these corporations had. According to the prospectus 
of the National and Providence Worsted Mills, issued on 
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May 22, 1893, for the purpose of selling the stock and bonds 
of the new syndicate, the actual valuation of the property 
was given as follows: 


Buildings and machinery. PrererTr oe 
Stock, book accounts, and cash | on hs ind. ..++ 1,1038,775.50 
SS CO reer te re, $2,924,455.! 50 


In addition to this the good will of the business was esti 
mated at $500,000. 

The assessed valuation of this same property as given in 
the Providence tax-book for 1893 is as follows: 


I ies linet St sn vat (TN ae rv ta aT 
DEE 2... ee eke Rae es aes dae a areeed eee 250,000.00 
BN a cr a sata Ac tate SR We aie Bk al ae la 


which is not quite twenty per cent of the valuation placed 
by the corporation itself on its own property by its own 
prospectus. 


Actual tax paid by the milis was, at 1.6 per cent. ...$ 9,103.04 
The tax the Spey should have paid on its v ‘al- 
ee a ee ee Pr Te rer mee 


The city tax-book shows that every house in the neighbor- 
hood of the mills is taxed on at least two-thirds or three 
fourths its actual and present selling value, and some of 
them up to their full selling value. It follows that the 
common people are “taxed to death” in the literal sense of 
these words, for the imposition of all the taxes the places 
they live in will bear abridges their power of sustaining 
life, prevents the building of more houses, thereby making 
it difficult for more workingmen to secure homes, and con- 
sequently decreases the amount of profitable and life-sus- 
taining work that might be done in the community if these 
conditions did not exist. 

It will be found in every community in the country that 
there are many instances of inequalities of taxation such 
as this—the corporations and the very rich taxed lightly. 
while the wage-earners, the producers, are taxed heavily. 

During the strike the fact was brought out that the 
reduction proposed would bring wages in the Providence 
factories below the rates then paid in Huddersfield, 
England. A queer result after all these years of “protec- 
fion to American labor.” but quite easily understood when 
it is considered, as has been shown, that wages are only 
what the laborers can secure by a struggle with the eco- 
nomic circumstances, and consequently, in recent years at 
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least, have not been wny greater in America than in Eng- 
land. 

Another example, in some respects analogous to the one 
just mentioned, is the case of the Nonantum Worsted Com- 
pany, Newton, Mass., which was incorporated in 1880 with a 
capital of $500,000, and up to 1893, beside paying large 
annual dividends, had been able to accumulate a surplus of 
$516,000. The company paid little if any better wages than 
those prevailing in Europe, and had employed many French 
Canadians and Armenians for the purpose of displacing 
other people whose standard of living was higher and who 
demanded better pay. The real estate and machinery of 
this company cost $930,000. The capital stock was taxed in 
Newton on a valuation of $275,000, while the surplus of 
$516,000 was only taxed on a valuation of $90,000. The 
Massachusetts commissioner of corporations assessed the 
corporation at the rate of $15.30 per thousand on $225,000, 
the balance of its capital stock. The concern at that time 
was thus taxed on $590,000, out of a total valuation of 
$1,446,000. 

This company on Noy. 28, 1893, issued from its Boston 
office a circular addressed to “the eight hundred operatives 
employed by the Nonantum Worsted Company,” and headed 
with the words “A Solemn Warning,’ which practically 
threatened that unless the operatives used their own influ- 
ence and that of their friends to prevent the enactment of 
the Wilson Bill, they “must prepare themselves for a ma- 
terial reduction of wages.” This company never shared 
its prosperity with its employees, but always hired the 
cheapest help in the market; still its manager had the 
effrontery to demand that the work-people aid him in get- 
ting government pap, which will benefit the company 
perhaps, but cannot help the employees. 

If the mills cannot run unless the government sustains 
them let us socialize them. That is the only logical or 
reasonable alternative for the protectionist. If not, we 
must abolish all the monopolies. 

These examples can be duplicated in every important 
manufacturing centre in the country, and in every large 
industry. The growth of the cotton industry in Fall River 
affords many good illustrations. The mills there have 
practically been erected out of the profits of the business. 
The inerease in the value of the land has been one of the 
incidents of the business, and this increase has, as a whole, 
gone into the possession of the corporations. Both rela- 
tively and absolutely, the wages of the operatives have been 
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meagre in Fall River—no more than to provide a somewhat 
squalid living, as the appearance of the place testifies, while 
the great wealth created has gone to build new mills and 
create new profits. Some of the corporations organized 
immediately after the war of the rebellion, made so much 
money to begin with, that the money for the subscriptions 
to stock that had been pledged was not called for, but the 
stock was brought to par by profits. 

In fact, throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
the toiler, no matter what profits are made in the industry 
in which he works, only gets a bare living, or the “market 
price of his labor.” He cannot secure more as long as the 
monopoly of land and the various other legal incubuses 
hedge him in and rob him, and no “patent device,” such as 
the protective system, will aid him in the least to get more 
wages under prevailing circumstances. 

The concentration of capital and its control of the mo- 
nopolies, unless checked, must necessarily result in social- 
ism. The protective system is essentially socialistic, and 
the tendency of capital to crystallize into trusts and mam- 
moth consolidations, is also socialistic. But this kind of 
socialism so far has resulted to the benefit of the few at the 
expense of the many, and that cannot and will not always be 
endured. If we object to the sort of socialism toward which 
we are evidently drifting—as many of us do, for numerous 
good reasons—the alternative then is, the abolition of all 
the monopolies. The right of all men to the use of the earth 
must be secured; money must be issued by the community, 
so that no clique can control prices; and perfect free- 
dom in the home market must be secured by the 
abolition of the protective system, and the establish- 
ment of absolute free trade. In the measure that we accom- 
plish these results will our people be rescued from the indus- 
trial and social misery from which they now suffer. 











REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN ON VITAL SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 





WoMAN’sS DISCUSSION OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


LAND AND MONEY. 


Jack Cade, we are told, promised his followers that “the 
realm should be in common” and that “there should be no 
more money.” The instinct of every class teaches it where 
its interest lies, and doubtless the common mind has always 
had an obscure perception that the land and money laws 
worked injustice to labor. But Jack Cade is still waiting 
for his justification. 

In ordinary affairs if we are in doubt how to direct our 
course the wisest action is to go on to the point where our 
pathway ceases to be clear and from that “coign of vantage” 
take a fresh survey of our difficulty. Now in this labor 
problem, which is receiving such a multitude of theoretical 
solutions, one thing is certain: the land is the reservoir of 
labor, Trace labor up from its smallest rills through all its 
widening streams and we invariably come to the land at 
last. Also, from the first production till raw materials 
come into actual use, there must be land to stand upon, 
without which, it is evident, labor cannot be done. If, then, 
there be this vital union between labor and land, why not 
establish such a system of land-tenure as that all the land 
wanted can be had on the terms labor can accept, beginning 
with the now unemployed land in the cities and radiating 
back towards the wilderness? After that we might take up 
what is left of the problem and survey it anew. In other 
words, why not establish the single tar and see what comes 
of it? 

But the money question is also a part of the labor preb 
lem, and it is just now claiming a foremost place. The 
present discussion, however, does not promise any valuable 
practical issue because certain self-interests which are look 
ing out for their own immediate advantage prevent it from 
resting on the bedrock principle that money, as money, can 
net be a commodity. After production comes exchange. 
Trade is the exchange of laber preducts with labor products. 
To represent these products we use money because it may 
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be easily handled and indefinitely divided, and we give it full 
power to act in their place. Money in possession usually 
represents some product which has been given for it and 
some other product for which it is to be given at a con- 
venient season. 

A representative, we know, must have credentials from 
some power holding sovereign authority, and his or its own 
power is, therefore, by the nature of the case, a legal power. 
Money, which comes from a word meaning to remind, is such 
a representative. If it, as a medium of exchange, have a 
value of its own, it becomes one of the exchanged products 
and ceases for the time being to be money. It is a return to 
barter in another form. This is the case when gold is 
accepted according to its weight. Nothing can have value 
in itself and be money at the same instant, because in the 
one case the thing, to find its use, must be retained, in the 
other it must be parted with. It is evident that we cannot 
use our gold in both ways at once. The question then re- 
solves itself into whether we shall use money in exchanges 
or some system of barter. 

If we use money, pure and simple, every visible piece of it 
must be accompanied on its busy course by a something 
invisible, viz., confidence. A country treating with an 
ambassador must be sure that he represents his sovereign. 
If there be any doubt on that point his usefulness is at an 
end. Gold itself in current use passes on the value that con- 
fidence gives it and not on its bullion value. Shakspere 
says: 

*Tween man and man they weigh not every stamp, 
Though light, take pieces for the figures’ sake. 


And if “between man and man” this confidence would con- 
tinue to the end, paper would be a much more convenient 
material for all currency than metal. The present obstacle 
to this, however, is that it requires a more advanced state of 
civilization to use money that has only a /egal value than 
nations have yet attained to in their dealings with one 
another. 

But a single country like our own, where the governing 
and the governed are precisely the same persons, ought to be 
able to trust each other in both capacities. If we—the 
people that govern—issued a currency based upon our 
natural wealth which we promised to receive from ourselves 
—the people that are governed—in payment of all public 
dues, surely we—the people for whose welfare this was in- 
stituted—would never gain any advantage by repudiating 
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it. We could make arrangements for transmitting gold, 
either coined or in bullion, to foreign nations when needed. 
Such arrangements would be easier to make then than now 
since we should have more gold to spare. 

The difficulty about things running smoothly utider our 
present system is the same that we shouid encounter in 
treating with an ambassador who was sometimes a repre- 
sentative, sometimes the sovereign himself, and always 
under suspicion of turning out only a private individual 
after all. Weknow which power would have the advantage 
under those circumstances. It would not be the power 
to which the ambassador was accredited. So with our 
present hybrid money. It is the dealers in it at the financial 
centres who regulate its volume to suit the emergencies of 
their own business and who know how to play fast and loose 
with it by taking advantage of its various forms so that by 
putting their own money into that form most desirable at 
the moment they may exploit each for their own interest; 
it is these controlling financial institutions that get all the 
benefit of this uncertainty, while the plain people on the 
farms and in the shops only know that there is some “mys- 
terious evil power” which snatches away from them part of 
their profits just as they think them within their grasp. 

Only the government has no interest apart from the 
people, its permanence depending upon the welfare of each 
citizen individually and the strength of all collectively. It 
cannot but be, then, that the currency should be controlled 
by government and not by companies whose permanence 
depends upon success in making their own fortunes, segard- 
less of the interests of the people at large except as re; ct- 
ing upon their own. 

They tell us, however, that if only paper were used money 
would be too abundant, and the inference is that it is a less 
evil to have it too scarce. Need we question why? But it 
should be neither the one nor the other. It should be just 
right like the steam pressure in an engine. Let an induce- 
ment of some kind be offered for the return of money not in 
use to a place of deposit, there to remain until it is again 
wanted. This would be an indicator of excess of volume, as 
a safety-valve indicates excess of pressure. Surely this is 
not a nut too hard for our financiers to crack. 

tut money itself may be lent and borrowed. In this case 
it represents stored-up labor, and has a right when in use to 
its own profit, which is interest. Interest represents the 
increase which the vital forces of nature give, if time be 
allowed for maturing their product, over and above the 
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wages due to the labor employed meanwhile. Evidently it 
must never be greater than the value of this natural in- 
crease, else wages will be too low. The value of money to 
its owner as capital is exactly in proportion to the interest 
it bears, as the value of property as an investment is deter- 
mined by the income obtainable from it. To keep the value 
of money uniform the rate of interest must be kept uniform. 
As this tells directly upon the distribution of property, gov- 
ernment should establish for itself a rate of interest to be 
used in all its own business transactions, this rate to be 
determined upon an estimate of “the arerage power of in- 
crease which attaches to capital from its use in reproductive 
modes.” If it were thought best to leave individuals free to 
make their own contracts this would nevertheless create a 
standard of what would be the proper return to capital in 
ordinary affairs. 

Value is not an absolute but a relative term. If, then, 
we have an established relation between a sum of money 
and the income it will return to us, we have, so to speak, a 
fixed value for it. Now if we had a monetary system which 
would supply us with the necessary quantity of money and 
would establish for us a just and uniform rate of interest 
should we not have that quality of stability in financial 
matters which is now so sadly lacking? 

But given a perfect circulating medium and absolutely 
free commerce, so long as the land is held out of use it will 
profit us nothing. Jf production be stifled, exchange will not 
sare us, Uf equality in the ownership of the earth be un- 
recognized all minor expressions of human brotherhood will 
not count. The danger to a nation is not corruption in its 
officials. That is incidental to human nature and to be anti 
cipated to a certain extent, just as it is to be expected that 
the great body of the people will be honest. The fatal evil 
is when the laws themselves are dishonest, i. e., when they 
enact inequality so that they may be perfectly obeyed, and 
yet an invisible link may so connect the prosperity of some 
of the citizens to the adversity of the others as that the two 
classes shall grow ever farther apart in material welfare. 
Sooner or later this will bring on a crisis, and the more in- 
telligent the nation and the finer its tone the sooner the 
crisis will come. As long as we confound in treatment the 
ground with the treasures that industry may draw from it, 
and the indicator of value with the values indicated, so long 
will this confusion in the political mind reflect itself in con 
fusion in the affairs of the outer world which this mind is 
set to regulate. JULIA A. KELLOGG. 
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Note.—Miss Kellogg is a niece of Edward Kellogg, the 
author of a valuable book on finance first called “A New 
Monetary System,” and later published as “Labor and 
Capital.” Mr. Kellogg was a successful merchant in New 
York till bankrupted by the panic of 1837. From that time 
he made finance his chief study till he discovered that (in 
the words of Samuel Leavitt) “the whole trouble lay in the 
fallacy that placed money, the life-blood of the world’s indus- 
tries, under the control of the few, and made it a monopoly.” 
Miss Kellogg does not pose as a financial reformer, being 
especially a single-taxer, but her views are in the main 
harmonious with her uncle’s, varying most on the subject 
of interest. F. E. R. 


THE SOLUTION TO THE LABOR QUESTION, 


The initial error in our economic system lies in the as- 
sumption that “every man has a right to the product of his 
own labor.” A man has no “own labor.” The power to 
labor is a human power, resultant upon the human being’s 
place in the social organism, like the heart’s power to labor, 
or the diaphragm’s. It is not an individual possession, but 
one dependent absolutely on relation. 

Moreover, “the product of labor” is a misnomer. Mass 
the product of labor and call it wealth. Consider its only 
purpose—that of maintaining and developing the social 
organism—and call it nutrition. What grass is to the cow, 
wealth is to humanity—it is nutrition. Now nutrition is 
not a product of labor, in last analysis—labor is a product of 
nutrition. The text hath it, “If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat.” Reverse that—“If a man cannot eat, neither 
can he work.” If you wish to produce speed and strength in 
a horse younourish himaccordingly; his labor is a result, not 
a cause. The labor of human beings is their healthy fune- 
tional activity, and it is to be promoted as with any other 
organic action, by nutrition and exercise and rest. Of two 
men offered a great sum for the performance of a great task, 
only he can do it who is able; the price offered does not pro- 
duce the ability. To make men labor you must make them 
able to labor; the amount and quality of their labor is 
resultant upon the kind of men they are, and that depends 
upon how they are born and brought up, not on how much 
they are paid. 

And if a man has not a right to the product of his own 
labor, what has he a right to? you may ask. He has aright 
to such provision from birth to death as shall ensure him 
the ability to labor, the opportunity to labor, and the best 
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development in his labor. Why has he such a right? Be- 
cause to ensure him these things is to ensure the health and 
happiness and growing riches of the world. 

Society is an organism. What is an organism? It is a 
union of cells in a relation of coérdinate activity. And 
what is it for? Ah! now you touch on “the labor question” 
and every other social question which vexes us. What is an 
organism for? Why, to provide nourishment and shelter 
and a chance to grow for all its constituent cells. Why else 
should those cells have combined to make that organism? 
In process of doing these things the organism has developed 
au consciousness of its own—had to, in codrdinate action; 
and a high degree of sensibility and activity—had to, in 
coérdinate action. So has the human organism. The raison 
detre of society is to provide nourishment, shelter, and a 
chance to grow for all its constituent parts. 

Not knowing this, we who constitute society, and who 
don’t yet feel it as an organism because we will persist in 
acting from our infinitesimal personal standpoint, are 
struggling to equitably adjust the individual claims of the 
various activities involved. Has the liver a right to the 
product of its own labor? Has the railroad company a 
right to the product of its own labor? Has the bricklayer 
a right to the product of his own labor? If so, let the liver 
devour its product in peace, let the railroad company ride 
forever in the cars, let the bricklayer lay bricks to infinity 
and give him the wall! 

It is the product of other people’s labor that we really 
want, and we ought to have it, all that we need. Every man 
has a right to what will enable him to do his best work. Ii 
is not salary, it is not wages, it is a right, like the right of 
the citizen to justice and defence. 

And how much shall the man have—who shall decide? 
Who shall decide how much dinner you may have? Who 
decides how much blood goes to feed the heart, how much to 
the lungs, how much to the liver? They all help make it— 
every last organ and member to the eyelids and fingernails 
—they all help make it and they all have it to take from 
according to their own judgment. Does not man know as 
much as his own organs? All labor helps make wealth. 
Let it circulate, then, and let labor drink full and deep. 
Once fed he will never take more than he needs. 

The single-taxer, wholly an individualist, believes that 
every man should be free to earn for himself from the raw 
material; and that if so free, all “labor troubles” will solve 
themselves. As well seek to disorganize the body and turn 
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all its constituents loose in warm water to get their indi- 
vidual living therefrom. 

There is no sublime law of economics which is going to 
equalize and justify conflicting individual right; there is no 
ground to rest on till the place is reached which supports us 
all—the knowledge that we produce together and “must dis- 
tribute our common product for free consumption. The 
land belongs to us all, and so does the labor; we are “all 
members of one body and members one of another.” 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, 


Note.—Mrs. Stetson has so strikingly expressed some of 
the foregoing ideas in verse, a quotation from her “Cart 
before the Horse” may well be added to her paper. 

F. E. R. 
You say unless a man shall work 
Right earnestly, and never shirk, 
He may not eat. Now look—the change is small, 
And yet the truth is plain to see — 
Unless man eats, and frequently, 
He cannot work at all. 


And which comes first? Why, that is plain, 
The man comes first. And look again — 
A baby! with an appetite to fit! 
You have to feed him years and years, 
And train him up with toil and tears, 
Before he works a bit ! 


So let us change our old ideas 
And learn with these advancing years 
To give the oats before we ask for speed; 
Not set the hungry horse to run, 
And tell him when the race is done 
That he shall have his feed! 
C. P.S. 


THE GREAT NEIGHBOR. 


That aggregated coéperating men make Man—an organic, 
living, most real Social Man—has been the distinguishing 
working idea of the civilized world during the last two 
decades. For those whose love turns inward a perversion 
of the idea suggests great monopolizing syndicates and 
trusts. For those whose love turns outward the idea brings 
with itself from its divine source wonderful social visions, 
and the love of the individual neighbor as one’s self is 
developed into the love of the great Social Neighbor who can 
be loved more than one’s self. 

The idea is not new. It was set down long ago in our 
prophetic spiritual history-book. But we are only now be- 
coming old enough to understand and to make practical use 
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ofit. Political economy leaves off juggling with definitions, 
and beeomes its science—the science of human coéperation, 
the science of Man. Now we know also that petty personal 
vices are not the worst of evils, and that the highest 
spiritual duty is not to plan to save one’s own little soul 
alone. Already in vision we walk the golden streets of that 
“equal” city which is to come upon a “new earth.” 

But we must do more than love vaguely; we must love our 
Great Neighbor practically and usefully. What we can do 
for this Social Man in whom we look to find redemption, 
must be determined by his own character, for he has a 
character. Those parents who plan for their children with- 
out taking into account the children’s individual characters, 
are employed in no more futile labor than we in making 
mechanical plans for a great social automaton. 

Is our aggregate organic social life a good Social Man? 
Is it an evil Social Man? 

Conceive for a moment of a communal life composed of 
regenerate men and women—in other words, of men and 
women who have put away the love of self and received the 
love of right and the love of fellow-iman, and whose affec- 
tionate service to each other was rendered effective by an 
unclouded intelligence. Can you call such a life anything 
but heavenly? Can it be anything but heaven? If our 
lives of thought and affection do not perish when we lay 
aside our material bodies, is not such a glorious communal 
life their proper home? And if they do not desire it, if they 
have preferred the unnatural suicide of loving self better 
than the neighbor, would not the aggregation of our lives of 
fantasy and malice and falsehood and greed make up a 
communal monster, full of loathsome uncleanness? 

Such are—or, if you will, would be, in event of the immor- 
tality of thought and affection—the results of our lives in 
this world; but neither result should be looked for in this 
world. We have here neither heaven nor hell, but we do 
have here the leadings to both. The men of this world are 
not angels; the Social Man is not an angel. The men of this 
world are not devils; the Social Man is not a devil. What 
then? We have among us men who seem to be on their way 
to angelhood and others who seem on their way to devilhood. 
So, too,in the soul of each individual man there is something 
angelic and something devilish. How can it be otherwise 
with our Social Man? There is evil in him, and there is 
good in him. What can we do for him? 

Let us analyze the situation a little. What can we do for 
an individual man? We cannot by force make him a good 
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man, and we should have no right to if we could. It is the 
prerogative of every man to choose between good and evil. 
It is precisely this right of choice that makes him a man 
instead of an automaton. We may prevent him from com- 
mitting crime, but unless in the depths of his soul he hates 
the evil feeling which would impel to that crime, he is not 
good. But we of the community can do two things for the 
individual man in our midst who is swayed by both good and 
evil impulses—and this is the ideal of our communal duties 
to the individual; we can see to it that he is prevented from 
injuring others, and that in turn he is protected, in litile 
things as well as great, from being injured by others. If 
we did this completely and ideally we should largely deprive 
him of the power to give expression to his evil desires, and 
make it to his advantage and comfort to lead a peaceable, 
honest, self-supporting life. On the one hand his evil pas 
sions would not be fostered, and on the other his spiritual 
choice between good and evil would be more interior; if 
would not be, for example, over the question as to whether 
he should or should not plunder others, but as to whether 
he should serve them for the returns they gave, or for the 
very love of the service. 

So with the Social Man. You can’t make him good, which 
is the aspiration of socialism. You would have no right to 
if vou could. Like the individual man, he is in equilibrium 
between good and evil. He will not agree that giving 
should be in proportion to ability and receiving according to 
need. He will not accept the beatitudes for his communal 
laws, as Christian socialism would have him. Those are 
angelic principles, and he is not angelic. He is composed of 
distinctly good men, distinctly bad men, and probably of a 
vastly larger number of men of good instincts, but who do 
not as yet “discern between their right hand and their left 
hand.” The well-disposed have no right to impose upon the 
others the laws of heaven, and they will find themselves in a 
minority if they try todo soe. And the evil-disposed have as 
little right or power to impose the laws of hell. But the 
good and the evil and the vast average between can develop 
and are developing the laws of equal right and equal free 
dom in the world, for these are the laws of self-preservation 
as well as the laws of eternal justice. The far-seeing evil 
man advocates them, for he perceives how much greater 
will be his own returns under a fuller operation of these 
laws. (But how blind is much selfishness!) The good man 
advocates them for their very righteousness. The multi- 
tude advocates them for both reasons. 
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It is a progressive development. It leads us through cen- 
turies of struggle with our own blind greeds, for personal 
liberties, for self-government, and now for every man’s 
equal right to the earth upon which he has been born. If 
my analysis of the Social Man be correct, that development 
cannot include the transformation of this earth into a 
heaven; but it does prophesy a “new earth,” the abiding 
place of a constantly renewed Social Man, in whom order 
and mutual service shall ever carry both the individual and 
the communal life to more and more interior equilibriums 
between good and evil. 


ALICE THACHER POST. 











THE ENGLAND OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


In order that we may gain a true conception of the England 
of Sir Thomas More, it is important that we glance at the con- 
ditions of society at the ope ning of the century we are consid- 
ing. The Hundred Years’ War with France ended in 1453, and 
the Wars of the Roses terminated with the overthrow of Richard 
IIf and the accession of Henry VII to the throne. During 
the long and bloody night which marked these thirty vears of 
civil strife, many of ‘the olde ‘st, noblest, and most powe rful lords 
of England fell on the field or perished at the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. The throne, which had been so uncertain a seat, at 
length became secure, while the great check which the feudal 
barons had wielded over the kingly power was practically re- 
moved. 

Another influence which greatly augmented the central power 
was the union of the privileged classes against the landless and 
moneyless masses. It was to “the selfish panic of the land 
owners,” says Green, “ that England owed the Statute of Labor- 
ers, and its terrible heritage of pauperism. It was to the selfish 
panic of landowners and merchants that she owed the despotism 
of monarchy. The most fatal effect of this passion for ‘ order’ 
[the outrages of capitalism are usually perpetrated in the name 
of order] was seen in the striving of these classes after special 
privileges.” The rise of privilege coincident with the arroga- 
gation of despotic power by the throne, though suggestive to 
the student of social problems, is no novelty. It is the oft-re- 
peated and infinitely tragic story of the triumph of the cunning 
few over the blind and short-sighted many. Privilege en- 
trenched behind authority, lending its aid to the latter in return 
for added concessions and faithful service — such a spectacle is 
so familiar to the student of history that its constant recurrence 
at length changes amazement into a feeling of weariness and 
almost despair for the triumph of justice. Until special privi- 
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lege s are abolished and a comparative equality of opportunity is 
established, the industrial millions will remain exile 8 from their 
just inheritance, doomed to a treadmill evistence, and perpet- 
ually haunted with fear of eviction, starvation, and a pauper’s 
grave. The tyranny of privilege in the name of law 
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SIR THOMAS MORE, 
and order, and the increased despotism of the throne, fre- 
quently employing the same pretext for oppression, were sad and 
impressive spectacles in an age wherein the most startling con- 
trasts were everywhere present, and when life and death, pro- 
gression and retrogression, despotism and new-born dreams of 
freedom were clashing on every side. 

“ The speculation of the twelfth century, the scholastic criti- 
cism of the thirteenth, the Lollardry and socialism of the four- 
teenth century, had at last done their work. The spell of the 
past, the spell of custom and tradition which had enchained the 
minds of men, was roughly broken. Nobles and priests were 
beginning to disbelieve in themselves. The new knowledge 
which was now dawning on the world, the new direct contact 
with the Greek and Roman literatures, told above all on the 
wealthier and more refined classes. The young scholar or noble 
who crossed the Alps brought from the schools of Florence the 
dim impression of a republican liberty or an imperial order 
which disenchanted him of the world in which he found himself. 
He looked on the feudalism about him as a brutal anarchy, he 
looked on the church itself as the supplanter of a nobler and 
more philosophic morality. In England, as elsewhere, the great 
ecclesiastical body still seemed imposing from the memories of 
the past, its immense wealth, its tradition of statesmanship, its 
long association with the intellectual and religious aspirations of 
men, its hold on social life. But its real power was small. Its 
moral inertness, its lack of spiritual enthusiasm, gave it less and 
less hold on the religious minds of the day. Its energies, in- 
deed, seemed absorbed in a mere clinging to existence.” * 

It is difficult to estimate the extent of the influence exerted by 
Lollardry over the minds of the intellectual. At times ignored 
and regarded with contempt by the ecclesiastical and political 
powers, but more often treated with savage and pitiless persecu- 
tion, it continued to spread, fed as it was by the excesses and 
the essential infidelity of ecclesiasticism and the injustice which 
masqueraded under the cloak of authority. The wholesale at- 
tack upon the clergy who were tainted with their greed for gold, 
their love of ease, and the laxity of their lives, possessed suf- 
ficient truth to become current to such an extent that the priest- 
hood found itself shorn in a great measure of its influence over 
the ploughman and the weaver, who had for generations accepted 
without question that which came to them from the cloak and 
the cowl of the church. 

Another peculiarity of this period, which it is interesting to 
note is usually present in times of intellectual and moral awak- 





*“ History of the English People,” by John Richard Green, M. A. 
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ening, was the widespread interest in astrology, magic, and 
occult phenomena. Green notes the prevalence of this “ darkest 
superstition” with much the same spirit of commiseration as 
that displayed by the early theological assailant of the theory of 
evolution, who discussed the “degrading, absurd, and atheistic 
theory as something almost too puerile to be seriously consid- 
ered.” Without doubt phenomena which transcended the 
knowledge of the people were frequently magnified, and at such 
times ready credence was given to many absurd stories and 
preposterous claims, and yet that does not justify a modern 
scholar in the closing decades of the nineteenth century, after 
the demonstration of hypnotism and the well authenticated psy- 
chical phenomena which form a distinct chapter in the history 
of the scientific advance, to dismiss as though wholly baseless the 
widespread interest and belief in supernormal phenomena and 
occultism, woich characterized this wonderful age. 

The accession of Henry VII in 1485 ended the Wars of the 
Roses, but it also marked further progress in the despotism of 
the crown. This king was sordid and thrifty, cunning and 
cruel, and yet it was during his reign that England entered upon 
her career of commercial and material greatness; by a treaty 
with the Netherlands in 1496 free exchange between the coun- 
tries was established ; by a treaty with Denmark the Baltic was 
opened to the English. The king furthermore encouraged mar- 
itime discoveries, and it was under his patronage that the Vene- 
tian Sebastian Gabotto, better known as Cabot, discovered New- 
foundland and carried the flag of Great Britain to the Atlantic 
coast of the North American Continent. The king, moreover, 
encouraged national industry, and induced many skilled Flemish 
workmen to settle in England. 

On the other hand: “ He caused places at court, and even in 
the church, to be purchased. He gave bishoprics only for ready 
money, and sold his pardons to the guilty. During his reign 
parliament was rarely convoked. Forced loans, disguised under 
the name of benevolence ; arbitrary confiscations, proscriptions, 
barbarous and unjust measures, which the civil war alone had 
brought about, acquired a sort of legality by the adherence or 
the silence of the servile houses. Parliament recognized the 
Star Chamber, a new tribunal under an ancient name, whose 
members were entirely devoted to the king, and which became 
one of the most docile instruments and most redoubtable weap- 
ons of absolute power. The Star Chamber in effect multiplied 
the cases which were withdrawn from any connection with a jury 
and which put at the discretion of the agents of the king the 
fortunes and life of all whom the king wished to strike.”* 





* Jean Victor Duruy in “‘ History of Modern Times.” 
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Such, in brief, are some of the general aspects of social and 
political conditions in England, at the time when the author of 
“ Utopia” entered the arena of active life. The striking con- 
trasts, the strong lights and deep shadows of the century of Sir 
Thomas More will, however, be more clearly revealed when we 
come to note more closely the multitudinous forces at work, 
the factors which must be considered, and the conditions of the 
people as revealed by a more intimate knowledge of these facts, 
during the life of More. Like all revolutionary or transition 
periods, it was a time characterized by wonderful activity, un- 
daunted hope and far-reaching misery. 

One of the brighter aspects of the age was the notable intel- 
lectual awakening. It was a period of unrest for the brain of 
man. Profound moral, spiritual, and intellectual agitation was 
everywhere visible. It was an age when daring ideas were 
conceived and great thoughts were born. It was this century 
which laid the solid foundation for the golden age of Eliza- 
bethan literature. And among the decisive and influential 
factors which contributed to the quickening of intellectual life 
among the English people, the work of William Caxton is en- 
titled to special consideration. It was in 1476 that Caxton, who 
had spent more than a quarter of a century in Flanders, estab- 
lished a printing press in London. He was a thrifty business 
man, but he also possessed a passion for literature, rarely found 
among those who understand how to drive a shrewd bargain. 
No sooner had he established a business which assured him a 
livelihood by printing, supplying priests and preachers with ser- 
mon books and theological works, and knights and barons with 
“ joyous and pleasant histories of chivalry,” than he entered 
upon his labor of love by publishing the works of Chaucer and 
other English poets; these were followed by numerous works 
in prose and many important translations made by Caxton; 
more than four thousand pages which he published were trans- 
lations which the aged printer had made. The works issued 
from the Caxton press ‘“‘nourished the imagination of Eng- 
land and supplied poet after poet with fine subjects for work 
or fine frames for their subjects.” * 

It is impossible to measure the influence of this tireless 
worker, whose great service to English literature has never re- 
ceived the appreciation it merits, and it is also difficult for us to 
appreciate the magnitude of the difficulties under which the 
scholar-printer labored. The English language at this time was 
undergoing a rapid transition, and the dialect spoken in the 
various counties or shires varied in so marked a degree as to 
render the speech of one section of the island unintelligible to 
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the common people in a county some miles distant. Even 
among the more scholarly there were two rival schools, one rep- 
resenting the “French affectation,” the other ‘ English ped- 
antry.” In noticing this important and critical moment in the 
history of English literature, Mr. Green observes : 

“It was a moment when the character of our literary tongue 
was being settled, and it is curious to see in his own words the 
struggle over it which was going on in Caxton’s time. ‘Some 
honest and great clerks have been with me and desired me to 
write the most curious terms that I could find’; on the other 
hand, ‘some gentlemen of late blamed me, saying that in my 
translations I had over many curious terms which could not be 
understood of common people, and desired me to use old and 
homely terms in my translations. Fain would I please every 
man,’ comments the good-humored printer, but his sturdy sense 
saved him alike from the temptations of the court and the 
schools. His own taste pointed to English, but ‘to the common 
terms that he daily used’ rather than to the English of his an- 
tiquarian advisers. ‘I took an old book and read therein, and 
certainly the English was so rude and broad I could not well 
understand it,’ while the Old-English charters which the Abbot 
of Westminster lent as models from the archives of his house 
seemed ‘more like to Dutch than to English. To adopt cur- 
rent phraseology, however, was by no means easy at a time when 
even the speech of common talk was in a state of rapid flux. 
‘Our language now used varieth far from that which was used 
and spoken when I was born,’ se 

The influence of the new learning upon many master brains 
among English thinkers of this period constituted another major 
factor in the intellectual awakening of this century. Grocyn, 
Linacre, Sir Thomas More, Colet, William Lilly, and Erasmus, 
who though a foreigner, spent much time in England and con- 
tributed very materially to the intellectual and religious awake- 
ning of this era, Archbishop Warham, and other chosen spirits, 
who were endowed with vigorous intellects swayed by strong 
moral impulses and imbued with the strange spell of this won- 
derful age, became moulders of thought, and in a very real way 
contributed toward forming the opinions of the English-speaking 
world. 

King Henry VIII during the early years of his reign also 
greatly aided the intellectual movement by his liberal patronage 
of art and letters; and it should always be remembered to 
the credit of this king, whose reputation is so darkly stained, 
that his encouragement of literature arose from a sincere love of 
learning rather than a shallow desire to outshine his brother 
monarchs in his patronage of art and letters. On this point 
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one of the most careful English scholars of our time 
observes : 

‘*Much of the progress of prose was due to the patronage of 
the young king. It was the king who asked Lord Berners to 
translate ‘ Froissart,’ a book which in 1523 made a landmark in 
our tongue. It was the king who supported Sir Thomas Elyot 
in his effort to improve education, and encouraged him to write 
books (1531-46) in the vulgar tongue that he might please his 
countrymen. It was the king who made Leland, our first Eng- 
lish writer on antiquarian subjects, the ‘ King’s antiquary,’ 
1533. It was the King to whom Roger Ascham dedicated his 
first work, and who sent him abroad to pursue his studies. This 
book, the ‘Toxophilus, or the School of Shooting,’ 1545, was 
written for the pleasure of the yeomen and gentlemen of Eng- 
land in their own tongue.” * 

William Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament into the 
English tongue in the year 1525 was a most important work in 
its influence upon the English tongue, as “ it fixed the standard 
English once for all, and brought it finally into every English 
home. Tyndale held fast to pure English. In his two volumes 
of political tracts there are only twelve Teutonic words which 
are now obsolete. ” 

Turning from a view of the intellectual side to a contemplation 
of the condition of the masses, we find that this century was an 
essentially tragic one for the poor man. Feudalism, as has been 
intimated, was rapidly giving place to a new social order, and as 
a result the retainers and the hosts of humbie laborers who had 
long been a part of the feudal organism — dependents upon the 
various noble houses — were cast adrift. Large areas of farming 
lands were being turned into pastures for sheep, as wool growing 
was less expensive and more remunerative than farming. The 
very poor were the prey of the landlord and capitalist. 

The courts were so solicitous for the interests of the rich that 
rigid statutes were reénacted against the laborers, which arbi- 
trarily fixed the maximum scale of prices which might be paid. 
The lawful wage price varied in the different seasons, but the 
average for the year was 54 pence (thirteen cents) per day for 
skilled workmen among such trades as glaziers, carpenters, 
bricklayers and plumbers. The wages fixed for common work- 
men averaged 34 pence (seven cents) per day. No provisions 
were made for the old, sick, or decrepit. Evictions were very 
common. Multitudes were being reduced every year to beg- 
gary, and the beggars were liable to imprisonment under a cruel 
statute against vagrants. In all periods characterized by heart- 
lessness and a selfish unconcern for others, we find a low value 
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placed on human life, and the essential savagery of this time is 
nowhere more vividly illustrated than in the wholesale execution 
of thieves. It was no uncommon thing for a score of thieves to 
be hanged from a single gallows. 

Nowhere do we find a more graphic or trustworthy picture 
of social and economic conditions of this period than in the first 
book of Utopia, which, it will be remembered, was written by 
Sir Thomas More for the purpose of calling the attention of 
Henry VIII to the pitiable conditions of the masses, and at the 
same time pointing out a wiser, purer, and more humane method 
of dealing with serious social problems than the prevailing 
system. In this work, under the mask of an imaginary conver- 
sation carried on by a learned traveller and other guests in the 
house of Cardinal Morton, More boldly depicts prevailing condi- 
tions. He represents a lawyer present who, after the manner of 
conventionalists, praised “the straight and rigorous justice which 
was executed upon felons”; these, he explained, were being 
hanged in twenties upon huge gallows erected to accommodate 
a score of victims. This conservative upholder of the sanctity 
of inhuman laws, however, expressed himself at a loss to under- 
stand how, in the presence of such rigorous statutes and the 
general enforcement of the same, thieves multiplied on every 
hand. 

Then Sir Thomas More puts into the mouth of Raphael Hyth- 
lody his views concerning the cause of the theft and the injus- 
tice of the punishment, from which we incidentally gain an 
insight into social conditions. He assures the prophet of con- 
ventionalism that there is no punishment so terrible that it will 
keep “them from stealing which have no other craft whereby to 
get their living; therefore” he continues, “ on this point not you 
only, but also the most part of the world, be like evil school- 
masters, which be readier to beat than to teach their scholars. 
For great and horrible punishments be appointed for thieves, 
whereas, much rather provision should have been made that 
there were some means whereby they might get their living so 
that no man should be driven to this extreme necessity — first 
to steal and then to die.” 

He then points out how numbers who “ have come home from 
the wars, maimed and lamed, are no longer able to ply their 
old trades, yet they must eat in order to live.” A second 
class who had been the retainers of lords and noblemen, and 
who had never learned a trade, being overtaken by sickness, 
age, or through the changing events of the transition period in 
which they lived, suddenly found themselves without home, 
food, or means of a livelihood, and were confronted by the stern 
alternatives to “starve to death” or to “manfully play the 
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thief’ for no man would hire them, as the market was glutted 
with skilled workmen. The misery incident to the mania for 
sheep raising is next alluded to as a fruitful cause of the in- 
crease of the homeless and destitute. 

After drawing a very graphic picture of the transformation 
by which multitudinous smail farms were being changed into 
vast grazing areas, Sir Thomas More continues: “ Therefore, 
that one covetous and insatiable cormorant may compass about 
and enclose many thousand acres of ground together within one 
pale or hedge, the husbandmen be thrust out of their own, or 
else by cunning and fraud or by violent oppression they be put 
besides it, or by wrongs and injuries they be so wearied that 
they be compelled to sell all: by one means, therefore, or by an- 
other, by hook or by crook, they must needs depart away, poor 
wretched souls, men, women, husbands, wives, fatherless chil- 
dren, widows, and woeful mothers with their young babes. 
Away they trudge, out of their known and accustomed houses, 
finding no place to rest in. All their household stuff they 
are forced to sell for a pittance, and when they have wan- 
dered abroad till that is spent, what can they “then do but 

steal and be hanged, or beg and be cast into prison as vaga- 
lanl because they work not when no man will give them 
work though they ever so willingly proffer themselves thereto. 

Thus the unreasonable conclusion of a few hath turned 
that thing to the utter undoing of the Island in the which thing 
the chief felicity of the realm did consist.” 

Our author next points out how prostitution, drinking, and 
gambling were rapidly increasing in the selfish and brutal 
atmosphere engendered by such a state of things after which he 
makes an impassioned appeal for more just conditions. “Cast 
out,” he exclaims, “these pernicious abominations; make a law 
that they who pluck down farms and towns of husbandry shall 
replace them, or else surrender the possession thereof to such 
as will go to the cost of building them anew. Suffer not these 
rich men to buy up all, to engross and forestall and with their 
monopoly to keep the market alone as pleases them.” 

A further glimpse is given of the criminal arrogance and 
crushing injustice of capitalism at that time in these striking 
words, which it must be remembered were not written after the 
age had passed, nor were they the utterance of an irresponsible 
iconoclast. On the other hand they were the judicial state- 
ments made by one of England’s foremost barristers and her 
most enlightened statesman to the crown; hence, they may be 
regarded as authoritative. “The rich men,” observes Sir Thomas 
More, “ not only by private fraud, but also by common laws, do 
every day pluck and snatch away from the poor some part o! 
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their daily living. Therefore, when I consider and weigh in my 
mind these commonwealths which nowadays do flourish, Z per- 
ceive nothing but a certain conspiracy of rich men procuring 
their own commodities under the name and title of the Common- 
wealth. They invent and devise all means and crafts — first 
how to keep safely without fear of losing that which they have 
unjustly gathered together, and next how to hire and abuse the 
work and labor of the poor for as little money as may be.” 

The descriptive lines of Sir Thomas More are exceedingly 
valuable, giving as they do a vivid picture of the pitiable con- 
ditions of the poor during this age, and also affording a valuable 
illustration of the way the masses suffer during a transition 
period, before they come to realize that their high and sacred 
duty is found in overthrowing the demoralizing and criminal 
conditions by which a few are enabled to crush the many, while 
society is debased throughout all its ramifications. 

Another element which contributed greatly to the distress of 
the poor during the reigns of the Tudors was the excessive tax- 
ation. This was probably at no time more crushing in its effect 
than during the early years of the reign of Henry VIII, when Wol- 
sey was in his glory and while the king was squandering vast sums 
in unfortunate experiments at war and in wicked extravagance, 
indulged in for the purpose of dazzling neighboring kings and 
princes with his wealth and power. To replenish the exhausted 
treasury it was found necessary to levy an income tax of six- 
pence on the pound, “extending even to the wage of the 
wretched agricultural laborer in order to secure the sum de- 
manded. This terrible tax was twice repeated in one year.” 

Wolsey was then prime minister, and this able though un- 
scrupulous statesman and prelate was merciless in his exac- 
tions. He was inordinately ambitious. It was not enough for 
him to be prince of the church and prime minister of England 

- he coveted the papal chair; but, to secure this prize it was 
necessary that he amass vast sums of money. He must also 
make friends of the Emperor Charles V and King Francis | 
while continuing to hold sway over the mind of Henry. A less 
daring soul never would have dreamed of accomplishing such a 
feat; a more keen-sighted man would have dismissed it as too 
visionary to be seriously considered. But with the papal chair 
ever before him, Wolsey relentlessly oppressed the people that 
he might humor his king and furnish him with all the money he 
desired to squander on empty show, not forgetting for a mo- 
ment to gather a goodly fortune for the furtherance of his 
private aims when the propitious moment should arrive. These 
were indeed tragic days for the poor. 

Froude in his own inimitable way thus depicts the fall of 
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Wolsey: “ But the time for reckoning at length was arrived ; 
slowly the hand had crawled along the dial plate — slowly as if the 
event would never come ; and wrong was heaped on wrong, and 
oppression cried and it seemed as if no ear heard its voice, till 
the measure of the circle was at length fulfilled —the finger 
touched the hour, and as the stroke of the great hammer rang 
out above the nation, in an instant the great fabric of iniquity 
was shivered into ruins.” 

As might be imagined, with such a man as Wolsey at the 
head of spiritual affairs as well as prime minister of the realm, 
and with the church strong and wealthy, true religion lan- 
guished, while the pharisaism and dogmatism which always 
prosper during the decadence of the religious spirit increased. 
In a reply to a monk who had assailed the writings of Erasmus, 
Sir Thomas More, than whom there was no more sincere or 
devoted Catholic in the realm, thus refers to the monks through- 
out England: “There are multitudes enough who would be 
afraid that the Devil would come upon them and take them 
alive to Hell, if forsooth, they were to set aside their usual 
garb, whom nothing can move when they are grasping at money. 
Are there only a few, think you, who would deem it a crime 
to be expiated with many tears, if they were to omit a line in 
their hourly prayers, and yet have no fearful scruples at ‘all 
when they profane themselves with the worst and most infa- 
mous lives?” More then describes a case which came under 
his personal observation, where the head of a convent employed 
assassins to commit a crime for him. All the guilty parties 
were’at length overtaken by the law, and the assassins described 
how they appeased the Holy Virgin “by a salutation on their 
bended knees,” after which with clear conscience they set about 
to perpetrate the crime for which they had been hired by the 
“ religious man.” 

We must not, however, regard Cardinal Wolsey as the author 
of these deplorable conditions ; the causes of corruption had for 
generations been eating into the religious and secular life of the 
English people. Green, in speaking of the period which imme- 
diately preceded the century of Sir Thomas More, makes this 
general observation on the condition of religion throughout 
Europe “Pope and king, bishop and noble, vied with each 
other in greed, in self-seeking, in lust, in faithlessness, in a 
pitiless cruelty. It is this moral degradation that flings so dark 
a shadow over the Wars of the Roses. From no period in our 
annals do we turn with such weariness and disgust.” 

But while these deplorable conditions prevailed to a great ex- 
tent throughout the Church in England, it was also at this time 
that two tremendous protests were made; one came through the 
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apostles ot the new learning, the other through the popular 
reformation inaugurated on the continent. This second factor in 
the revolution of public thought, however, did not gain much 
foothold for many years, but after it once aroused the mind 
the masses, it became a great power which the stake and the 
dungeon were powerless to overcome. It was in the spring time 
of the revolution born of the new learning that Colet called down 
upon his head the anathemas of conventional ecclesiastics by his 
able and common-sense exposition of the New Testament; and it 
was at this time also that he excited the derision of the defenders 
of the barbarous old methods of teaching, by establishing the 
Latin grammar school of St. Paul for the education of boys in a 
humane manner. The foundation of this school was a memora- 
ble event in the educational history of England. It was presided 
over by William Lylye, the eminent grammarian, and may be 
-said to have laid the foundation for a broad common or popular 
education; it was the seed germ of which the magnificent public 
school system of our day and land is the opening flower. The 
experiment proved immediately successful, so much so that be- 
tween the year 1500 and the rise of the reformation in England, 
at least a score of similar schools had been established on the 
Isiand. 

It will be seen that this was a century of high lights and deep 
shadows, a century of wild, tumultuous hope and d: iring thought, 
of sullen discontent and pitiful suffering. It was a time of 
startling contrasts, as are all great transition periods, and amid 
the strife and suffering, the hope and despair which passed 
throughout life we find the foundations for glorious achieve- 
ments being securely laid, and from the brain of great prophet- 
souls we behold luminous thought-children leaping forth, 
destined to prove tore *h-bearers for the pionee rs of progress in 
the generations which are to follow. 


























A MODERN PHARISEE’S PRAYER. 


BY FANNY L. FANCHER, 


THE drudgery I would not do, 
O Lord, assign to others! 

There’s much to do of dirty work 
It will not hurt my brothers! 

For they have not such soul refined, 
Nor slender milk-white hand; 

I’d use my brilliant brain — not brawn, 
And thus possess the land! 


A ‘‘ railroad king,”’ or ‘‘ merchant prince,” 
I’m fitted for, I trow; 
Then let my brothers serve me well 
With sweat upon their brow. 
*Tis healthful for them, Lord, to dig 
And delve, in grimy soil 
The sweetest rest they sure will win 
With unremitting toil! 


And when at last ‘* Thy kingdom ”’ comes, 
For which, devout, we’ve prayed, 
Appoint me to some upper place, 
In royal robes arrayed; 
For my hard-working brain, dear Lord, 
Will earn sweet, promised rest 
Above my brothers (whom I love), 
In mansions of the Blest! 








NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


A SKETCH WRITTEN FOR A PURPOSE. 


BY JOHN DAVIS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Napoleon’s Financial System and Methods. 


Lanfrey, in his history, says: ‘Napoleon has for the most 
part had no judgment passed upon him but that either of 
profound hatred or of profound attachment.” While that 
is a good reason for the diversity of opinions among writers, 
there is a greater one. No problem can be correctly and 
definitively solved unless all the elements necessary to its 
solution are taken into the account. Napoleon’s career was 
that of a military hero. His means of warfare were the 
sword and the purse, each as important as the other. The 
sword arm of his power and his genius for wielding it have 
been treated exhaustively from every possible point of view; 
on the other hand, his financial arm has been mentioned by 
few, incidentally and partially described by a smailer num- 
ber, and exhaustively discussed by none. 

Every great and prolonged war in modern times has had 
its financial policy, adopted usually under stress of cireum- 
stances. The financial policy of the American revolution 
Was a paper system, with all possible conditions against its 
success except the patriotism and indomitable perseverance 
of an intrepid and liberty-loving people. Coin had failed 
and could not be had; a substitute had to be provided or ' 
the colonies would be obliged to submit hopelessly to the 
utmost rigor of British tyranny. Paper bills were issued 
and people were asked or ordered to receive and use them 
as money. They were issued by a convention of colonial 
delegates which had no authority to issue money or to order 
unything. There was no coin to redeem the bills. They 
were to take the place of coin. They could not be redeemed 
in the revenues of the government, because there were at 
that time neither government nor revenues. They were 
not legal tender, because there was no authority competent 
to pass an act of general legal tender. The bills were 
rudely executed and easily counterfeited; and they were 
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counterfeited in shipload quantities by the British govern- 
ment, in order to break down the American finances and 
thus to defeat the colonies. The continental currency of 
our American revolution was founded on nothing but 
patriotism! Yet, such as it was, it gave to us our American 
liberties. In 1820 Mr. Albert Gallatin said that “It carried 
us through five of the most perilous years of the war, and 
it cannot be denied that it saved the country.” Many 
writers speak of that currency in derision as a “failure”! 
lt did not fail! Jt died on the battlefield as patriotic men 
died, while achieving our liberties. It died heroically, in 
the last ditch, drowned by an overwhelming flood of coun- 
terfeits manufactured in London! 

The French revolution had its system of finance. Having 
nv coin, the revolutionary convention following our example 
in America, issued paper bills with no means of coin redemp- 
tion or of redemption by receivability in the public revenues. 
They were issued to supply the place of both coin and reve- 
nues. Like the American currency they were founded on 
patriotism only; and being rudely executed they were, like 
the American currency, counterfeited in immense quanti- 
ties by the British government, in order to destroy the 
French finances and defeat the revolution. The French 
ussignats were not a failure. They sustained the people 
who overthrew the monarchy; they equipped and paid the 
republican armies while defending the liberties of France; 
and they were the easy and effective means of subdividing 
the public domain into homes for the people. Many 
volumes have been written on the French revolutionary 
wars, discussing the sword and its achievements, while the 
financial arm is merely mentioned with a sneer, and dashed 
aside asa failure. The French assignats, like the American 
currency, died on the field of battle, after placing the wheels 
of the revolution on firm ground so that they could not roll 
backward. Like our continental currency they were over- 
whelmed and drowned by the floods of counterfeits sent 
over from London! 

During the French revolutionary wars coin failed in Eng- 
land, and the British government was compelled to adopt a 
substitute. Paper bills were issued and made practically a 
legal tender. Being well executed, they were not counter- 
feited, and they remained good money without coin redemp- 
tion or material depreciation for a period of twenty-five 
years. Leading British writers tell us that “Pitt’s paper 
money” in that supreme crisis prevented England from 
becoming “a province of France.” 
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In all the examples given the finances were derived from 
the printing-press, and to the extent of its proper manage- 
ment each system was a success, helping the people to bear 
the burdens of taxation. These are the moneys of civiliza- 
tion. They rest on scicuce, art, and law for their creation, 
execution, and circulation; and when properly created and 
administered, they are the best and safest of all forms of 
money. They should be receivable for the public revenues 
and be lawful money in all payments; their circulation must 
be limited in reasonable proportion to the revenues col- 
lected; and, above all, they must be executed in a style of art 
beyond the skill of the counterfeiters, as are the present 
American, French, and British currencies, otherwise the 
counterfeiters will inflate the currency to the point of worth- 
lessness, as they did the continental currency of this coun- 
try and the assignats of France. 

Napoleon was a child of the past, a meteor from the dark 
ages, darting across the sky of the present. His career 
was an attack of the savagery of the eleventh century upen 
the coming civilization of the nineteenth. It was a giant 
effort of the behemoth of darkness to roll back into pagan- 
ism and slavery the wheels of an enlightened Christian 
progress, and to crush out of existence the hopeful aspira- 
tions of humanity. His models of glory, his methods, and 
his finances were of the past. He checked and hindered, 
but he did not hurl back the future. 

The historians tell us that he had a most complete mili- 
tary education; the statement is but half true. He called 
himself an “architect of battles” ; that was true, in the super- 
lative degree. In all that pertained to that part of war 
which overcomes an enemy in the field, known as the sword 
power, Napoleon was a profound scholar, and, by nature, 
a transcendent military genius. As a savage, he delighted 
in his vocation and called it “the most honorable of callings.” 
He combined in himself all the attributes of savagery, and. 
all the science, wisdom, and intellectual genius of modern 
warfare. These statements are hardly disputed by reasona- 
ble men. He was proud of his name, Napoleon, which signi- 
fies “the lion of the desert.” But in matters of the purse, he 
was an untaught barbarian. He was, in matters of finance, 
only a bungler. As his war currency he chose the money 
of the past. In this he was unlike the American colonies 
whose infant finances beat English gold and gave us our 
American liberties; he was unlike the revolution in his own 
country, whose wheels’ he tried so hard to roll back into the 
ruts of an imperial despotism; unlike England, whose paper 
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notes circulated as money in all parts of the British empire 
and on the continent, from the Elbe to Kamchatka and the 
wall of China; and unlike Russia, whose paper roubles he 
counterfeited as a last resort when his coin system had 
failed. 

Napoleon adopted intrinsic money as the basis of his war 
finances. Gold and silver are products of nature and com- 
modities of commerce, of fluctuating values. Man cannot 
create them. Napoleon had neither gold nor silver, and the 
method of obtaining them was the “gordian knot” which he 
must untie. Like the pagan Alexander, whom he so much 
admired, he severed the knot with his sword. In other 
words, Napoleon seized the money of others by force. Hav- 
ing chosen the money of barbarism, he used the methods of 
savagery to obtain it. 

The details of Napoleon’s financial record are almost 
infinite. I shall stop within the facts of reliable history. 
So important a matter, which has been so little discussed, 
and is so startling and brutal when exposed, ought to be 
amply illustrated. He was the sworn foe of all forms of 
paper money, and often said he would stop the pay of his 
troops rather than use it. He regarded it as “the greatest 
scourge of nations, and as being in morals what the plague 
is in the physical order.” That is the voice of barbarism, 
the voice of the eleventh century uttered in the early dawn 
of the nineteenth. Yet he was glad to use “the republican 
paper” of the revolution until by his victories he was able 
to live upon others by means of military brigandage. Lan- 
frey, in his “History of Napoleon” (vol. i, p. 62), gives us his 
earliest utterance as to his financial methods, as he enters 
upon the invasion of Italy: 

Soldiers, you are hungry and nearly naked. The government 
owes you much; it can do nothing for you. Your patience and cour- 
age do you honer, but cannot procure you either profit or glory. 
I! am come to lead you into the most fertile plains in the world. There 
vou will find rich provinces and great towns. There you will find 
glory, honor, and riches. Soldiers of Italy, can your courage fail 
you? 

The historian then adds: “These seductive promises, 
so often afterwards repeated in Bonaparte’s proclamations, 
of fortune and abundance, of victory for conquest and no 
longer for liberty, were heard for the first time.” 

It was the voice of a freebooter announcing his favorite 
method of sustaining his financial policy, inherited by Napo- 
leon from the piracy of the Mediterranean. The same writer 
(vol. i, p. 70) quotes from one of Napoleon’s letters to the 
French Directory: 
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I shall levy some millions on the Duke of Parma; he will propose 
terms of peace; do not be in a hurry to accept them, so as to give me 
time to make him pay the expenses of the campaign. 


The claim against Genoa was thought to be large when 
reckoned at three million francs, but as the power of the 
victor increased, the demand grew to fifteen millions. The 
common soldiers and even the officers were not slow to fol 
low the example and announced policy of their general. 
Lanfrey (vol. i, p. 70) says: 

This spirit of cupidity, this thirst for gain which he had so impru- 
dently aroused in the army in order to create in it a taste for great 
enterprises, expressed itself in acts of spoliation, pillage, and 
violence, with such unbridled passion that he was at first appalled at 
his own work. At Ceva, at St. Michel, and at Mondovi the soldiers 
committed such excesses that, to use Bonaparte’s own expression, 
“they made him blush to be a man.” 


But this is merely preliminary and incidental. Alison’s 
“History of Europe” (vol. vii, p. 100) states the general fact 
of Napoleon’s financial methods as follows: 

The victories of Ulm and Austerlitz provided the means of solving 
the [financial] difficulty. From the moment the grand army crossed 
the Rhine, it was fed, clothed, lodged, and paid at the expense of 
Germany. On the 18th of November, an edict of the emperor 
directed the transmission of all funds to the army of the North to 
cease, and on the 18th of December a similar order was given in 
regard to the army of tialy. Thus the three principal armies of the 
elpire ceased to be any longer a charge upon its finances, and the 
tributary and conquered states bore the burden of the greater part 
of that enormous military force by which they were overawed or 
retained in subjection. This system continued without intermis- 
sion during the whole remainder of the reign of Napoleon. 


That was the plan of the “honest-money” man for raising 
revenue. All rights of property were as much violated as 
they had been by the revolutionists, and all the rules of hon- 
orable warfare were set aside as much as they had been by 
the English counterfeiters of the French money. 

That historical statement is a general one. Now let us 
look at some special cases. I will begin with Germany. 
When Napoleon’s army crossed the Rhine in 1796, it was 
destitute of everything, especially money. He immediately 
put in practice his established policy and oppressed the 
vanquished people with “the most enormous contributions.” 
The lesser German states, desiring: to take no part in the 
war, “purchased neutrality by the heaviest sacrifices.” Tne 
duke of Wurtemburg was assessed 12,000,000 frances in 
money, 5,000 oxen, 150,000 quintals of wheat, and 100,000 
pairs of shoes. Franconia was assessed 8,000,000 franes in 
money and 6,000 horses. Exactions were also made on 
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Frankfort, Wurzburg, Bamberg, Nuremburg, and all the 
towns through which they passed, amounting in all to 
25,000,000 francs in money, 12,000 horses, 12,000 oxen, 
500,000 quintals of wheat, and 200,000 pairs of shoes. 
These exactions were made on a neutral, unoffending people 
by the great champion of “honest money,” proclaiming that 
he brought “war to the palace and peace to the cottage.” 

When Napoleon’s army marched into Parma in 1796, he 
was not at war with the Duke of Parma, but he obliged him 
to pay 2,000,000 francs in silver, and to furnish 1,600 artil- 
lery horses, besides great supplies of corn and provisions 
and “twenty of his best paintings,” one of which was 
valued at a million francs. On the approach of the French 
into the papal territories, the Vatican sent an envoy with 
offers of surrender and submission. The surrender stipu- 
lated that the Pope should pay to Napoleon 34,700,000 
francs, of which 24,500,000 were in hard cash. At Leghorn, 
he sent Murat, who seized the private property of seme 
English merchants, which he “sold for twelve million frances 
for the use of the army.” This was in open violation of all 
ihe usages of war, “which hitherto had respected private 
property on land.” This outrage was the more flagrant 
because it was perpetrated on “the territories of a neutral 
power, the Grand Duke of Tuscany.” 

For a long time our heroic financier of the eleventh cen- 
tury had his mind on Venice as a particularly rich spot to 
be captured, and at the first opportunity he invaded the 
Venetian territories. I will let him tell the story in his 
own words. Ina letter to the French Directory (Alison, vol. 
iv, p. 85), he says: 

I have seized the citadel of Verona, armed it with the Venetian 
cannon, and summoned the senate to dissolve its armaments. Venice 
has already furnished three millions for the service of the army; but 
in order to extract some more out of it, I have found myself under 
the necessity of assuming a menacing tone toward their commis- 
saries, of exaggerating the assassinations committed on our troops, 
of complaining bitterly of their armaments, and by these means I 


compel them, in order to appease my wrath, to furnish whatever I 
desire. 


Venice was friendly to France, and the Venetians were 
jubilant at first when the French army arrived in the city. 
Lut their joy was soon dissipated. The first act of spolia- 
tion was to seize upon the bank and to capture a special 
deposit there of 1,800,000 franes belonging to the Duke of 
Modena. <A contribution was levied on the city of three 
million francs in money, three millions’ worth in naval 
stores, and the surrender of three ships of the line and two 
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frigates, besides a large collection of splendid works of art, 
including the celebrated bronze horses which have become 
famous in the histories of Corinth, Constantinople, Venice, 
and France. These spoliations were openly demanded, but 
there was a secret treaty by which more were made. Writ- 
ing to the French Directory, May 16, 1797 (Alison, vol. iv, 
p. 350), Napoleon said: 

You will receive herewith the treaty which I have concluded with 
the republic of Venice, in virtue of which General Baraguay 
d'tiilliers, with 16,000 men, has taken possession of the city. I have 
had several objects in view in concluding this treaty. (1) To enter 
into the city without difficulty, and to be in a situation to extract 
from it whatever we desire under pretense of executing the secret 
articles. (2) To be in a situation, if the treaty with the emperor [of 
Austria] should not finally be ratified, to apply to our purposes all 
the resources of the city. (8) To avoid every species of odium in 
violating the preliminaries relative to the Venetian territory, and at 
the same time to gain pretexts which may facilitate their execution. 


Again, Napoleon, writing to the Directory, May 25, 1797, 
said: 

Venice must fall to those to whom we give the Italian continent, 
but meanwhile we will take its vessels, strip its arsenals, destroy its 
bank, and keep Corfu and Ancona. 


On June 13 he wrote to General d’Hilliers telling him to 
“take possession of everything.” And he especially named 
“all the Venetian vessels and all the naval stores for the 
use Of Toulon.” These orders were strictly obeyed, and 
then Napoleon assigned away this friendly republic to the 
aristocratic power of Austria. No blacker page of perfidy 
can be found in history. 

The invasion of Italy was mainly for financial reasons, 
for the purposes of pillage and the wholesale spoliation of 
the wealth of the country. After Italy had been nearly 
exhausted, and the finances of France were again in need 
of recuperation, Napoleon commenced scanning the horizon 
for new fields to conquer. The invasion of new territory for 
ihe purpose of brigandage was the only financial method he 
knew. England was suggested by the Directory, but Napo- 
leon preferred Egypt. In that direction victories would be 
easier and cheaper, and, if successful, he might be able to 
proceed thence to the rich treasuries of Asia. The prospect 
dazzled and intoxicated his active imagination, and the 
invasion of Egypt was resolved upon. Lanfrey (vol. i, p. 
263), tells us the situation at that time: 

One thing only retarded the execution of these projects, and that 
was want of money. Since the treasury was no longer nourished by 
the millions from Italy, our finances had fallen into their old confu- 
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sion, and this penury paralyzed everything. The government met 
the want by the occupation of Rome and the invasion of Switzerland. 

Berthier was sent to Rome to fill the military chest for 
home use; and Brune, in Berne, captured sixteen millions in 
specie, seven millions in arms and ammunition, and eigh- 
teen millions in stores and supplies. The financial situation 
being thus relieved, Napoleon prepared at once to sail for 
Egypt. Lanfrey (vol. i, p. 270) says: 

This magnificent armament comprised thirteen ships of the line, 
fourteen frigates, seventy-two corvettes; the total number amounting 
to nearly five hundred vessels of all kinds, conveying twenty-five 
thousand soldiers and ten thousand sailors. 


Before starting Napoleon announced to his soldiers his 
policy: “J promise each soldier on his return from this 
erpedition a sum sufficient to purchase sir acres of land.” 

That speech sufficiently reveals the financial intention of 
the expedition. It was merely a piratical foray into the 
territories of a friendly power for the purpose of pillage and 
military brigandage. The first exploit after starting con- 
firms this impression and removes every lingering doubt. 
On arriving at the island of Malta, Napoleon landed a force 
und took possession of the undefended fortress. The booty 
found there consisted of twelve hundred pieces of cannon, 
ten thousand pounds of powder, two ships of war, a frigate, 
four galleys, forty thousand muskets, all the treasure of the 
Knights of St. John (the accumulation of ages), and the 
silver plate of all the churches, palaces, and hospitals. All 
of this property and treasure fell into the hands of Napo- 
leon, and he organized the place under a French garrison. 

In Egypt he met in battle only the Mameluke horsemen. 
With his artillery and veteran infantry his victories were 
cheap and easy. In the battle of the Pyramids two thou- 
sund Mamelukes were slain or drowned in the river. They 
were the nobility and rich men of the country, carrying on 
their persons considerable sums of money. On discovering 
this fact the French soldiers stripped and robbed the dead, 
and several days were spent fishing the bodies from the 
river, on each of which was found “a sum of five or six hun- 
dred louis in gold.” “It is necessary,” says Lanfrey (vol. i, 
p. 297), “to be acquainted with and weigh all these details, 
in order to know exactly in what the glory of a conqueror 
consists.” 

But, in the aggregate, the expedition to Egypt was not a 
financial success. The French fleet was destroyed by the 
English at the battle of Aboukir; the army melted away by 
disease and battle; the French failed at the siege of Acre; 
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and Napoleon returned to France as a fugitive, leaving his 
army under Kléber to survive or perish as best it could. 
Another expedition was organized about two years later 
(1801) against the island of St. Domingo, partly for financial 
and partly for political purposes. The reader of history will 
remember that the French republican assembly, early in the 
progress of the revolution, abolished slavery in the French 
West Indian celony of St. Domingo, and made the manu 
mitted blacks citizens of the French republic. The black 
citizens gladly accepted their new position, adopted a con 
stitution and regular government, and held the country 
against all invaders, as a colony of France. When Napo- 
leon came into power he resolved to reénslave the blacks. 
In order to do this he sent an immense force under his 
- brother-in-law, General Leclere. In that particular, how 
ever, the expedition was a failure. The blacks and the cli 
mate destroyed the French army. Leclere was taken home 
in a coffin, and the liberty-loving people of St. Domingo 
stood triumphant on the graves of fifty thousand invading 
Frenchmen. But the expedition was not an entire failure. 
Napoleon tells his own story on the subject nearest his 
heart. Writing from Paris, March 21, 1802, to his brother 
Joseph (Confidential Correspondence, vol. i, p. 63), he said: 








I have just received letters from St. Domingo, dated the 20th 
February; they contain good news. Port Republican has been taken, 
with all its forts, without burning anything. They have taken 
Toussaint’s military chest; it contained 2,500,000 francs. The ports 
of De la Paix and St. Domingo are occupied. The Spanish party has 
submitted, and on the 29th, General Leclerc had gone to attack 
‘Toussaint, who held out with 7,000 or 8,000 men. 

This “Touissant” was General Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
governor of the island. After the close of the war Tous 
saint spoke of the military robberies of his country (Auto 
biography, p. 323) as follows: = * 

When Leclere arrived, he found 3,500,000 franes in the public 
funds. When | returned to Cayes, after the departure of General 
Regaud, the treasury was empty: General Leclere found three 
millions there: he found proportionate sums in all the private 
depositaries of the island. 

Here we see the great Napoleon, “the champion of lib 
erty,” sending an army of 50,000 men to reinsate slavery in 
a colony of the French republic, and then, as an “honest 
money” man, robbing the poor barefooted and half-naked 
heroes of liberty of their last france! And, afterward, in 
time of peace, the black general was captured, carried to 
Kurope, and by order of Napoleon, tortured to death in a 
dungeon, with cold and hunger, to make him tell if he had 
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any hidden treasures. The expedition to St. Domingo was 
the act of a pirate or brigand of the middle ages, entirely in 
line with the origin and education of the projector, who 
gloried in his savage name, “the lion of the desert.” 

When contemplating the invasion of a country against 
which he had no shadow of grievance, Napoleon first consid 
ered its available wealth which might be appropriated; and 
if deceived in ultimate results, he was not slow to make 
complaint. He was deceived in Egypt. He said it was a 
fertile country, rich in the products of the soil, but without 
money, “not even enough to pay my troops.” In Russia, 
after the burning of Moscow, he complained bitterly that 
there would now be no one “to pay the expenses of his cam- 
paign.” On the capture of Vienna, in 1805, Napoleon levied 
a contribution of 100,000,000 francs in money, 2,000 pieces 
of artillery, 100,000 muskets, 600,000 quintals of powder, 
600,000 balls, and 160,000 bombs. The day after the battle 
of Jena, he levied a contribution on Saxony and Prussia of 
159,000,000 francs, and the rapacious French agents greatly 
increased the odium of the burden by their manner of col 
lection. Saxony was so overwhelmed that she bitterly 
lamented her alliance with France. This was the Napo- 
leonic policy among his friends, treating them even worse 
sometimes than enemies. The following is a letter to his 
brother Joseph (Conf. Cor., p. 70), which is easily under- 
stood: 

Schonbrunn, Noy. 15, 1805. 

I know that a contribution of 400,000 has been imposed on the 
Austrian portion of Verona. I intend to make the generals and 
officers who serve me well so rich that they will have no pretext for 
dishonoring by their cupidity the noblest of all professions, and 
losing the respect of their soldiers. 


This language sounds like the justification of train-reb 
bing by Jesse James or the Reno brothers, but it is not. It 
comes from the boss champion of “honest money,” who was 
opposed to all forms of paper. On February 27, 1806, he 
wrote again to Joseph from Paris, as follows: 

Disarm Naples and levy a contribution upon the town; it will be 
easily paid. . . . Make your army rich, but do not let them rob. 


About a week later he wrote again: 
Paris, March 6, 1806. 
The least that the conquest of Naples must do for you is to afford 
supplies to your army of 40,000 men. Lay a contribution of thirty 
millions on the whole kingdom. The kingdom of Naples is not 
exhausted; you can always get money. ... Naples, even without 
Sicily, ought to give 100,000,000. 
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Napoleon was very urgent in matters of finance, and two 

days later he wrote again: 
Paris, March 8, 1806. 

Pay well your army, remount well your cavalry and your trains; 
have shoes and clothes made. This cannot be done without money. 
As for me, it would be too absurd if the conquest of Naples did not 
put my army at its ease. ... At Vienna, where there was supposed 
to not be a farthing, and they hoped that I would not levy a contribu 
tion, a few days after my arrival I levied 100,000,000; it was thought 
very reasonable. 


Writing to Joseph respecting the port of Naples, April 11, 
1806, Napoleon said: 


Have a skilful search made into the books of the merchants who 
have transactions in money for the Russians and Ionians, and seize 


that money. With a little address this operation ought to yield you 
several millions. 

That was a clear violation of the rules of war, meddling 
with private property. But it was probably necessary to 
prevent dishonor to “the noblest of all professions.” 

Again, Napoleon writes: 

St. Cloud, July 13, 1806. 

The kingdom of Italy yields me 140,000,000 of francs, Milanese; 
the kingdom of Naples and of Sicily should yield you as much; you 
cannot do with less. ... If you govern your country with vigor. 
and raise from it a revenue of one hundred and forty or one hundred 
and fifty millions of francs, you will be able to keep six vessels of the 
line and as many frigates, which, joined to my fleet at Toulon, will 
render more expensive and less secure the English ascendency in 
the Mediterranean. ... As Calabria has revolted, why should you 
not seize half the estates in the province and give them to your 
army? This measure would be at the same time a great help to you 
and an example for the future. . . . I, myself, will issue the decrees 
confiscating for the benefit of my army one-half of the revenues of 
the province, both public and private. 


It must not be forgotten that Napoleon’s finances were 
usually recruited in countries where the people were divided 
in sentiment, where he could start a quarrel among them, 
array one side against the other, and thus gain easy, fre 
quent, and brilliant victories, and then, in the end, rob both 
friends and foes. 

Writing to the Directory on the subject of Venice, in June, 
1796 (Lanfrey, vol. i, p. 100), he said: 

I have purposely devised this sort of rupture, in case you wish to 
obtain five or six millions from Venice. If you have more decided 
intentions, I think it would be well to keep up the quarrel; let me 
know your wishes, and wait for the right moment, which I will take 
advantage of according to circumstances. 


When instructing his emissaries as to the treatment of an 
intended victim (Lanfrey, vol. i, p. 199), he said: 
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If the inhabitants of the country should be inclined for independ- 
ence, you should flatter their tastes, and should not fail in your 
proclamations to allude to Greece, Sparta, and Athens. 

Speaking of the occupation and spoliation of Switzerland 
(Lanfrey, vol. i, p. 264), he said: 

Another motive which influenced the Directory was the millions 
they hoped to get from Berne. 

This was the favorite policy of Napoleon, which he called 
“war supporting war.” It was an easy system of finance 
in cases where it was practicable. It greatly enriched 
France, relieving the people from financial burdens quite as 
much as the paper system of the revolution had done; thus 
swelling the armies and immensely augmenting the military 
power of the nation. 


(To be continued.) 








IF WE ONLY KNEW. 


BY CHEIRO THE PALMIST. 










































If we only knew, if we only knew 
But a little part of the things we see, 

Methinks the false would be oft more true 
Than what is truth—or what seems to be: 

If we only knew—if we only knew! 


If we only knew the pain we cause 
By the slighting look or the word of shame, 
By the seeking out of those old, old flaws 
That one scarce could help in the race for fame; 
If we only knew that the deeds we scorn 
Might some day fall to ourselves to do, 
Or if not us, to our babes unborn: 
If we only knew—if we only knew! 


If we only knew how the man we spurn 

Had fought temptation, by day and night; 
If we only knew, would we so turn 

And cast him off as a loathsome sight? 
Ah me! instead of the sinner’s brand, 

We'd gladly help him the right to do; 
We'd lift him up with each honest hand, 

If we only knew—if we only knew! 





If we only knew how the woman fell, 
Would we shun her as now, whene’er we meet? 
Would we leave her then to that bitter hell 
Of self and sin and the homeless street? 
Would we shrug our shoulders and toss our head 
For trusting too much, or being too true, 
Or sinning, perhaps. as some do, for bread— 
If we only knew—if we only knew! 


If we only knew, of that girl last night 
Who stood for a moment just at our door, 
Ere she turned away from the cheerful light 
And sought the silence of Death’s still shore, 
Would we deem her mad, or turn aside 
From half-starved lips so cold and blue, 
If they could tell us but why she died? 
If we only knew—if we only knew! 





If we only knew that those now we miss 
Would have stayed so short in this vale of woe, 
How much more sweet would have been each kiss! 
But we did not know—we did not know. 
Regrets are useless, and tears but blind, 
And empty words can no past undo; 
It’s no good sighing—I had been more kind 
If I only knew—if I only knew! 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LABOR DAY. 


BY EUGENE V. DEBS. 


The legislatures of the several states composing the 
Union have created a new holiday known as “Labor Day”; 
and the question naturally arises, What is its significance, 
or, has it any meaning at all demanding serious considera- 
tion? 

Holidays are designed to commemorate some event of 
great importance in national or religious affairs; but I am 
not disposed in writing this paper to invade the domain of 
ancient history for the purpose of finding the why and 
wherefore of either pagan or Christian holidays, and I con- 
fess to little interest in days set apart by the church for the 
commemoration of superstitions. If a holiday does not 
stand for an event, bearing irrefutable testimony that 
humanity has reached an advanced point in the processes 
of evolution, where it may boast of higher conceptions of its 
divinity and destiny and from which new departures may 
be inaugurated for new and nobler victories over antiquated 
superstitions or modern heresies, I can discover no signifi- 
cance in it worthy of commemoration. I care little, indeed 
nothing at all, for a birthday anniversary, whether it be that 
of the lowly-born Nazarene or George Washington. It 
stands for nothing, except the mere incident of birth, of like 
importance to all men. Everything depends upon acts 
when the child becomes a man. It is “the lives of great 
men” that “remind us, we can make our lives sublime”; and 
all men are great men, however humble their birth or 
circumscribed their sphere, whose acts and words con- 
tribute something to assist their fellow-men to break the 
fetters of ignorance and every vicious enthralment, and 
expand to the full stature of free men. 

I am not opposed to holidays; indeed, I would increase 
their number in the United States. However much and 
vauntingly we as a nation may boast of our schools and 
colleges, of our art and our literature, our churches and our 
libraries, our civilization is sordid to a degree that chal- 
lenges the wealth of hyperbole to fitly characterize it. 
Regardless of professions to the contrary, the god of our 
worship is the “Almighty Dollar’—a worship as debasing 
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as the fetich idolatry of Hottentots—and it is this love of 
money which is to-day the root of our manifold national 
sins. It is this love of money for the power which money 
confers, that expresses more fully a national characteristic 
than any other one thing that could be named. It is a 
recognized iniquity. It has become a national disgrace, 
and is widely believed to constitute a national peril which 
threatens the perpetuity of our free institutions. 

It is here that the question arises, Is it within the realm 
of the probable that holiday influences can be so shaped that 
conscience instead of cash can be made to sway the Ameri- 
can mind? 

I permit no one to excel me in my admiration of George 
Washington. I fully indorse the sentiment of the great 
Irish orator, that “No people can claim, no country appro- 
priate him; the boon of Providence to the human race, his 
fame is eternity and his residence creation”; but I would 
select some day in his illustrious record as a “Washington 
anniversary day,” when some deed was done for liberty, 
which more than any other deed in his radiant career, en 
titles him to the designation of “Father of his country.” 

It might be regarded as evidence of a querulous dispo- 
sition to say that the natal day of the Babe of Bethlehem 
is of less importance to the world than many of the deeds 
He performed to bless mankind. Christmas is preémi- 
nently a home holiday, a day for carols and gifts and festivi- 
ties, in which women and children take infinite delight; 
aside from such embellishments it would lapse into 
desuetude; while, if a day could be designated upon which 
Christ fed the five thousand men, besides women and chil- 
dren, houseless and homeless Judean tramps, it might be 
made a holiday of incalculable value in these days when 
our modern pharisees and plutocrats bind heavy burdens 
upon the backs of the poor, and “devour widows’ houses” 
with evident relish. In investigating along such lines for 
incidents in the life of the Nazarene worthy of being kept 
green in the memory of man till the dawn of the millennium, 
why not, in designating the twenty-fifth of December as 
Christmas, take any day of the year as that upon which 
Christ scourged the money-changers from the temple? He 
said these money-changers had made the temple a “den of 
thieves.” Just now in the United States, a “Christian 
holiday” commemoration of Christ’s abhorrence of moneyed 
thieves could be celebrated with immense propriety. On 
such an anniversary the “divinity” that shapes the ends of 
plutocrats could be held up to the scorn of the world, and 
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it would be a new departure in holiday exercises, not to 
denounce money per se, but to give vitality and sway to the 
truth that money is now used by those who command it in 
fabulous sums to debauch legislators and judges, to under- 
mine our free institutions and transform the republic into 
a centralized despotism. 

Manifestly, the American holiday that transcends in im- 
portance all other anniversaries is the Fourth of July. It 
stands for “thoughts that breathe,” for “words that burn,” 
and for deeds of imperishable glory. It stands, not only 
for the liberty, but for the equality of men. It is the one 
day in all the ages that celebrates the immortal declara- 
tion that “all men are created equal.” It recited unalien- 
able rights, brushed aside kings, dynasties, thrones, scep- 
tres, titles, the dogma of the divine right to rule, and 
grasping man, made him a sovereign, endowed with all his 
powers and prerogatives. But who does not know that in 
the United States of America, this day of days, this natal 
day and this “Sabbath day” of liberty and independence, is 
made the occasion of vulgar feats and demagogical 
harangues, designed by political jugglers to blind the eyes 
of their auditors, while the old parties work in holy 
alliance to rivet fetters upon their dupes, making even the 
Fourth of July—sacred to the highest and holiest aspira- 
tions of humanity—a day for perfecting schemes against 
the welfare of the republic. 

I come now to consider Labor Day as a holiday, and I 
ask in all seriousness, What does it stand for? What is 
the achievement of labor in the United States of America 
to be eulogized and kept in everlasting remembrance? 
What right withheld from labor has been wrested from the 
grasp of those who denied the right? Not the right to 
organize, for that right is included in the “unalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It is 
a right of “us, the people.” It was never conferred by con- 
stitution or statute. It is an inherent, self-evident right, 
and any infringement of the right is despotism, pure and 
simple. And here, I inquire again, what achievement, 
what victory of labor over its enemies is Labor Day designed 
to celebrate? 

As I survey the thorny pathway along which labor has 
tramped, I am not unmindful of the reduction of hours con- 
stituting a day’s work, an achievement which sheds lustre 
upon organized labor, a victory of incalculable value to all 
American toilers which ought to be an inspiring theme for 
Labor-Day orators. I am fully persuaded that the Ameri- 
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can idea of the strike could be made a theme for Labor-Day 
oratory, which would captivate those who participate in the 
exercises. The strike means resistance to oppression. It 
means war for a principle. It means home, as contradis- 
tinguished from a hut, a protest against subjugation and 
slavery; and when workingmen will no longer fight for 
their hearths and homes, their wives and their children, 
then upon the “thorny stem of time,” liberty will cease to 
blossom, and the fell designs of plutocracy will have been 
accomplished. 

The supreme significance of Labor Day, I apprehend, 
is found in the fact that it is set apart as a day for the 
discussion of questions vital with interest to all workers, 
involving not only labor, but legislation, law, and liberty; 
that it was designed and is still intended to stand for some- 
thing more and superior to physical and mental relaxation, 
play, and pleasure; that it is a day set apart for labor to 
convoke its masterly men and muster its mind-forces for 
high deliberation upon events which, throughout the land, 
create alarm in its ranks. Viewing the subject from such 
points of observation, Labor Day expands in significance 
which may well challenge the gifts of genius to award it 
a full measure of justice. 

On Labor Day, labor not only has the right, but is under 
the most binding obligations to recite the manifold wrongs 
which labor suffers, and in no uncertain tones voice its 
protests. If there are incidents in the struggles of labor 
in which those marching under its banners have performed 
acts of heroism in the interest of their unfortunate fellow- 
toilers, it would glorify the day to recite them; and if it is 
true that these men, who imperilled their liberty in a cause 
the better part of mankind approve, and are therefore the 
victims of worse than Russian autocratic infernalism, Labor 
Day, of all the holidays law and liberty have ever sanctioned, 
should be the day for workingmen to announce to the world 
that, “Live or die, sink or swim,” labor is committed to the 
task, however herculean it may be, to find a remedy for the 
outrage. 

But may it not be urged that, after all, the significance 
of Labor Day centres chiefly in the educational influences 
it may exert upon the great body of workingmen of the 
country? Conceding the largest estimate, organized labor 
does not include more than one-tenth of the wage-workers 
of the United States; the nine-tenths are unorganized. 
This vast majority is to be brought within the fold or 
remain an antagonistic element resisting the onward march 
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of the emancipating forces of organized labor. It might be 
difficult to recite all the reasons assigned by unorganized 
workingmen for standing aloof from the various organiza- 
tions whose battle cry is “Better conditions”; but it may 
be asserted, as a general proposition, that hostility to 
organization is a deficient comprehension of the purposes 
b which organized labor has in view—the emancipation of 

labor from poverty-producing environments, and the 
degradation which such surroundings inevitably force upon 
their victims. Be this as it may, the supreme question is, 
What can be done by organized labor to induce the unor- 
ganized majority to join its ranks? I am persuaded that 
Labor Day could be made a potent force in accomplishing 
an end so desirable. To do this will require that Labor Day 
shall have for its theme the “Brotherhood of Workingmen,” 
since, by irrevocable laws, the destinies of workingmen 
depend upon the truth that an injury to one is not only 
the concern of all, but an injury to all—that a wrong done 
to the humblest toiler, the “common” laborer, by an 
irrevocable law, is felt throughout the entire domain of 
labor. 

There are numerous reasons assigned by workingmen for 
refusing to become members of labor organizations, as there 
are numerous reasons assigned for declining to become 
members of clubs or fraternal societies. It is not worth 
while to discuss such objections, since, however unwise or 
absurd they may be adjudged, to choose in such matters is 
an inherent right for the exercise of which no penalty should 
be imposed. And it would add indefinitely to the signifi- 
cance and glory of Labor Day if it should be, as it was 
designed to be, a day upon which all lines dividing labor, 
real or ideal, should be obscured, and the supreme law of 
brotherhood have full sway. In that event it is certain 
that multitudes of converts would be made to organization, 
and that the army of organized labor would be thereby 
better equipped for carrying forward its emancipating 
work. 


























MANUAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN AND THE 
PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


BY G. VROOMAN. 


Three years ago, on returning home to Chicago from a 
long journey, I found that a certain little maid’s supply of 
school frocks had arrived at that point in their history 
when they, like the deacon’s one-horse shay, were ready to 
go to pieces all at once. It is one of the curious things 
about children’s clothes that they have a way of wearing 
out without any warning and altogether. With this dire 
event pending | wrote to my seamstress asking her to come 
to me at once. In a day or two I received a letter saying 
that she was engaged for weeks ahead; so I wrote to 
another woman who had worked for me, and she too sent 
word that she could give me no time until a month or six 
weeks later. Then I obtained from my friends the ad- 
dresses of several women whom they recommended; time 
was pressing, and I called upon these, to find in every case 
that it was impossible to secure their services. This was 
discouraging. But I went to the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and to the Woman’s Exchange, and after 
many interviews with people who were unavailable either 
because of their own engagements or because of my preju- 
dices in favor of intelligence, at least in some degree, I suc- 
ceeded in capturing a Scandinavian who would come a week 
later, for two dollars per day, with board. By this time 
two pretty little pink elbows had appeared upon the scene 
in a way that was rather heartrending. The Scandinavian 
and I managed to get them comfortably, though not very 
neatly covered up; the clothes that she made were always 
an annoyance by reason of broken threads, clumsy fit, and 
unwsthetic outlines. 

At this time (1892) the Chicago papers were ful! of the 
accounts of the official investigations of the condition of 
working-women. Every day revealed new sorrows and new 
injustices in the lives of these women — scanty wages, 
miserable environments, often the entire lack of work and 
inability to procure it. It seemed to me extraordinary that 
I on the North Side should be vainly endeavoring to secure 
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a servant while women on the West Side were starving to 
death. And it was difficult to feel acutely sympathetic 
with the “unemployed” at the same time that I was failing 
in my vigorous efforts to give employment to somebody. 
It is a very curious economic condition in which on the one 
hand there exists a demand impossible to fill and on the 
other a supply for which there is no demand. 

I asked the master of the house about it. “How can it 
be,” I said, “that I have tried in vain for a fortnight to find 
a seamstress to whom I have been willing to pay two or 
three dollars per day, besides her carfare, and her breakfast, 
her luncheon, and her dinner—and tea, too, if she wanted it, 
while there are scores of women in this city who are able 
by working fourteen hours in a day, to earn twelve or fifteen 
cents, out of which they must pay their whole living ex- 
penses, and other scores who are starving with no work at 
all; and there are shops down town advertising bargain 
sales of overstocks of goods at prices that hardly cover the 
cost of the raw material?” 

We discussed the question thoroughly then and many 
times since, but we have never been able to come to satis- 
factory explanations of it. Only the master of the house 
approached the difficulty when he asked me quizzically, “Do 
you think you would care for the kind of work that one of 
those women could do for you?” 

Very often, and especially in the suburbs and in the 
country, one hears a woman who says something like this: 
“Tam so tired. My cook went away a week ago, and I can- 
not find another.” Within the past week, I myself have 
found it impossible to secure a servant at any of the three 
principal intelligence offices of Boston. The house servant, 
good, bad, or indifferent, is becoming scarcer every year. 
The newspapers are full of articles, some plaintive, some 
jocose, some pseudo-scientific, all lamenting the inefficiency, 
the rarity, the untrustworthiness, the instability, of the 
American domestic servant. There have been despairing 
housewives who have sacrificed the individuality of their 
homes to experiments in “codperative housekeeping,” as at 
Evanston, Illinois. There have been a few scholarly at- 
tempts to solve what has become a very serious national 
problem, notably by Professor Salmon of Vassar, Miss Eliza- 
beth Bisland, and Mrs. Helen Campbell of Wisconsin 
University; but very little seems to have been actually 
accomplished. 

A glance over the bibliography attached will show that it 
is to the old continental countries, with their industrial 
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traditions and inheritances, that we must look for advance 
in this direction. Since the great guilds of the middle 
ages, manual training has been developing into an exact 
science which has embraced and systematized all the 
details of the instruction of the apprentice. And these 
ways of working and thinking about work have so marked 
the national character that when the new idea of indus- 
trial schools arose about thirty years ago, it found a con- 
genial and receptive atmosphere in which it has flourished 
so vigorously that for once Europe has preceded America 
in a belief that what is good for a man is good for a woman, 
and has established women’s schools which have met with 
universal appreciation and approval. All over the conti- 
nent are manual training schools for girls. Sometimes 
these are state enterprises, sometimes municipal. There 
are cooking-schools, laundry-schools, dairy-schools, nursing- 
schools, sewing-schools, lace-making-schools. There are 
also great private technical schools attached to different 
manufactories as at Miilhausen, Lille, Sévres, Torre del 
Greco, Venice, where all kinds of womanly work are taught. 
“Each district is provided with the schools adapted to its 
wants, and the curricula of these schools are determined by 
the requirements of the people” (Sir Phillip Magnus, Report 
to the Royal Commission). 

Switzerland, probably, leads the world in the number and 
the excellence of her household schools. The pupils in 
general come from the farms and the mountains, so that 
awkward and unsophisticated girls are initiated into the 
graces of household ways; and from another class, the 
daughters of rich merchants and manufacturers who 
attend to take a course in “ideal housekeeping,” in order to 
be able to direct the mechanism of their homes most easily 
and advantageously. I believe Switzerland is the only 
country where the industrial educator bears the mistress 
quite as much in mind as the servant. Another striking 
characteristic of these schools is that the ethics of work and 
of every detail of work is studied as carefully as its per- 
formance. Another characteristic is the frequent appear- 
ance in the curricula of gardening—that old-fashioned, gen- 
tle occupation and accomplishment—so that the woman 
goes to the very fundamentals of her menage : and the effect 
upon the character of this close association with mother 
earth must be a lovely one. 

France with her thrift, her industry, her patience, is 
hardly second to Switzerland in her earnest interest in this 


matter, The municipality of Paris has a superb course 
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in domestic economy which begins with the kindergarten 
and continues for eleven or twelve years; and the same is 
true in many of the cities, especially throughout the 
northern departments. And in France, where the woman 
has always been her husband’s business partner, and very 
often the more energetic and intelligent member of the firm, 
the courses in domestic economy include instruction in not 
only the internal but the external affairs of the house. 
Thus a girl is taught as much bookkeeping as is necessary 
to keep the household accounts accurately and neatly. She 
understands taxes. She knows how to lease a house and 
what are her legal responsibilities as a tenant. She learns 
to estimate the cost of every article to be used and how 
best to provide for a given number at a given price. She 
is taught to be prudent and economical—O rare American 
traits! The saying goes that a French family could live, 
and right comfortably and daintily too, on what an Ameri- 
can family throws away. Great attention is given also to 
detail and thoroughness. It is not merely a question of 
washing and starching linen, and passing it under the iron; 
it is a question as well of stains and their proper treatment, 
of soaps and their merits. It is not merely a question of the 
cost and the freshness of food, but of its nutritive qualities 
too. It is a question of the sanitation of a house as well as 
its tidiness. The result of all this is that there is no finer 
housewife in the world than the French housewife. As for 
French needlework and French dressmaking, every woman 
knows that the geographical adjective is the only adjective 
necessary to express their superlative excellence. 

Italy has the most thoroughly nationalized system of 
industrial education for women, although as a national sys- 
tem it embraces but one branch of women’s work. That is 
lace-making, that exquisite craft which a few years ago 
people were beginning to put into the category of “lost 
arts.” With patient care and research her majesty Queen 
Margheretta has succeeded in reviving the industry that has 
always been one of the glories of commercial and wsthetic 
Italy, and she has established at Burano a school of which 
she is president, with branches at every place in the king 
dom that has produced a characteristic lace. These are 
directed by the ladies of the court, each in her own district. 
The result has been of inestimable advantage to the Italian 
peasant women. 

A work analogous to this has been undertaken in Nova 
Scotia by one of our own countrywomen, Mrs. Alexander 
Graham Bell, who is devoting herself to perfecting this 
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industry among the women of the fishing communities, and 
to securing a market for their productions. 

In the British Isles, in the German Empire, in Seandi- 
navia, and especially in Belgium, where they are usually 
under government control, domestic training schools have 
rapidly attained unqualified success. 

In the United States about all that has been done in this 
direction is of very recent growth. There are some fine 
private enterprises, of which the women’s department of 
Armour Institute is the newest and completest. Wiscon- 
sin University is experimenting with a course under the 
direction of Mrs. Helen Campbell which is commanding 
general interest, and which, if it proves a success, as it 
undoubtedly will, and becomes a regular part of the 
curriculum, will probably be the most seientific and en- 
lightened effort of the kind in the country. Wellesley once 
undertook something like this but it was given up. One 
wonders why. Many states and cities have given the 
system practical consideration, with conspicuous success 
in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
and Toledo. Various churches, Cliristian Associations and 
college settlements have undertaken more or less thorough 
schools of domestic science. The most important and gen- 
eral results have been achieved in the negro schools and 
colleges of the South. There is hardly one in which domes- 
tic training is not a very notable and very beneficial 
feature. Probably one reason why we are so far behind 
Europe in this work is the almost total absence in our 
country of convents, which foster and control very many 
of these schools abroad. The question of funds is a very 
serious one in a country whose newspapers decry “fads in 
the public schools” and sometimes with good reason. Most 
of our flourishing schools have been supported partly or 
wholly by the state or the municipality. The state of New 
Jersey, notably, duplicates any sum under five thousand 
dollars per annum, which may be given to found or main- 
tain any manual traiing school. In Massachusetts and 
elsewhere such schools have been very largely dependent 
upon individual munificence. A few have been endowed. 
Often it has been found that a school pays its own way; 
exhibitions are held and goods produced by the pupils are 
sold; these exhibitions are very profitable, and the run- 
ning expenses of the school are reduced by the fact that no 
servants need be employed and fed. In some cases there is 
a fee for instruction. 

There is no reason why Americans, with their wealth 
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and their enlightenment, should not be as comfortable at 
home as the people of other nations. There is no reason 
why we should have our sewing done in French convents, 
and import our cooks and parlor-maids. There is no other 
country in the world where all the housekeeping machinery 
is so complete, and where everything is so designed to 
facilitate labor. It needs only the appliance of trained 
intelligence to our machines to make them produce the very 
best results. A country whose young men are becoming 
the foremost engineers and artisans in the world ought to 
give its girls a chance. What we have already done in this 
line has been most commendable, but sporadic. It is evi- 
dent that any real progress must be dependent upon wide- 
spread interest and endeavor. These would be insured by 
state interference. 

The advantages to the state of a general manual training 
system of women’s education would be fourfold: (1) Skilled 
workers would be produced who would fill the places that 
are how empty, and women would be able to gaina livelihood 
by other and better means than those that are possible 
to a vast number of them now. (2) An enomous amount of 
the misery caused by poverty and by crime would be 
avoided. Expert criminologists have assured us that it is 
indeed for idle hands that Satan finds mischief. I cannot 
here enter into a discussion of the psychical and neurolog- 
ical laws involved, but the result of every experiment made 
thus far shows that work is the panacea for diseased and 
perverted minds. (3) Housewives would be trained to a 
proper understanding of the business which they profess to 
carry on. Woman has been divinely appointed to be a 
home-maker. In an age when the most trivial processes of 
life are being put upon scientific bases it is not consistent 
that the most sacred and beautiful of callings should be left 
to the hands of any bungler. Our lives are so dependent 
upon such very little things for their sweetness and their 
usefulness! How can one attain to serenity of heart and 
mind when the last refuge — home — is made feverish by 
continual worry and discord? As modern thought grows 
toward the perception and understanding of how mind and 
body are interrelated and interdependent we realize the 
necessity for a system of living that will minimize the awful 
nervous conditions that attack our civilization. The 
world’s knowledge of domestic economy should be synthe- 
sized and classified and made accessible to those upon whose 
loving intelligence the weary children of earth are depend 
ent for comfort and rest. (4) The relations between em 
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ployer and employee would be put upon a rational business 
basis. A sense of the dignity of labor would be inculcated, 
und so most of the friction which so wears upon our do- 
mestic life would be avoided. There is no logical reason 
why a housewife should not receive from a person in her 
employ the same unfailing and unquestioning service that a 
merchant receives from his clerk or a banker from his 
cashier. And there is no logical reason why the rights and 
the limitations of a domestic servant should not receive 
from her employer the same courteous and conscientious 
consideration that obtains in other similar relations. The 
cause for the present unfortunate conditions appears 
plainly. Domestic service has never been dignified as a pro- 
fession or trade, and until it is recognized as such there is 
little hope for an improved state of affairs. The manual 
training school distinctly insists upon and inculcates the 
idea that cooking, washing, nursing, sewing, are trades in 
exactly the way that horse-shoeing and cabinet-making are, 
and that they are to take the same stand in the commercial 
world; to be subject to contract, and to be thoroughly per- 
formed as agreed, without extortion and bullying on the one 
hand, and shirking and insubordination on the other. 

A report made by Dr. H. H. Belfield to the United States 
Commissioner of Labor includes this testimony from the 
officers of manual training schools all over the country. 
The effects of manual training upon the character are that 
it develops judgment, earnestness, readiness, independence, 
self-respect, enthusiasm, accuracy, steadiness, persistence ; 
the will is disciplined, the mind is broadened and made more 
logical, with a tendency to original investigation, and habits 
of industry are formed. Above all it teaches the nobility of 
labor and inculcates a love for it. So it is seen that in addi 
tion to the material advantages to the community in which 
it plays a part the manual training school raises its moral 
tone, and so has a distinct ethical value. “To sweep a room 
as for God’s laws.” Sweet George Herbert taught us long 
ago that this principle of work makes it, and us, divine. 
The establishment of a national institution that would 
develop the conscience and insist upon its place in the equa- 
tion of life would be right, wise, and beneficent. 
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INDUSTRIAL REFORM. 


BY JAMES G. STEVENSON. 


It is largely through industrial reform that we may hope 
for political reform. 

It should be possible to present a practical programme of 
industrial reform in which all classes of society would unite, 
and it is with this hope that these suggestions are offered. 

“The efforts of reactionaries of every class to turn the 
wheel of history backward are in vain. But an intelligent 
appreciation of its tendencies and a willing coéperation with 
them will make progress easier, smoother, and more rapid. 

“All that the most powerful and clear-sighted intellect 
can do is to learn to divine the law of the great movement 
of society and to shorten and alleviate the birth-pangs of 
the New Era.” 

The organization of industry involves no great and sweep- 
ing changes in present methods or in existing laws. With 
regard to that part of industry already organized in exist- 
ing institutions, it contemplates simply the application to 
their present methods of the principle of coéperation. 

The great industrial revolution has resulted in divorcing 
the man from his tools, from the instruments and means by 
which he is enabled to work. This separation of the man 
from an interest in the means of production has placed him 
in a position of dependence amounting almost to servitude. 

Nature, with her inexhaustible resources of wealth and 
power, is the common heritage of the human race. The 
right to life rests upon the right to the means by which 
alone life is possible. The right to the use of all the re- 
sources of nature is therefore inalienable and as sacred as 
life itself. To restore to the worker his right to the means 
of production should be the first and foremost aim of indus- 
trial reform. 

By admitting all workers to participation in the use or 
ownership of the productive plant and the product thereof 
upon the principle of codperation, present industrial insti 
tutions would fulfil the essential conditions of industrial 
reform. It would seem that this much is due to society 
from those who enjoy great and exceptional privileges at 
her hand. From a practical business point of view it is 
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clearly to the advantage of every interest of industry to 
secure the unity and harmony which the principle of co- 
operation insures, and far-seeing men have already given 
recognition to this fact in the arrangement of their busi- 
ness. Every consideration of prudence, policy, and prog 
ress, not to mention the higher claims of humanity, demands 
a larger recognition of the inherent rights of those who do 
the physical work of the world. The application of the 
coéperation principle to institutions now strongly organized 
is a duty that devolves upon the ruling factors of industry 
and society, the men of influence and power. 

This leaves the most difficult and serious question yet to 
be considered. To bring the unorganized industrial forces 
into harmony and under the action of economic law, to 
organize the misdirected and failing efforts of the weaker 
elements of society into independent, successful productive 
organizations, forms the real problem of industrial reform. 

Upon this subject the great Mazzini, who saw perhaps 
with clearer vision than any who have devoted their lives 
to the people, their deepest needs, has given in the following 
words the wisest counsel they have had: 

The remedy is to be found in the union of labor and capital in the 
same hands. Association of labor and the division of the fruits of labor, 
or rather the profits of the sale of its productions, in proportion 
to the amount and value of the work done by each, this is the social 
future. 

You were once slaves, then serfs, then hirelings. You have but to 
will it to become free producers and brothers through association. As- 
sociation — yet free, voluntary, and organized on certain bases by your- 
selves, among men who know, esteem, and love each other; not im- 
posed by the force of governmental authority, and without respect to 
individual ties and affections, upon men regarded rather as ciphers and 
machines of production than as beings moved by spontaneous impulse 
and free will. Association — but to be administered with a true repub- 
lican fraternity by your own delegates, and from which you should be 
free to withdraw at your own discretion, not subject to the disposition 
of the state or of an arbitrarily constituted hierarchy, ignorant of your 
individual wants and position. 

In association is the germ of an entire social transformation, a trans- 
formation which by emancipating you from the servitude of wages, 
will gradually further and increase produce, and improve the economi- 
cal position of the country. I believe in association as the sole means 
we possess, not merely because it multiplies the action of the productive 
forces, but because it tends to unite all the various manifestations of 
the human mind and to bring the life of the individual into communion 
with the collective life of the whole; and I know that association will 
never be fruitful of good except among free men and free peoples, con- 
scious and capable of their mission. 

I believe that man should eat and live without having every hour of 
his existence absorbed by material labor, so that he may be able to cul- 
tivate the superior faculties of his nature; but I listen with dread to 
those who tell you that enjoyment is your right, and material well-being 
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your aim, because I know that such teachings can only produce ego- 
tists, and these doctrines have been in France, and threaten to be in 
Italy, the destruction of every noble idea, of every sacrifice, and of every 
pledge of future greatness. 

I believe that we can never make man worthier, more loving, nobler, 
or more divine, which is in fact our end and aim on earth, by merely 
heaping upon him the means of enjoyment, and setting before him as 
the aim of life that irony which is named happiness. Life is a mission; 
duty, therefore, its highest law. In the comprehension of that mission 
and the fullilment of that duty lie our means of future progress. 

Ignorance is the parent of poverty and of every misery 
that afflicts mankind. The truth alone can make man free. 
The programme of industrial reform should be the pro- 
gramme of popular education, the education which compre- 
hends the whole of human life. It should teach the indi- 
vidual the lesson of self-help, of individual responsibility 
rather than dependence upon outside aid, upon state help 
or government support. It should teach him that success 
in life comes only with the knowledge of laws that underlie 
industry, economy, society, and his own constitution. 

The law of economy and of man’s own nature, and there- 
fore of industry and society, is found only in association. 
It is only by combining the various elements of industry 
into free, voluntary, and strong organizations under the 
direction of able and efficient management that the end of 
true economy may be subserved, and the competition of the 
world be met. 

There is a point in the combination of the productive 
forces where the interest of true economy ends and the 
effort to annihilate competition begins. The latter is the 
object that our “trusts” and “combinations” seek to attain. 
Where competition ends, monopoly begins; and at this 
point it is clearly within the province of the government, 
and within the letter and the spirit of our institutions, and 
in the very nature of things a logical necessity, if our theory 
of government is anything more than a name, that it shall 
then pass under the direct control of the government. But 
this is a political question, and does not fall within the 
limits of the industrial programme as we are now con- 
sidering it. 

The poimt at which the cheapest production is attained 
and the law of economy fulfilled marks the natural limit to 
which the productive forces should combine to realize the 
ideal industrial association. But until all the productive 
forces of society are so combined through voluntary asso- 
ciations or otherwise, in compliance with the law of eco- 
nomic prodyection and distribution, that portion of society 
not thus organized will be at the mercy of the superior 
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forces combined against them, and will inevitably be 
reduced to, or will continue in, a condition of servitude. 

A little forethought must reveal to anyone the inevitable 
future of present tendencies. The separation of the man 
from the means of his labor is the separation of the inter- 
ests which should be identical. The separation of interests 
is the beginning of hostility which ends in servitude or 
rebellion. The individual must learn that in a complex 
and advanced state of society his greatest liberty can only 
be obtained by association with others in industry. The 
policy of independent and individual effort must sooner or 
later end in disaster, for it is simply impossible for one man 
to contend long against the gigantic forces arrayed 
against him upon every hand. The question is simply 
whether the individual shall intelligently and voluntarily 
coéperate with the tendencies of his time, or whether he 
shall ignore them and be forced into a condition of hopeless 
dependence. 

The farmer, popularly supposed to be the most indepen- 
dent member of society, begins in the most painful way to 
realize the fallacy of this claim. Agriculture is destined 
to undergo a revolution as far-reaching in its effects as that 
which has overtaken the other departments of industry. 
Modern methods, modern machinery, combinations of these 
into powerful associations, will inevitably mark the future 
of agriculture in this country. Already has this begun in 
the West, where the “bonanza” farms produce wheat at less 
than half the cost of its production on a smaller scale. 

The greatest factor in the success of all industrial under- 
takings is that rare thing named ability. Upon this will 
depend the success of codperative industrial associations 
Wise and able management is procurable only by the full 
recognition of the value of ability. In this as in other 
respects the experience of successful institutions of like 
character should suggest the course to be pursued. The his- 
tory of our great industrial and commercial institutions 
furnishes the instructive lesson by which we may be guided 
in the work of organizing the rest of society. 

The difference between the codperative associations and 
the ordinary corporation would consist chiefly in that the 
one would be owned by the many, while the other is owned 
by the few; and that in the one contro! would be vested in 
the majority of membership, while the other is governed 
by the majority of stock; ownership in the one being limited 
and in the other unlimited. An effort would be made to 
supply in the codperative associations an element that has 
been missing from the ordinary corporation, namely, a soul. 
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This country abounds in natural opportunities which, if 
developed under the coéperative system of industry, would 
bring prosperity to everyone willing to fulfil the conditions 
upon which it may be obtained. Labor alone is not sufficient; 
it must be intelligent labor. By associating together in pro- 
ductive efforts men are able to employ the ability which 
they lack themselves, thus making in fact, this ability their 
own. Every department of human activity but that of busi- 
ness is supposed to require preparation and training, with 
some special aptitude. This alone is left to accident or 
chance. All men cannot be business directors and mana- 
gers, any more than they can be doctors, lawyers, or 
preachers. We employ men to get us out of business 
dilemmas, and think it is no reproach upon our intelligence. 
Why should it be any greater reproach to employ men to 
keep us out of these dilemmas? We persist in matching 
our business talent against our neighbor’s, and when van- 
quished we complain of the coldness of his disposition. The 
policy of every man his own manager is sending millions 
toward poverty every year. 

Hitherto capital and labor have combined against each 
other. This, if persisted in, will lead to war. By com- 
bining together on the principle of coéperation the interests 
of both will be protected and advanced. Has not the time 
come for this wiser course to be put into action? 

A patriotic regard for the welfare of society: should en- 
list all the moral forces in the country in a movement whose 
aim is the betterment of human conditions and whose 
method is at once conciliatory and progressive; and for the 
attainment of this purpose, the reform sentiment of the 
nation should be organized into an industrial reform 
league. Such an organization, whose purpose would be the 
realization of industrial reform as briefly suggested herein, 
would draw to its support that very important class which 
present efforts at reform fail wholly to reach—the influen- 
tial class. We can never hope for a peaceful social trans- 
formation without the aid and support of this powerful 
class. 

Coéperation in the largest and best sense of the word 
means the codperation of all classes of society in the effort 
to realize a higher and better social condition. However 
strong our personal sympathies may be with the one class 
or the other, we must merge these into the higher view which 
includes within its broad sweep the entire human race. 
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BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


Sunrise in Jones’ Cove. The great encompassing moun- 
tains stood solemn and weird and silent, capped with cloud 
and carpeted with everlasting green about their feet where 
the winter scarce finds an entrance into the well screened 
cove slumbering among their rugged bases. Winding in 
and out among the gaps and crevices of the mountains Big 
Pigeon River might be seen fighting its way to the beautiful 
French Broad. 

The sun was peeping over the mountains, a great round, 
red eye of fire. The cove still lay in shadow and in silence. 
It might have been a dead world, indeed, for all sign there 
was of life, save for the one lone figure leaning upon the low 
palings of the rude gate in front of a little weather-beaten 
cabin standing at the Cove’s head, just at the point where 
the road begins the ascent of the mountain. 

As for the woman, she too might have been a part of 
the deadness, as she stood there with one small, knotted 
labor-marked hand clasping the paling, the elbow of the 
other arm resting upon it, her chin in her hand, and her 
bright, brown eyes fixed in melancholy musing upon the 
distant peaks of mountain rising above the valley. Only, 
looking well into the face, one could not fail to see the fire 
that still hid in the dark eyes, like a slumbering coal-bed 
that waited only the revivifying breath of excitement to fan 
it into a living glow. 

Within the cabin a man lay sleeping upon a bed over 
which was thrown a quilt of many-colored stripes. Two 
burly, calfskin-covered feet depended floorward beneath the 
coverlet, and the arm, thrown with the careless abandon of 
the weary sleeper over theman’s head, wore a sleeve of heavy, 
gray jeans. Evidently he had thrown himself down to sleep 
without undressing. Upon a low trundle-bed at his side a 
boy of six years and a baby of one were sleeping. The 
woman at the gate was waiting for the man to awaken and 
eat his breakfast. It was already cooked, and was only 
waiting the pleasure of the liquor-sodden sleeper before the 
woman would bring it out from the skillets and pots ranged 
about the hearth where she had set it to prevent the food 
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vetting “stone cole” before he should sober up sufficiently to 
call for it. 

It was a dreary life, a cat-and-dog existence for her, the 
silent young watcher at the gate. 

“Ef I could only get my own cornsent ter hold my tongue 
I reckin it would be better,” she mused. “But ’pears like 
I'd be obleeged ter die sometimes ef I didn’t try ter head 
Ike Cary off in some o’ his doin’s. “Special when he begins 
ter hender the chillen; the pore little chillen as can’t holp 
the’rse’ves in noways. I jest can’t be still then; I be 
obleeged ter fight fur my chillen. Even the ole hen out 
thar’ll do that much fur her young; or the wil’ varmints in 
the woods. I can’t git my own cornsent ter be less keerful 
o’ my young than the hens an’ the b’ars an’ sech.” 

It wasn’t an unpleasant face that was lifted for a moment 
to the sunlight stealthily creeping over the mountains; it 
showed resolve, spirit, and a courage that death itself could 
not put to shame. 

“T hev s’arved that thar man in thar ten year, good an’ 
faithful. I didn’t come ter him em’ty-handed nuther. I 
had a hunderd head o’ cattle an’ a half a hunderd acres 0’ 
valley lan’. An’ I ware not accounted a bad-lookin’ gal 
nuther, them days. But the law allowed as Ike Cary could 
keep my lan’ an’ truck more better nor me, an’ so it ware 
his’n after I ware married ter him. Whose it air now I 
can’t tell. The still-house got it o’ Ike, I know that much. 
They-uns useter say, too, over yander in Elmiry whar I ware 
raised, that I ware right sprightly. Some allowed I'd make 
my mark ef I lived an’ got my growth. I made it, yes; a 
mighty crosty kind o’ mark it ware, when I married Ike. 
I ain’t lacked in my sarvice none nuther, as I can see; an’ 
what I hev got in exchange fur hit air blows and hard 
names. Lord, ef it ware not fur the chillen, the chillen that 
he air ruinin’ of, 'd h’ist my heels an’ take that thar road 
up the mount’n, an’ travel away from here quicker’n yer 
could say ‘Jack Roberson.’ If it ware not fur the chillen 
I'd do it.” 

For the children; how many weary women have bowed 
their backs to their burdens, and taken their crosses again 
for the sake of the children—the children, God-given to keep 
the soul and body in harness if not in unison! 

“You Josephine? Am I got ter wait all dayfur a mouffull 0’ 
cole victuals? Or hev ye gone spang deef that ye can’t hear 
noways, when I call ter ye? Hi God, ye air gitten too peart 
an’ independent ter suit my fancy. Standin’ thar sun-gazin’, 
air ye? an’ me a-waitin’ fur my breakfus’. Gol darn ye, ef 
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yer don’t come in here an’ fish out them victuals I'll fling 
the shovel at ver; else’t this here brat as can’t make out ter 
git itse’f wake like other folks.” 

She was in the cabin long enough before the man had 
completed his complaint, and was dishing up the breakfast. 
She paid no heed to his threats until he strode over to the 
trundle-bed where the baby was sleeping, the older child 
having risen when Cary called his wife to get his break- 
fast up. 

“Stan’ back from thar,” she commanded. “You-uns jest let 
that thar chile be, Ike Cary.” 

Whether it was the glitter in the restless eyes, or whether 
he was too stupidly indifferent to carry out his threat, she 
neither knew nor cared; with a low laugh of derision he 
drew his chair up to the table and began to eat his breakfast. 
The woman sat near, not eating, but waiting upon her hus- 
band, and the little boy who scrambled up into a chair at 
her side and began calling for a dodger. 

“I'd wash my face an’ hands first ef I ware ye,” said the 
mother. “It air plumb bad manners ter eat without 
washin’.” 

“Let him be,” said Cary. “What be the use anyhow? 
They-uns'll be dirty ag’in ’ginst dinner time. Eat yer break- 
fus’, son; pappy’ll let ye.” 

“That ain’t no way ter raise chillen,” said Mrs. Cary. As 
she had so many times told herself, she couldn’t get her 
own consent to hold her tongue where the children were 
concerned. 

The man made no reply; he was busy with the chicken she 
had broiled and set before him. When he had finished and 
pushed back his plate, he seemed in a better humor—dis- 
posed to talk, indeed; though the talk always meant either 
an argument or a season of ridiculing the woman whom he 
regarded as his weaker half. 

“Whar did you-uns stay las’ night?” She put the ques- 
tion timidly, knowing from experience what the reply would 
be. 

“Wall, now, Miss Master, whar do ye reckin?” said he. 
“IT ware somewhars, that ought ter satisfy ye. But Lor, 
these women; they air obleeged ter know it all. Waal then, 
ef ye must know, I ware down ter the Forge; an’ some o’ the 
candidates ware thar, an’ we had all the liquor we could 
carry, an’ more. An’ they-uns ware powerful anxious ter 
git my vote, too, I can tell ye. Offered me”—— 

She bent her small, bright eves upon him a moment, then 
made a gesture as of waving him off: 
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“Ef you-uns hev been a-takin’ of bribes an’ sech, Ike Cary, 
7 don’t want ter know it.” 

“Jest as ye please, jest as ye please. But stir yer stumps 
an’ get the cuckle-burrers out’n that thar brat’s head. I 
aims ter fetch him ter town with me terday.” 

“He ain’t fit ter go,” she replied. “He ware ailin’ all 
night. I gin him paregoric twicet endurin’ o’ the night.” 

“He’s a-goin’ jest the same,” said Cary. “An’ ef you-uns 
wants ter sen’ him off lookin’ like the witches hev had him, / 
ain’t keerin’. He’s my chile, I reckin, an’ I aims ter do ez I 
please with him. Git up, son, an’ git yer hat. Pappy’s 
gwine let ye ride behin’ him down ter S’vierville terday.” 

Rebellion was useless; she had tried it too often not to 
know. She smoothed out the tangled yellow hair, and 
washed the face that shone again with the anticipation of a 
ride to the county-seat. And when the man extended a leg 
and reached his hand to the boy to drag him up to the saddle 
behind him, she stood at the gate and “saw them off” with 
the best grace she could summon. 

“Keep a holt on the tail of yer pappy’s coat, son,” she 
admonished the smiling youngster. “An’ Ike, you-uns hol’ 
on ter Benny; he ain’t use ter ridin’ behin’, an’ he'll slip off 
inter Pigeon River or somers, an’ git hisse’f drowned, ef 
ye ain’t keerful of him.” 

“Lord, Lord, listen at the critter,” said Ike. “Air he my 
chile or not? That’s what I'd like ter know.” 

As they rode away she stood watching them through eyes 
in which anger had dried the tears that might otherwise 
have come to her relief. 

“Ter hear that man talk anybody would think as it air all 
his chile, an’ that he never had no mammy; leastways that 
she got no more ter say in the raisin’ of him than ef she ware 
a stick. Women air no better than that nohows, I’m 
a-thinkin’. The laws o’ this kentry gins a man the right 
ter hol’ the lash, an’ he hol’s it. 

“The laws; / say! A pretty thing the laws o’ this land 
air, a-settin’ by an’ seein’ chillen bein’ kerried ter thar 
death, an’ allowun’ as it air all right becase the father hev 
a right ter do as he likes with his own chillen. An’ whar 
air the law fur the woman, I say? Why don’t they let the 
women he’p make ’em ef they-uns hev got ter live up ter “em? 
That’s what / want er know. Lor, but wouldn’t I like ter 
he’p make the laws fur this country; an’ wouldn’t I jest give 
the women a showin’ ter live, though? Wouldn’t [?” 

She had never heard of woman suffrage in her life. She 
only knew that she had felt the lack of the law’s protection, 
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and recognized in a vague way that the man who governs 
the woman is not competent to make impartial laws for her. 
The thought had come to her often before; but this morning 
she was so impressed with it that she did not hear a step 
coming along the path, the nigh cut down the mountain. 
She had unconsciously given voice to her thought, not know- 
ing that she had an audience: “Set a passeb o’ men ter 
make laws fur the women they expec’ ter own! Shucks! 
Like ter make good uns, I reckin.” 

A man stood at the foot of the path; he had heard every 
word of the foolish complaining. 

“Never you min’ ‘bout that, Mis. Cary,” said he. “Thar’s 
better days a-comin’ fur the women folks 1 shouldn’t won- 
der. I heeard las’ week whenst I ware down ter Knoxvul 
ter witness fur Si Odem, as ware indicted fur stealin’ of a 
horse—Si never took the horse no more’n you did, an’ 
I went down ter witness as he ware over ter my house the 
very day he ware ‘cused o’ stealin’ the cussed critter over 
in Knox County. I tol’ the jury that, but they-uns ‘peared 
not ter take my word somehows, an’ Si ware sent ter the 
penitentiary fur ten year. But I heeard, whilest I ware thar 
witnessin’ fur Si, as how the women folks ware goin’ ter be 
let ter vote befo’ mighty long. I went ter one o’ the’r meet- 
in’s whilest I ware thar. "Tware helt in a tent; an’ how them 
women did talk about the men ware a scan’le, Mis. Cary. 
Lord, Lord, ef the women don’t beat my time! Wantin’ ter 
be let ter vote, same as men! First thing ye an’ me knows, 
Mis. Cary, they'll be axin’ ter be let wear pantaloons, and 
galluses, an’ sech. J'hen who air ter cook breakfus’, I'd 
like ter know? Thar ain’t no tellin’ what the women o’ 
Tennessee won’t be a-wantin’ of next.” 

She was listening with wide, dilated eyes; her heart was 
beating like a hammer. : 

“Air it true that they ull be let ter vote?” said she. “Air 
that a true word, Jeff Bynum?” 

“Wall, now, Mis. Cary, hit ain’t quite settled yit,” said 
Jeff. “This air the shape they-uns hev got it inter. The 
women folks they-uns allows thar be lots 0’ meanness ker- 
ried on in Tennessee, an’ they let on as how if they-uns be 
let ter vote they ull send good men ter the legislatur’—men 
as won't take bribes, an’ will put down liquor, an’ wipe out 
wife-beatin’, an? mebbe kill the Ole Scratch hisse’f, fur all 
anybody knows.” 

There was a flash of the dark eyes, a quiver of the strong 
lips that should have had a girlish laugh upon them, instead 
of that weary woman-look they wore. 
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“Did the women o’ Knoxvul say that air?” Her face 
flushed with the pride she felt in them; she could have fallen 
at their feet in very worship. 

“The women 0’ Knox an’ Hamulton, an’ some fromas furas 
Shelby hitse’f,” said Bynum. “I declar’ ter goodness, Mis. 
Cary, it ware a plumb caution the way they-uns talked. 
One got up an’ allowed as she wanted ter vote ter holp 
develop a moralerty in gov’mint. 1 wondered what the fool 
allowed she ware talkin’ bout. An’ another one wanted ter 
vote beca’se she didn’t want ter be classed with lunertics, 
she said. Another one didn’t want ter be put with idjits, 
though J could see mighty plain as she ware one, pint 
blank. An’ one ware ag’in bein’ put down in the law with 
crimernals an’ furriners, an’ said she wanted a ekal right 
ter her own chillen. ‘Women’s rights’ they-uns called it. 
Lord, Lord, my wife gits all the rights she air entitled to in 
this worl’; all her entitlemints an’ more, ef the truth ware 
knowed. She hev got the right ter milk the cow, an’ cook 
the victuals, ter rise up an’ ter set down. What more mor- 
tal critter air wantin’ of air too much fur Jeff Bynum ter 
say.” 

He waited for her to agree with him, but she was silent. 
She was no longer listening; she was thinking of those 
brave women in Knoxville. How her soul went out to 
them! The slumbering fires of her nature awoke and made 
response to their effort, those brave few fighting, contesting 
every inch of the road, their way to freedom—their way, 
and the way of all womanhood. She was with them as 
surely as though she had been in their meetings, been one 
of them. She recognized the need; her heart responded to 
the justice of their claims. She would have footed it all 
the way to Knoxville, gladly, just to have told them how she 
thanked them for their effort. 

The visitor saw the keen interest in the young face, and, 
not unwilling to make himself interesting, proceeded to talk. 

“T tell ye now, Mis. Cary,” said he, “I be goin’ down ter 
fed’ral court nex’ month, ter witness fur Abe Stores, as air 
indicted fur illicit distillin’; an’ Pll keep my ears pricked, an’ 
ef I heear any more about this here thing o’ the women 
votin’ I'll let ye know. It air a mighty fine subject now, 
shore. They-uns allowed the law let ever’ created critter 
have a sesso except lunertics, an’ convic’s, an’ idjits, an’ 
furriners, an’ babies, an’ women. But shucks, says L 
Whar’s the good 0’ votin’? Hit ain’t henderin’ the workin’s 
o’ Satan, as / can see. He air jest as lively terday as befo’ 
the women axed ter be let ter vote, Mis. Cary.” 
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She made no reply, and glancing at her face he saw that 
she was not thinking of him. Half aggrieved he turned 
away. 

“Wall, I must be a-mosin’,” said he. 

The words recalled her wandering senses; she remem- 
bered the courtesy due to a visitor, even in her wonder over 
the strange knowledge that had come to her. 

“Won't you-uns come in an’ git a bite o’ breakfus’?” she 
said. “Hit ain’t cole yet, though Ike hey e’t his an’ gone.” 

“Naw’m, I must be a-mosin’ on; I ware at a coon hunt las’ 
night, an’ the ole ’oman she'll be a-lookin’ fur me ter be in 
time fur breakfus’. Good day, Mis. Cary. Ill be shore ter 
let ye know ‘bout the yotin’ whenst I come back from wit- 
nessin’ fur Abe.” 

He was laughing silently as he went down the sun-flooded 
road with the loitering step of the all-night reveller. 

“Lord, now, wouldn’t she cut a figger at the polls? An’ 
wouldn’t the boys jest etarnally laugh Ike out’n the Cove 
ef his wife ware ter take ter votin’ an’ sech? But ef she 
ware ter take a notion ter it all S’vier County couldn't stop 
her, she air that heady an’ high-strung.” 

Ike, meanwhile, was pursuing his way as calmly uncon- 
cerned as though he had the world at his feet. When he 
reached his store, early as it was, he saw the usual crowd of 
loafers congregated, waiting for him to open up for the day. 

He tossed the key into the midst of them as he rode past, 
half turning in the saddle to call out to them: 

“Open the darned thing, some of ye. An’ some of ye shut 
the door ternight, ’g’inst varmints an’ sech. Holp yerse’ves 
ter barter an’ sech, an’ leave yer truck somers in thar. Tm 
goin’ down ter S’vierville ter lay in some goods, mebby. 
Bob Bolton, air that yer snaggletooth countenance over 
thar? Whar air that root o’ rattlesnake’s-master you-uns 
ware gwine ter fetch ter trade fur some sorghum so brisk? 
Mis. Durham she jest doctored herse’f on corn whiskey 
whilest she ware waitin’ on the rattlesnake’s-master, that 
thar time she got herse’f bit. Got t’arin’ drunk—tight as 
the devul; killed the p’ison,howsomever. But fetch it ‘long, 
fetch it long; thar a plentier more folks fur the rattlers 
ter cut the’r teeth on exceptin’ o° ole Mis. Durham. Good 
day, folkses. Walk in an’ make yerse’ves ter home. An’ ef 
so be thar’s any ‘mongst ve not hones’ enough ter charge up 
what he gits, why, let him steal it, he’s welcome. Ef he’d 
ruther be a rogue as ter be a hones’ man he hev got my 
cornsent ter so be.” 

The summer waned, the days grew shorter; then came the 
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light frost, and autumn, gaily resplendent, settled upon 
the hills. The trees were a rustling burden of scarlet and 
gold and amethyst. Then came the hoarfrost, and vegeta- 
tion died like a newly born joy in the heart of a woman. 
The scarlet and gold gave place to ashes and dust; denuded 
nature’s heart lay bare. Then came the rains, November, 
and the election. Mrs. Cary had heard nothing from 
ynum; indeed she had not expected to hear. She had 
heard enough to awaken her heart to the great possibilities 
that lay buried in the bosom of that mysterious future that 
might dawn sometime for the women of Tennessee. 

She felt sometimes that had fate dealt her a different lot 
she might indeed have been one of them—one of the helpers 
in the great cause that was already dear to her. Yet, “I 
dunno, nuther,” she would tell herself when this thought 
was in her heart. “I dunno; mebby I wouldn’t know so 
well what the need air ef I hadn’t a felt it as I hev done.” 

Experience, mighty mother of despair, had taught her 
what it was to be a slave to man’s meanness and igno- 
rance. A slave—she remembered that one of the Knoxville 
women had said she wanted the ballot because she wanted 
her liberty. The thought had taken possession of her, that 
humble woman, lost among the hills of Tennessee, lost to 
everything but ignorance and despair. Liberty; why, it 
was liberty that reared Bunker Hill, made America— 
liberty, the foundation and chief corner-stone of the 
very government itself; the palladium of all peace; the 
base of the triangle upon which is founded all brotherly 
love and good fellowship. And woman was the only one 
of God’s creatures to whom it was denied. But it would 
come—it must; the mighty minds of earth would take hold 
some day and knock off her shackles and set her free. 

The idea possessed her; she could talk of nothing else. 
Afternoons when Ike would be away at the store, or off on 
a drunken bout somewhere, she would take the children 
and go off to some of the neighbor women’s houses and 
talk to them about it. But she got little sympathy; they 
called her “cracked,” after awhile, and some wondered why 
Ike Cary didn’t make her “stop sech etarnal foolishness.” 

She had never attempted to talk to lke about it but once. 
It was one evening when he came home from Pigeon Forge 
in high glee because of a speech he had heard down there 
in favor of his chosen candidate for the state legislature. 

“Did ve hear anything o’ the women bein’ let ter vote, 
whilest ye ware down ter the Forge?” 

She had put the question timidly; perhaps that was why 
it angered him. 
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“Listen at the fool,” said he. “The idee 0’ women votin’! 
What do women know about the laws o’ the land? I declar 
ier God, Josephine, ef you-uns ain’t gittin’ foolisher an’ fool- 
isher ever’ day ye lives. Ye ain’t got as much gumtion as 
that thar chile thar this minute. Now, I want ter tell ye 
as I hev heard enough ‘bout that thar fool notion you-uns 
hev took up. Lair not goin’ ter be laughed plumb out’n the 
state o’ Tennessee, ef I knoe it.” 

The next day she took her baby under her arm and went 
to pay a little visit at the house of her neighbor. It was 
near the time of the election; the men were going to and 
from the county-seat every day. She might learn some- 
thing of the great question that had so agitated her mind. 
But the woman did not once broach the subject, and it was 
not until she was leaving that Mrs. Cary herself mustered 
courage suflicient to ask about it. 

“De Lor’, Mis. Cary,” was the reply, “ye an’ me better stay 
at home an’ ‘ten’ ter the chillen an’ the men-folks, an’ leave 
votin’ an’ law-makin’ to them as the Lord meant ter take 
charge o' it. Naw’m, [ air not lookin’ ter vote. My ole man 
allows as a woman’s place air ter milk the cow an’ cook the 
victuals an’ ’ten’ ter the men-folks—ef they-uns hev got any 
men-folks ter ‘ten’ ter; them as haven’t may go votin’, / say, 
an’ the Lord hev mercy on the’r souls.” 

And as Mrs. Cary walked homeward in the gray twilight 
the woman regarded her from the doorstep with a curiously 
pitving expression. 

“Josephine Cary air in an’ about deranged,” said she. 
“She hev took ter vagrantin’ roun’ the mount’n till folks air 
talkin’ mightily about her. An’ they do say as she talks 
polertics same as a man. Land o° Moses! what air this 
worl’ a-comin’ ter, / say.” 

Mrs. Cary had not made herself obnoxious, however, even 
to the men. She would talk polities; they found that hard 
to forgive, “tis true, because she didn’t always agree with 
them; but as to the question of the women voting, the men 
made light of that, and because it was something so entirely 
novel and unlikely, they forgave her that “bit o’ gol-darned 
foolishness.” But many were the jokes cast at Ike on her 
account; her shoulders bore the marks of them. Ike had 
his own ideas as to the proper means of putting a stop to 
the ridicule she excited. 

The morning of the election dawned at last, clear, cool, a 
forerunner of the nearing winter. The voting was done in 
the old way, so long customary among the mountains, and 
Ike’s store was utilized as a precinct. 
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Josephine had settled it in her own mind that she would 
go to the election, merely as a matter of interest. There 
could be no harm in her going; it was at her husband’s 
store, and other women would be coming in to trade before 
the day was over. Ike had taken the older boy with him 
early in the morning. It was nine o’clock before Josephine 
set a pot of pumpkin to boil, and gathering the baby under 
her arm set off up the mountain. 

A stranger, a man from one of the valley towns, was 
seated near the election boxes, leaning back against the low, 
rough counter. He glanced up when Josephine entered, to 
wonder at the brightness of the small, dark eyes regarding 
him from beneath the black sunbonnet. Her entrance was 
the signal for the settlement jokers to begin; the forms of 
greeting were varied: 

“Come ter vote, Mis. Cary?” asked one. 

“Lor, Mis. Cary, the women ain't let ter vote yit.” 

“You-uns air jest ninety-nine year ahead o° the time, Mis. 
Cary.” 

“Fetch the baby ‘long ter vote, too, Mis. Cary? Ye know 
ef the law allows the woman it ought ter allow the baby ter 
vote too. Women an’ babies air disbarred; the law disbars 
ye both; mebby it’ll admit ye both.” 

The woman shifted her baby to the other hip, and 
regarded her teasers silently for a moment; she was like 
some wild creature of the forest at bay, as she turned upon 
them, with the only weapon at her command, her tongue: 

“Yes,” said she, “the law air ekal ter that; the laws o’ 
Tennessee air ekal ter ‘most anything. But”—she paused, 
set the baby upon the counter, and put into its hand the end 
of the ball of twine used for tying bundles, then slowly lifted 
her hand—*some o’ you-uns’ll live ter see the women o’ the 
land castin’ o’ the’r votes yet. Let them as laugh look 
ter it.” 

The prophecy fell with a strange force from the narrow, 
strong lips. They regarded her with a kind of awe for a 
moment, the boldest among them forgetting to sneer. 

It was at this moment that Ike, who had been in the rear 
of the house filling a quart bottle with kerosene for a cus 
tomer, came forward, the bottle in his hand. He glanced a 
moment at the silent, gaping crowd, with their gaze fixed 
upon the woman who had lifted her voice in prophecy. His 
swarthy face grew livid; without a second’s hesitation he 
lifted his arm and hurled the bottle with all his strength 
at her head. It crashed past her and went to pieces in a 
thousand fragments upon the wall behind her. The woman 
never flinched. 
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“What air ye doin’ here?” demanded the angry husband. 
“Didn’t I tell ye ter stay at home whar ye b’longed, ye dad- 
burned hell-cat? Comin’ here ter make a fool o’ yerse’f 
befo’ a passel o’ fools as ain’t got no more sense than ter 
laugh at ye! Lemme git at ye; I'll see ef” 

The group separated to make way for him as the half- 
drunken man strode past them; he carried a rawhide whip 
that he had jerked from the hand of one of the men who had 
driven a yoke of oxen to the store. The woman moved 
aside, not to dodge the blow, but to shield the child playing 
with the twine-cord upon the counter. One sharp, cutting 
blow descended upon the thin, stooped shoulders, but 
before he could lift the whip for a second the strange man 
leaning against the counter sprang to his feet and seized his 
arm. 

“Don’t you do that again,” he commanded. “Don’t you 
dare to strike that woman again, you damned brute, you. 
I mean what I say; no man shall strike a woman where [ am, 
not if I have to hang for it. Drop that lash, you coward, 
and get back to your oil-tubs. A pretty thing, you, to call 
yourself a man! Men!’—he turned to the wonder-stricken 
crowd about the door—*vou see for yourselves how the laws 
of the state need mending. If I go to the legislature from 
this country the very first bill I shall introduce will be 
one to make wife-beating a felony in the state of Tennessee. 
Now you may elect me on that ticket or not, just as you 
choose.” 

A few minutes later he stood outside watching for Jose- 
phine to come down the rude steps, preparatory to going 
home. 

“Why did you come here, my good woman?” he said, 
wishing to offer some kind of help to the poor creature. 
“Why did you come here? See what you have brought 
upon yourself.” 

He pointed to a blood-stain upon her shoulder where the 
rawhide had cut through to the skin. She glanced at the 
stain and then at him. Something in his voice appealed to 
her; this was her opportunity to say a word, to help along 
the women of Knoxville. 

“T air not keerin’ fur that,” said she; “what I air keerin’ 
fur air my liberty; I want my liberty. “Pears like the 
women air the only created critters as hey not got the’r free- 
dom in this worl.” 

Instinctively there recurred to him a seene he had wit 
nessed in his youth: a slave was being beaten for running 
away; he was bound with thongs, and another slave was 
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made to ply the lash; it was of rawhide also, and there was 
- blood upon the slave’s shoulders. He received bis punish- 
ment without a groan; but the next day he ran away again, 
and was found dead along the roadside, en route to liberty. 
And this woman of Tennessee, with her bru'sed and bur- 
dened back, demanded hers. 

“Ave, God, and she shall have it,” he told himself as he 
galloped home through the midnight; “she shal? have it, if 
word of mine can avail to help along her cause. Liberty? 
Why, men have died for liberty; they have died to give the 
gracious boon to other men. Yet for woman—who has 
thought of her?” 

The words of the mountain woman threbbed in his 
thoughts: “ ’Pears like woman air the only created critter as 
ain’t got her freedom.” 

He saw again the gaping crowd, the sneering faces, the 
uplifted lash. Again in his ears was sounding the one word 
of defence offered: “Some o’ you-uns’ll live ter see the 
women o’ the land castin’ 0’ the’r votes yet.” 

Prophetic words, and big with meaning! 
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OVER THE OLD TRAIL.* 


The author of “Over the Old Trail” has enriched our literature by 
a graphic picture of old-time mining life in Colorado, written with 
striking fidelity to the realities of those stirring, rugged, and unique 
times, but exhibiting such fine artistic feeling that the novel is thor- 
oughly clean, charming, inspiring, wholesome, and subtly ennobling. 

The life described by this gifted author, in the hand of a nature 
less endowed with true artistic impulses and high ideals, without 
being one whit truer to the realities, would have been at times 
repulsive if not revolting. Yet from first to last, throughout the 
lights and shadows, the native humor and the deep tragedies, the 
genuine pathos and the heart-sickening criminality which form the 
web and woof of the story, a fine, pure atmosphere pervades the 
whole, while the delicate hand of an artist relieves the story, even 
in its gloomiest pages, from all that could offend any wholesome 
imagination. 

The evident purpose of Mr. France has been to write a good story, 
at once true to life, artistic, and so interesting as to hold the atten- 
tion of all lovers of good literature from cover to cover, and in these 
respects he has succeeded in an eminent degree. But he has done 
more than this. Without at any time becoming a preacher, or using 
the framework of fiction merely to emphasize some great truth, our 
author has succeeded in imparting a high and ennobling atmosphere 
to his work which cannot fail to be helpful to all readers and espe- 
cially valuable to the young, while he has also, in a delightfully art- 
less manner, interwoven much of the finest new thought of the 
present day in a way that must prove suggestive. Thus the story, 
while at no time rendered heavy by moralizing, contains in bright, 
spirited conversations sound observations on the double standard of 
morals, the rights of women, and many of the great issues now up 
for adjustment. 

In the character of Dolly, the heroine, we have a noble pen-picture 
of the new woman with her fine new ideals and big heart aflame 
with love, balanced and held in poise by a vigorous brain, which does 
great credit to the discriminating power of the author. The new 
woman is here presented, not as the vicious sensationalists or the 
slow-going conventionalists delight to caricature her, but as all true 


*« Over the Old Trail,” a novel, by Lewis B. France, pp. 340; price, cloth $1, paper 
50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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men and women of the new time see and know her. Dolly is a 
noble creation, a fine representative of the type of oncoming woman- 
hood which is to do so much toward redeeming the world; she is at 
once pure-minded, brave, strong of mind and warm of heart, impul- 
sive and as free from prudery as she is a stranger to low ideals; and 
though for a time she travels a perilous pathway, to a certain degree, 
under the subtle psychological influence of one of that numerous 
class who seem framed to win the hearts of the noblest while their 
own natures are sadly wanting in moral rectitude, the danger is 
averted by an ignoble proposal from her lover which opens her eyes 
and closes her heart to his entreaties. The character of Dolly is 
especially interesting as being a true characterization of the new 
woman whom Tennyson has so aptly described in his prophetic 
picture of the coming dawn, found in these lines from “The 
Princess”: 


The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free. 
Woman is not undeveloped man, but diverse; 
like in difference. 

. + * * * 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow— 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breath, nor fail in childward care; 
More as the double-natured poet, each. 

~ 7 + 7 * 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to man; 
Then come the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 


It is the blossoming of this glorious prophecy of womanhood that 
the thoughtful and serious men and women term the “new woman.” 
It is a characterization of this high type, which is rapidly multiply- 
ing, which Judge France so graphically and happily pictures in his 
heroine. 

The character of Bradford is scarcely less interesting. It illus- 
trates the potential development of a diamond in the rough, who, 
coming under the influence of a high life, is thereby compelled to 
live up to his best. Unconsciously Dolly exerts much of the same 
influence in developing Bradford which Old Father Welcome exerted 
in changing the life and the ideals of Jean Valjean. In Mr. France’s 
uero I was frequently reminded of W. H. H. Murray's “John 
Norton,” although there cannot be said to be much likeness between 
them save the presence in both instances of a true, warm heart 
which radiates love and grows more and more beautiful. 

Sandy McLaughlin, also, is an admirably drawn character, and 
seldom has a novelist succeeded in picturing anything more beautiful 
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than the love of the sturdy, noble-souled father for his brave, 
resolute daughter. The other characters are handled with skill and 
fidelity; the action and interest of the story are sustained, the con- 
versations are bright, spirited, and natural, and there are bits of 
description which reveal a love of nature and a strong poetic senti- 
ment in the author which add greatly to the charm of this fine story. 
Colorado may well feel proud of the author of “Over the Old Trail.” 
I would that all young men and women in the land could read this 
wholesome and interesting work; it would enlarge their vision and 
bring them nearer the great pulsating heart of the people. 
B. O. FLOWER. 
A GREAT POEM.* 


’ 


After a careful perusal and study of “The League of the Iroquois,’ 
by Benjamin Hathaway, I feel free to say that for scope and com- 
pleteness, both in an artistic and an historical sense, and as a genuine 
American poem, it has never been surpassed by any writer of the 
present century. 1 am aware that my estimate will be regarded as 
extravagant by those who have never read this remarkable Ameri- 
can epic, and that my opinion will be challenged by the readers and 
admirers of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” My answer is, Wait till you 
have read Mr. Hathaway’s work. It compares favorably with 
“Hiawatha” as a work of art, and it is no less perfect as a true 
history of the subject. It gracefully and harmoniously blends the 
natural religion, or the subtle essence of the religion, of the North 
American Indian with the advanced and final religious idea that is 
just beginning to utilize and combine in one thought and sentiment 
that which is essential and enduring in all religions. 

The North American Indian, unlike most “pagans,” so-called, 
never or rarely worshipped idols, owing, perhaps, to the very good 
reason that their conception of deity as the one “Great Spirit’—the 
all-permeating, controlling, and protecting influence of the Universe 
—could not easily be improved upon even by enlightened Christian 
races, and rendered graven image-worship irrational if not prac- 
tically impossible. 

Mr. Hathaway, in his treatment of the religious aspect of Indian 
character, perhaps excels Longfellow, who, in some instances, made 
the subject appear grotesque beyond what tradition would justify. 
And yet we should bear in mind that Longfellow was dealing with 
the Dakotahs, while Hathaway draws his pictures from the legends 
of the “Five Nations,” or Iroquois, to whom Parkman pays this 
tribute: “The Iroquois is the Indian of Indians. In this remarkable 
family of tribes are found the fullest development of Indian char- 


acter and the most conspicuous examples of Indian intelligence.” 





* League of the Iroquois,” by Benjamin Hathaway. Cloth; pp. 319; price $1, 
gilt $1.50. Arena Publishing Company. 
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Again. the style of verse selected by Longfellow becomes at times 
as monotonous as the steady and measured click of machinery, save 
when the effect is occasionally relieved by some rarely striking and 
dramatic passage in the story, like the “Famine” or “The Death of 
Minnehaha’’—passages in which Longfellow stands without a rival 
in modern literature. 

On the other hand, the style of versification chosen by Mr. Hatha- 
way is more natural and flowing, and admits of a more varied ex- 
pression in accord with the change of subject. And this was wise 
in Mr. Hathaway, who otherwise might have been accused of using 
“Hiawatha” as a model, when in reality it has served him only in 
the form of suggestion or inspiration. 

The poem fills 300 pages, followed by twenty pages of notes, refer- 
ences, definitions, etc., in much finer print, making the entire work 
of great value as an historical record of a most remarkable and 
almost extinct race. 

I must admit that the book was a great surprise to me, as I did not 
dream that our Indian literature—outside of “Hiawatha’—contained 
anything so rich, full, and complete as this “‘League of the Iroquois,” 
which generations hence will be numbered among the classics, for 
its power and expression as a work of art, and used as a text-book 
by those in search of data and authority concerning the religious, 
social, and tribal life of a noble but greatly misunderstood and 
persecuted race whom the Saxon spirit of conquest and of com- 
mercial greed and treachery destroyed before allowing it time and 
opportunity to evolve into a grander civilization than its betrayers 
and conquerors have as yet realized, or ever can under the present 
order—or disorder—of things. 

The following is the last poem in the book, and is a most touching 
farewell to 


The Last of the Hunter Race. 


Ye lingering few who suffering bide, 
Who wander where the falling moon 
Looks on Missouri’s farthest tide, 
And silvers o’er each lone lagoon; 
Far exiled from your native plains 
Ye homesick roam the desert wild, 
Or where Sierra-winter reigns, 
With mountains high on mountains piled. 


With grief in other years unknown, 

When crimson ran each bleeding breast, 
I hear afar your dying moan 

Go shrieking down the fading West. 
The fading West! even now I see 

Your footsteps on its farthest shore; 
The fading West! there soon will be, 

For you, a fading West no more. 
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And when no more a fading West 
These anxious eyes shall seek in vain, 
Where shall my failing People rest ?— 
Their home-bright wigwams build again? 
Or who in the far years shall tell 
That this broad land, so fair unrolled, 
Where now the Paleface strangers dwell, 
Was all your heritage of old? 


Yet on—still on—unresting flee 
Till bounded by the billowy waste; 
For oh! a more remorseless sea 
Bids your retreating footsteps haste; 
The hurrying, eager hosts of toil 
On—iike a fiery billow sweep, 
To spoil the wild—with it to spoil 
Your homes beside the rolling deep. 


Low inthe sunset’s waning light 
Above the hungry, roaring waves, 
I see, as with prophetic sight, 
The last of all the Hunter Braves; 
With warrior arm uplifted high, 
And crying to the Indian’s God, 
With one long, last, despairing cry 
He sinks in the devouring flood. 


Gone—all are gone—the noble dead, 

Save from this sorely aching breast; 
Though prone I linger, all are fled 

Of forms and sounds I love the best. 
No more return the days gone by; 

The mournful waves along the shore 
Blend with my own their wail and cry, 

And echo back, “No more!—no more!” 

Had Mr. Hathaway, instead of Longfellow, been the pioneer in 
the peculiar realm of Indian lore to which “Hiawatha” and “The 
League of the Iroquois” belong, the latter production would ere this 
have been “heard round the world.” As it is, our Western poet has 
simply to bide his time. I feel confident, that, sooner or later, he 
will stand in public estimation side by side with our favorite Ameri- 
can bard as author of one of the two American epics “that were not 
born to die.” 

Of Mr. Hathaway personally, the editor of the ARENA says in a 
private letter to the writer: ““Mr. Hathaway is, I think, a very noble- 
minded man, as well as a true artist. He has had many struggles 
and trials, but has maintained a beautiful spirit and lived a wonder- 
fully simple life.” 

The spiritual and altruistic qualities which give subtle flavor and 
color to Mr. Hathaway’s poetry are of the most exalted type. With- 
out these qualities there can be no permanency in poetry and no 
lasting fame for a poet. The poets who have given any enduring 
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work to the world and to art have invariably been the prophets of 
humanity’s highest ideals and aspirations—moral and spiritual 
teachers who have intuitively discovered their mission and the 
obligations and responsibilities accompanying it. They live in the 
grateful remembrance of their race because they wrote as they were 
inspired and impelled, and without any puerile doubt and fear as to 
the result touching their personal fame or relations to art standards. 
With them—without a single notable exception—it has been inspira- 
tion first and art last as a perfecter and finisher of their work. They 
seldom “‘wrote a poem for the poem’s sake.” 

Furthermore, men of this type, like Mr. Hathaway, invariably 
carry the signs of their moral and spiritual kingship in their faces 
and in their brain structure and formation—in other words, in the 
“dome” which inyites the angels to enter and abide and build the 
“temple in which a god may dwell” and feel at home. Thus 
phrenology, in general, no matter how much or how often it may 
fail in detail, is true to its claims, and gives to every grand, original 
spiritual and humanitarian teacher a development of top-head that 
corresponds with the outward manifestations of character—a battery 
or “power house” whence the soul derives its operative leverage. 
Hence, we read the autograph of divinity and the proclamation of 
Nature's royalty not only in the faces but in the top-heads of creators™ 
like Shakspere, Burns, Tasso, Shelley, the Brownings, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Hemans, Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Whitman, and the subject of this review. When a man 
lacks this dome-department, or “upper story,” he almost invariably 
reveals a corresponding lack of the intuitional and inspirational 
quality without which he cannot be a poet or spiritual teacher in 
any high, original sense, nor have a well rounded, harmonious char- 
acter, though he may be a good and gifted man in a worldly sense, 
and a conscientious observor of the written laws of the state, and 
even be a devout religionist within his moral range. 

In a future number I shall review Mr. Hathaway’s volume 
entitled “Art Life and Other Poems.” 

JAMES G. CLARK. 


THE REIGN OF LUST.* 


A travesty of a well-nigh forgotten work published nearly thirty 
years ago has a rather belated look, but the present specimen of the 
genus literary burlesque is so clever that its lack of timeliness will 
be readily forgiven. It is an extremely bright and amusing skit on 
a work written by a well known Scottish nobleman and liberal 
statesman, who was formerly one of the principal supporters of Mr. 





* “ The Reign of Lust,” by the Duke of Oatmeal, condensed and entirely rewritten 
for the American Public, at his Grace's request, by Amos Goth, M. A. Cloth; price 
75 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Gladstone, but who declined to fcllow that opportunist politician 
when he surrendered to Mr. Parnell and his eighty Irish votes. The 
noble author's rather pompous style and his predilection for capital 
letters are happily hit off, and the satire does not for the most part 
pass beyond the bounds of good-humored and legitimate caricature; 
though it does seem to pass beyond those bounds in a few places. 

For instance, among the utterances of the author satirized, it is 
tolerably certain that it would be impossible to find any resembling 
the following. On the contrary, he would undoubtedly warmly 
repudiate the passage which we have italicized: 

The petty thief, the world puts in prison; the great thief in a 
palace. And quite right, too (p. 58). 


Again, a little further on: 

But it had to be noticed, during all these years of Progress, that the 
condition of the Lower Classes, the Laboring Class, was not 
improving (p. 71). 


This statement is, no doubt, as diametrically opposed to the Duke's 
belief as it is to fact. It is notorious that, during the past forty 
years, the condition of the laboring classes in Great Britain and 
Ireland, as well as in this country, has immensely improved, and in 
both directions: their wages are higher, and their expenses—except 
house rent—are lower. And their rent is higher simply because 
they pay more for a better article. Workingmen's dwellings have 
greatly improved, and the increase in their rent is not so great as 
the improvement in their dwellings. 

Other passages might be cited, but the above will suffice to show 
that it by no means follows that, because in this work certain ideas 
are attributed to the author satirized, those ideas are actually held 
by him. 

Apart from its merits or demerits as a travesty, however, the book 
is well worth reading on its own account, as a satire on the condition 
of things, as between capital and labor, which exists in this country. 
By “lust” the author means greed, and his main object is to denounce 
the inordinate greed of the capitalist and monopolist classes, which 
grow wealthy by preying upon the rest of the community. This task 
has often been performed before within the past few years, but 
seldom with so much pungency and cleverness as in the present 
work. A list of the titles of the chapters will give a tolerably good 
idea of its scope. These are: Science and Nature; The Universality 
of Lust; Lust in the Realm of Mind; Lust in Business; Lust for Land 
and Wealth; Capital and Labor; Lust in Politics; The Products of 
Lust; The Supporters of Lust; The Permanency of Lust; Righteous- 
ness vs. Lust; Love rs. Lust; and Moloch is God. 

The unfortunate fact about books like the present, however, is 


that they effect little or nothing. From the time of Juvenal, and 
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~arlier, till now, mere general or wholesale denunciation has never 
brought about reform. The disease is patent enough; what is 
wanted is a remedy. And this the present work makes no attempt 
at supplying. Not merely that, but its author perceives clearly 
enough that remedies proposed by others are worthless. He says: 

In America, more than in any other country, the False Lights have 
misled or dazzled the opening eyes of the Peopie. This is the country 
that is the paradise of the Quack. It is the home and the Happy 
Hunting-Ground of quacks in Religion, in Science, in Political 
Economy. Every little cold in the head of the Body Politic, every 
little sore on the Body, every case of nose-bleeding or cut finger of 
the poor Body Politic, has its score of Doctors, each with his quack 
nostrum, proclaiming that his Patent-and-Original-Cure-All is the 
only remedy for the ailment, and that unless his nostrum be taken 
quickly and often and for all time, and every other remedy done 
away with forever, the patient will most assuredly die. Bellamy, 
George, and Ingersoll, and a thousand lesser lights, all have their 
fads and following. Free Land, Free Labor, Free Schools, Free 
Silver, Free Love, and Free Liquor, with Freedom from God and 
Government, all have their schools and teachers. To one of one 
School, all other Schools are wrong. “By my Fad, and my Fad 
alone,” cries each individual High-priest of Quackery, “is the State 
to be saved” (pp. 17, 18). 

All this is true enough, and as long as this condition of things 
exists little improvement need be looked for. When the masses of 
this country agree as to what they want, and unite in demanding it, 
they will get it. As long as the present Babeldom of social quacks 
and quackery lasts, it will be folly to expect any great change in the 
present order of things. With the capitalist class it is “Divide, and 
rule.” With the masses it is “United we stand, divided we fall”; 
and so long as they remain in their present disunited condition, each 
class fighting separately and selfishly for its own hand, so long will 
the whole of them lie prone in the dust. 

Another thing which, as long as it exists, will prevent the masses . 
from materially improving their position, is the circumstance that, 
for a trifling consideration, hundreds of thousands of them act the 
part of traitors to their own order, and vote for the nominees of 
eapital. They sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. And a 
contemptibly meagre mess it mostly is—a few glasses of beer and a 
couple of dollars! So long as there are traitors in the camp in such 
numbers as at present, what hope can there be that patriotic, 
capable, and incorruptible men will be returned to Congress and to 
the various state legislatures? That our legislatures, from the 
smallest town council up to the national senate, are filled with the 
nominees of plutocracy and with corrupt men who will sell their 
souls for a few thousand dollars or a lucrative position, is the fault 
of the mass of voters themselves. The remedy lies in their own 
hands to apply at any moment they choose. If they do not choose, 

let them suffer the consequences. And suffer them they will till they 
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reform themselves. That is where reform must begin—at home. 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” If he soweth 
corruption, he will reap a corresponding harvest. And he will richly 
deserve his fate. FREDERICK T. JONES. 


EDITH, A STORY OF CHINATOWN.* 


This is a story of seduction, of the conventional pattern. The 
characters are a beautiful young girl, who is an only child and has 
been brought up in luxury, and perhaps a trifle spoiled; her father 
and mother; and the supposed narrator of the story, a newspaper 
reporter who meets the two latter on a railway journey from New 
York to California. The girl has eloped with a villain of the usual 
pattern, who, also as usual, deserts her, and she finds her way into 
a certain quarter of Los Angeles, where she is discovered by the 
reporter. The denouement may be left to the reader. 

The story is interesting and tolerably well told, though the style 
is susceptible of improvement; but the main purpose of the writer is 
evidently to call attention to the existence of certain streets in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco which are a scandal and a disgrace to a 
Christian community. One of these is Alameda Street, in Los 
Angeles, and it can be best described in the author’s own words: 


On either side of the thoroughfare were two rows of windows in 
the long line of low structures that abutted close to the walk, and 
from each casement light was streaming upon the darkness without. 

Not long was he kept in doubt as to the purpose of that double 
row of box-like stalls. Up and down the street he paced and gazed 
into the open windows, inspecting the goods that were offered for 
sale; at first shrinkingly, with shame. But the shock that this 
strange spectacle had produced gradually wore away, though the 
honest indignation of the young man would not so easily be subdued. 
Within those apartments, presented for inspection like so much 
produce, live-stock, dry-goods, or other merchandise common in the 
open marts of the commercial world, were human chattels—young 
women, White slaves of men’s passions. Attired in gaudy raiment, 
some with abbreviated skirts and correspondingly liberal exhibition 
of hose seen elsewhere only on the stage; others with an exposure of 
the upper portion of the form, encountered most frequently on “‘full- 
dress” occasions in polite society; some few modestly clothed. . . 

Some of the human chattels assumed a gay and careless bearing — 
sang snatches of merry ditties, but with neither mirth nor joy in the 
hard tones of the tuneful voices; others silently sat upon the auction- 
block awaiting the coming of a bidder, perhaps in shame, perhaps 
with anguish and in hunger, with fear and hope. 

All this was upon a public street of a modern city of civilized 
America. All this was openly, glaringly exposed to the gaze—yea, 
commanded and demanded publicity—of any and all who might pass 
by; the human chattels could be touched by the hand of the pedes- 
trian; his or her eyes could not escape the sad and shocking and 
shameful sight. 








* Edith, a story of Chinatown,” by Harry M. Johnson. Price, cloth 75 cents, 
paper 25 cents. Arena Publishing Cempany, Boston, Mass. 
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A row of cages, a hundred more or less, each imprisoning a human 
captive, shut out from the rest of the world, but free to lure within 
those who were without. A hundred spider's webs, more or less, 
and a hundred spiders inviting the fly that they would devour to 
come into their parlors. Only, in this case, the spiders themselves 
had once been the flies that had fallen into the meshes of male 
plunderers; and then, when man had despoiled them of purity, virtue, 
chastity, he and his sisters had driven them out of society, out of 
homes, out of human affections, and into a worse wilderness than the 
jungles of Darkest Africa—a black, hopeless, loveless, living hell 
(pp. 26-31). 

The author states that the condition of things in Du Pont Street, 
San Francisco, is even worse than that above described. He also 
states that these scandals have been existing for many years. It is 
scarcely credible that they can have been so with the knowledge and 
tacit sanction of the Christian and church-going men and women of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco; and it is therefore presumable that, 
now when their attention has been called to them so pointedly by the 
author of the present work, so great a reproach to their civilization 
and common humanity will be at once removed. It would be strange 
indeed if, while the pious folk of the cities named have, after the 
fashion of Mrs. Jellyby, been for years subscribing missionary funds 
for the conversion of heathen negroes in Borioboola Gha or other real 
or imaginary places in central Africa, they have not a few dollars to 
spare to aid in putting an end to a worse condition of heathenism 
existing at their own doors. F. T. JONES. 


THE GOSPEL IN PAGAN RELIGIONS.* 


This book holds the largest measure of tolerance and charity 
possible to those who keep their minds within the narrow bonds of a 
Christian faith, and it is an earnest and sincere attempt to mitigate 
some of the most horrible and revolting (if they were not so palpably 
absurd and groundless and presumptuous) doctrines of Christianity. 
These foolish Christians, with their little petty, fantastic ideas of the 
universe and the mystery of life and mind, and their utterly super- 
fluous Redeemer, impute such notions and motives and conduct to 
the Infinite Mind, omnipresent in the cosmos, and behind all phe- 
nomena, as put all positive human knowledge of the physical 
universe, all sense of congruity and reason, and all philosophy and 
history out of court. It is worse than useless to try to arrive at any 
basis of reason and fact with those professing Christianity, for even 
the greatest intellects among them put reason aside as inadequate 
for the examination of Christian doctrines. They substitute “faith” 
—a perversion of the diseased imagination endeavoring to seize some- 
thing outside the iron laws of fact and Nature. Christians in putting 


* “The Gospel in Pagan Religions.” By an Orthodox Christian. Price, cloth $1.25, 
paper 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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reason aside have no patience to learn anything from the world in 
which they are placed. They content themselves with forever play- 
ing upon and twisting the words in one collection of books of human 
speculation and myth and history, written in different eras, 
compounded of the philosophies of various races, but all colored and 
distorted by the religious and racial conceptions of one race, and 
naturally containing the extravagant world-conceptions of a super- 
stitious time, before the dawn of the sciences of exact knowledge. 
Thus we see all the criticisms of a careful and conscientious 
student like the late Professor Huxley, based upon the facts of 
biology, geology, history, and archeology, swept aside by the theo- 
logical devotees, with the remark that “he lacked faith in spiritual 
and transcendental knowledge.” This sort of knowledge is of that 
convenient kind that forever eludes definition. He and his asso- 
ciates proved that the popular and accepted mythology of the Old 
Testament version of the origin of things and other matters of a 
speculative and not semi-historical nature, and that the birth and 
miracles and resurrection of Jesus were all opposed to the facts of 
Nature and of no more value than similar folk-lore and myths of 
other races and quarters of the world, now valued simply as litera- 
ture and links in the development of the cosmic consciousness of the 
race. The Bible is one of the world’s most precious records of the 
human mind and imagination, and of the history of a wonderful 
people. It is filled with the philosophy of the ancient world, and it 
is vital and real for all time because it holds the highest human 
thought and speculation of a strong and poetic race and gives us 


rare glimpses of their neighbors’ civilization, now being supple- 
mented by archzeological investigation. But it is no more the word 
of God than these hasty lines of criticism, for God is not the 
anthropomorphic fussy creature of man’s fears, and His only laws 
are Nature’s laws. The Bible is of no more peculiar origin than the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, than the Homeric books, than the 
Talmud, the philosophies of Confucius and Mencius, the “sacred” 
books of Buddha, or the Vedas and Sagas. No person of the first 
rank in scholarship and science in the modern world regards the 
Bible as anything but the priceless literary records of the specula- 
tions, poetry, and history of one of the earliest articulate peoples in 
human history. God is no more in the Bible, in the peculiar sense of’ 
plenary inspiration, than He is in this week's Police Gazette. But the 
highest aspirations and thoughts of an ancient people are there, and 
they touch our thoughts in the identity of.all human experience and 
the endless seeking for the meaning of life and the universe. It is 
too late in the day for rational beings to squabble over the petty 
dogmas of the old, narrow, ancient world, that did not extend beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, as to the nature and extent of God's salvation 
and merey. The only salvation we can rationally know anything 
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about in this world is the uplifting of life from the mere plane of the 
brute instincts we share with the rest of the animal world, throug) 
the control of all our doings by the reason and conformity to the laws 
of Nature, with that moderation in all things that reason teaches 


r 


through experience. To lift the mind above the pressure of mere 
appetite and to free it of its own grotesque fantasies of greed, is all 
that can reasonably interest and occupy us here. Of the intellect 
and the body we know something, and we know that all moral per- 
ception is nothing more than the perfection of intellect seizing the 
true relations of life, the operations of law in the universe. Of the 
soul we know nothing. Its existence is unproved, its qualities and 
attributes are undefined; it is but a thought in the presence of the 
change we call death. One thing we know, and that is, when the 
intellect is swamped and degraded in ignorance and the passions of 
the flesh, those elements of cosmic feeling we call virtue and 
morality are lacking, so that, if there is any soul, it seems to be in the 
keeping of the intellect. Indeed it is difficult to comprehend how 
men can be appealed to in any way on any matter except through 
their intelligence. If this is clouded or perverted, there can be no 
reaching them through any other channel. Thus the soul, if it is 
not part and parcel of mind, is impotent and superfluous. 

Among the pleasing beliefs and humilities of Christian theology 
are two very important tenets. One is that faith alone can save, 
good works without faith being of no avail, while faith without 
good works is potent and will save at the eleventh hour. The other 
is that salvation is only possible through belief in the redemption 
offered to all mankind by the crucifixion of Jesus. Those who have 
never heard of Jesus and his crucifixion are to perish in their sins, 
for only those can be saved who are saved by faith in Jesus. All of 
which is very quaint and fantastic, considering what a very obscure 
person Christ was in his own day, and what a very unimportant 
official event his crucifixion with two petty thieves was, if indeed 
it ever took place at all, a matter which is in historical doubt for 
several good reasons, among which is the fact that the trial is 
reported to have taken place at night, which was contrary to the law 
and custom of the time. 

But waiving all discussion of the real character of Jesus’ teaching 
and ministry, we find that these dogmas of the logical damnation 
for the heathen are beginning to appear illogical and childish even 
to those still within the pale of the church. And here we have a 
writer, signing himself “An Orthodox Christian,” who has written an 
able and earnest argument in rebuttal of such absurd doctrines, 
called “The Gospel in Pagan Religions,” asserting that the so-called 
“pagan” peoples are not all doomed to destruction, because the 
word of God is in all religions. This is a distinct advance in Chris- 
tian thought, but the author of “The Gospel in Pagan Religions” is 
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not so orthodox in the opinion of the great body of Christian be- 
lievers as his reason has made him suppose. It costs really good 
Christians a pang to part with the dearly cherished idea that two- 
thirds of the human beings in the world who are adherents of other 
forms of mysticism are consequently damned. But then, of course, 
agnostics who will not believe in miracles, outside of Hermann’s 
Theatre, and who will not affirm anything of which they can know 
absolutely nothing, are in especial peril of the mild-mannered God of 
the “Christian” imagination. 

But it seems that common sense and reason are beginning to 
disturb the equanimity of the theological dispensers of hell-fire, 
even within the ranks of the apostolic succession. History and 
science and archeological research pile up facts which contradict 
the “divine revelation” at all points, but the universal claims of the 
Christian miracle-shop remain undiminished. But what criticism 
and the cternal truths uncovered by scientific inquiry fail to do, 
various forms of mild heresy within the church in the cause of the 
simple dignity of the human reason are beginning to accomplish. 
The masses have withdrawn from the church because it is arrayed 
against them in the social and industrial struggle of life, and has 
nothing vital and real to offer them. They have not been influenced 
by scientific criticism, but disgusted by the open worship of Mam 
mon in the temples of the lowly carpenter’s son of Nazareth. In the 
apostolic succession the traditional theological squeeze has been put 
upon reason and free investigation, and, as before, reason has occa- 
sionally kicked over the traces and declared that the infallible divine 
revelation does not contain the whole of truth, and that God is as 
much in human reason as in all the alleged divine documents in the 
world. So the church declares her dogmas, and holds her heresy- 
trials, and thunders against those who lack faith and are damned; 
but altogether the spirit of the age is against her influence,and unfor- 
tunately the flower of the intellectual lifeof our time is to be reckoned 
with the damned. Science is slowly permeating the thought of our 
time with a good-humored scepticism of all cock-sure prophets who 
disdain proofs and evidence, and so Christianity is going the way.of 
other mythologies, the way of the old Greek gods, and it will in a 
century or so be nothing but poetic material, one of the tender myth 
histories of the race. The trials of Ulysses and the trials of Jesus 
of Nazareth will be on the same plane of romantic interest. 

One of the boldest attacks upon this narrow view of the Creator 
of the Universe which has come from within the fold of the church 
for a long time is “The Gospel in Pagan Religions,’”’ which was sug- 
gested to its author by the impressive spectacle of the Parliament of 
Religions at the World’s Fair. With the increased knowledge of the 
essential doctrines of all religions, the identity of their moral teach- 
ing, the core of the religion is beginning to be recognized among all 
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intelligent people. As for the historical merits of the various relig- 
ious teachers and Redeemers, the traditional Christ is comparatively 
modern, and as far as numerical strength of believers is concerned 
Christianity has never rivalled the older religions of which it is an 
offshoot and compound. But mere numerical following does not 
count for anything. It is quite possible that after ten centuries of 
romance and biography and commentary Madame Blavatsky will 
loom up to posterity as a Russo-Hindu Goddess, with uncounted 
millions of true believers. “‘An Orthodox Christian” is an independ- 
ent thinker of deep moral sympathies, and without reasoning him- 
self out of the Christian belief he has cut quite adrift from the 
narrow interpretation of the Scriptures that expects us to believe 
that God made the whole vast cosmos in order to save a little handful 
of Christians on this one little third-rate planet. He says: 

The Gospel—from Godspell, meaning God’s Word—is good news to 
men, because it tells them how they may be saved. It is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one who believes. Man’s faith in 
God’s Word is the condition of his salvation. But God's Word is not 
confined within the articles of Christian creeds, nor limited by the 
boundaries of church organizations. God speaks in some way to 
all men; hence St. Paul saith to every man of the race, “The word is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart; that is, the word of 
faith which we preach.” Hence, the gospel, as a saving power, is to 
be found in pagan religions. God sends into every nation and to 
every tribe, those “that preach the gospel of peace and bring glad 
tidings of good things.” This seems to be a doctrine of St. Paul, 
who says: “So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God. But I say, have they not heard? Yes, verily, their 
sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the 
world.” Thus, as he also says in another place, “The grace of God. 
which bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men.” Hence we 
believe and teach that multitudes in all nations of the earth and in 
all ages of the world, are saved without ever knowing the creeds of 
Christendom. St. Peter in the full conviction of this truth opened 
his mouth and said, “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons; but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him.” 

But how can this doctrine be made to fall into accord with another 
declaration of St. Peter’s, wherein he claims that there is no salva- 
tion for men except through Jesus of Nazareth—“For there is none 
other name under heaven, given among men, whereby we must be 
saved”? There is but one way—the door of mercy opened by the 
Lord Jesus Christ—through which God can save sinful men; but 
men may come to this door of salvation along different paths, all 
converging to it from different directions. The name of Christ, as 
the power of God unto salvation, does not stand for the pronuncia- 
tion of a given collection of letters in any language, but for the great 
fact that “God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” This vital truth, divine merey unto human salvya- 
tion, is the undeveloped Godspell that is woven as a thread of life 
in all pagan religions; and through this divine mercy, multitudes 
may be saved without knowing the historical name of him through 
whom human salvation is made possible. 
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The argument is cleverly worked out, and will do much to broaden 
the sympathies of those who cling to the doctrines of Christian 
orthodoxy in spite of the accumulated evidence of science and 
historical investigation. The writer is sincere and earnest, and 
strives to extend the boundaries of the Christian scheme of salva- 
tion hereafter by every means at command, in the Bible, and in 
various portions of other sacred literatures and speculative theo- 
logical writings. It is a book that should have a wide reading 
among Christian people, and it may be the threshold of wider and 
more searching comparative studies. As a concordance of what the 
Testaments contain directly relating to this speculative question of 
immortality and salvation, especially as it relates to those nations 
outside the influence of the Christian church and the Bible, it is 
very valuable for reference. It is an appeal to Christians to be more 
liberal in their view of other religions. As an argument to upset 
science and the unsurpassable limits of human knowledge, as an 
appeal to logical-minded agnostics, it could scarcely carry weight, 
though it is filled with fine writing, adroit argumentation, and 
eloquence. But to those firm in the faith it will appeal, as a powerful 
reconciliation of Christian doctrine and common sense—no easj 
task, from any point of view. W. B. HARTE. 
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WHAT GOETH ON 


AT THE PRESENT. 


A SURVEY OF CURRENT EVENTS OF VITAL INTEREST TO 
PATRIOTIC AMERICANS. 


BY THE EDITOR 


Wealth Makers of America rapidly be- 
coming Slaves to the Usurers — The 
astounding Confession of one of 
the leading Organs of the Gold 
Party. 

I desire to call the attention of every 
reader of the ARENA to the following 
editorial clipped the Boston 
Herald of August 25. Coming from 
the ablest of the avowed gold organs 
of New England, it is doubly signifi- 
cant. When during the past decade 
social reformers have affirmed the 
existing facts even less boldly than 
they are given in the Herald's editorial, 
they have been denounced by the 
organs of plutocracy in most unmeas- 
ured terms, and such epithets as 
“cranks” and “calamity howlers” have 
been substituted in lieu of argument. 
All persons who have sought toawaken 
the conscience of the people have been 
denounced as “hysterical” or ‘“emo- 
tional” “visionaries,” although in most 
instances every made has 
accompanied by indisputable 
data and facts which fully sustained 
the position of the reformer and left 
the advocates of plutocracy no weapon 
other than abusive epithets, which 
have been freely employed. The cen- 
however, more than demon- 


from 


assertion 


been 


sus, has 
strated the appalling claims made by 
The can no 
longer be evaded, and the marvellous 
prosperity which of 1870 
showed before the deadly work of the 
usurers was felt in this country, has 


the reformers. facts 


the census 


given place to a record which must 
strike dismay to the heart of every 


thoughtful friend of the wage-earner 
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and wealth-creator of “© America. 
Here is what the Boston Herald says 
in a leading editorial on the date given 
above under the title of 
A Nation of Tenant Farmers. 
Once the glory of New England was 
that every man owned his own farm, 


and from his broad acres could defy 
the world, but between 1880 and 1890 


in the six New England states the 
owning farmers diminished 24,117, 
and the tenant farmers increased 


7248. The number of tenant farmers 
in Massachusetts was in 1890 nearly 
double what it was in 1880, and the 
percentage of farmers in Vermont and 
Connecticut at the time was over 17, 
and 25 per cent of the farmers of 
Rhode Island were then tenants, not 
land owners. This change, if confined 
to New England, would be startling, 
but in the South in 1890 there was an 
increase of 13.915 owning farmers and 
275,785 tenant farmers. In Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Texas there was a gain 
between 1880 and 1890 of 47,882 own- 
ing farmers and 114,510 tenant farm- 
ers. A large proportion of these are 
persons who were formerly slaves, and 
now are tenants. In the middle states, 
during this interval, the owners have 
decreased 24,304, and the tenants have 
increased 24,075. In eight states of 
the Northwest the number of owning 
farmers was 129,322, and the number 
of tenant farmers 108,507. In Iowa 
the number of tenant farmers in- 
creased 16,563, in Kansas 30,463. In 
forty-seven states and territories the 
number of owning farmers had ir 1890 
become 158,951, and the number of 
tenant farmers had grown to 599,337. 
These figures, which might be greatly 
extended, show that all over the coun- 
try the number of the farmers who 
own their land is decreasing, while the 
number of those who are tenants at 
will is rapidly increasing. The land, 
also, in many parts of the country is 
advancing in value. In Nebraska it 
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has risen during the last twenty years 
from $4 an acre for rough land to $25 
an acre with improvements. At the 
same time the profits of the farmer 
have been decreasing. Most of these 
tenant farmers pay a heavy rental for 
the use of the land, and a large propor- 
tion of those who own their farms are 
paying a heavy rate of interest on 
their mortgages. It is only a question 
of time when they must give up and 
become tenant farmers. 

This brief statement of the general 
situation shows that All over the 
country the land is more and more in 
the hands of landlords, who rent it out 
to tenants on such terms that when- 
ever a bad season comes, or the crops 
cannot be sold at a high figure, it 
means disaster to the farmer. He 
cannot pay his debts, and is at the 
mercy of the owner of the land. 
More and more, these owners are non- 
residents, living in the East or in a for- 
eign country. For a long time the 
average size of the farms had been 
decreasing, but in 1890 the census 
showed an advance over all the North- 
ern states. The increase was most 
notable in farms of from 500 to 1;000 
acres, Which showed the presence of 
the landlord and of hired hands. The 
evidence obtained from every quarter 
goes to show that the creation of land- 
lord and tenant going on 
everywhere at a rapid rate. In New 
England the cheaper farms have been 
given up to the Irish and the French 
Canadians, who can make a living 
where a native American would starve; 
but it means the subordination of in- 
telligence and education to toil, and 
the bringing forward of a class of 
people who are illiterate, and in no 
sense the successors of the sturdy yeo- 
manry who founded New England and 
the far West. Everything 
show that the same process is taking 
place in this country which has grad- 
ually become fixed in Great Britain. 
The small landholders are slowly giv- 
ing up their properties because they 
are too deeply in debt to hold them, 
and the increase of the tenant class 
means a lower public spirit, inferior 
living, and a falling short in whatever 
goes to make strength of character. 
The facts are well brought out in the 
last census, and one who studies them 
carefully will be profoundly impressed 
that our farms are passing into the 
hands of tenants and of farm laborers. 

What this means it is not difficult to 
discover. It is forcing the agricultur 
ists of the country gradually into a 
position of dependence, placing them 
largely under the control of wealthy 


classes is 


roes to 
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landlords, who have no interest in 
them except to collect their rents, and 
causing them to struggle so hard for a 
bare existence that they have no time 
for anything else. The soil is more 
and more cultivated by those who are 
deprived of an opportunity to educate 
their children; and the scanty returns 
which the tenant-farmers can obtain 
for their work are _ insufficient to 
enable them ever to rise above their 


condition. The soil of the United 
States is passing into the hands of 
landlords who care nothing for the 


people except to keep them in a de 
pendent position, and we are begin- 
ning to repeat the situation as it exists 
to-day in Great Britain. The tenants 
are becoming a peasant class, and 
they are so limited in their opportunity 
that they must always remain such. 
There is no escape from this, as things 
go. At the South the negro tenant- 
farmer, who lives on a small holding, 
for which he has to pay an extrav- 
agant rent, is so placed that only by 
the best of luck can he meet the de- 
mands laid upon him; and every ad- 
vantage is in favor of the landlord, 
who has the right to put him out for 
non-payment of his debts whenever 
he chooses. The situation is becoming 
more and more difficult for men who 
have been educated to believe in 
liberty, and unless the native Ameri- 
ean can rise above the primary condi- 
tions of labor and to some extent can 
control circumstances in his favor, he 
is in a position of increasing difficulty. 
He pays a rate of interest which is 
ruinous in itself, and with the varia- 
tion of his crops, he is almost sure to 
be thrown out of his helding because 
he cannot pay his debts. With the in- 
crease of this tenant-class there must 
be an increase of the drawbacks which 
go with it, and institutions which were 
framed for a vigorous and independent 
democracy need a great deal of adapta- 
tion to meet the exigencies of a needy, 
despondent, and _ dispirited people. 
The situation is serious, and the silent 
revolution has nothing to restrain it 
In the large cities most people must be 
tenants, but when in the rural districts 
they are also mainly tenants, the situa- 
tion is to be deplored. 


In_ this and bearing 
directly on this subject, let it be ob- 


connection 


served: (1) That this subjection of the 
wealth-makers to the wealth-acquir 
ers, this triumph of the usurer over 
the producer, has 
under the 


Cleveland 


gone on progres- 
administrations of 


triumphant 


sively 


Grover and 























NOTES 


under the 
Cleveland's 
1872, 
and 


than 
Mr. 


predecessors 


democracy, no less 
administrations of 
Republican 
and 
the 


Kinley 


since 
under Benjamin Harrison 
successful enactment of the Me- 
bill. Neither the triumph of 
Cleveland at his first election, nor the 
overwhelming victory of the Republi- 
can party, which gave all branches of 
the government into the hands of the 
Republicans, nor yet the 
victory of Cleveland and 


complete 
the Demo 
cratic party, which reversed the order 
and gave all branches of the govern- 
ment into the hands of the Democrats, 
exerted any notable influence in the 
of the relief of the wealth- 
producers. And this is largely due to 
the fact that the financial policy of 
Grover Cleveland was a continuation 
of the policy of the Bank of England 
and Wall Street, of which John Sher- 
man had been the chief exponent, and 
which Benjamin Harrison continued, 
only to be followed by Cleveland an: 
Carlisle. The have been by 
turns deceived by the leaders of these 
parties for the last twenty-five years, 
but in all instances the governing 
policy of the dominant party has been 
dictated by Wall Street, and has been 
from first to last the policy of the 
Bank of England and the usurer class 
of America. (2) This deplorable and 
alarming condition did not begin until 
after the parasites who prey upon the 
wealth-creators began to retire the 
greenbacks in the sixties, a disastrous 
step which was greatly accelerated by 
the destruction of silver in the early 


direction 


people 


seventies. In this connection, also, let 
eall to the reader’s mind these 
solemn words of prophecy uttered by 


me 


Hon. John A. Logan, afterwards 
United States senator from Illinois. 


In speaking of the withdrawal of the 
treasury notes from circulation Mr. 
Logan said: 


I for one can see benefit only to the 
money-holders and those who receive 
interest and have fixed incomes. I can 
see as a result of this legislation our 
business operations crippled and wages 
for labor reduced to a mere pittance. I 
can see the beautiful prairies of my 
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own state and of the great West, 
which are blooming as gardens, with 
cheerful homes rising like white 
towers along the pathway of improve- 
ment, again sinking back to idleness. 
I can see mortgage fiends at their 
hellish work. I can see the hopes of 
the industrious farmers blasted as 
they burn corn for fuel, because its 
price will not pay the cost of transpor- 
tation and dividends on millions of 
dollars of fictitious railway stocks and 
bonds. I can see our people of the 
West groaning and burdened under 
taxation to pay debts of states, coun- 
ties, and cities incurred when money 
was more abundant and bright hopes 
of the future were held out to lead 
them on. I can see the people of our 
Western 


states, who are producers, 
reduced to the condition of serfs to 
pay interest on public and private 


debts to the money-sharks of Wall 
Street, New York, and of Threadneedle 
Street, in London, England. 

Senator Sherman, in a speech in the 
United States senate, Jan. 1869, 
although he had determined to cast 
his lot with the party of the Bank of 
England, had the candor to admit the 
terrible result to the bone and sinew 
of the republic which would follow a 
policy calculated to enrich the acquir- 
ers of wealth. The wealth-creators 
have, as he predicted, suffered in pre- 
cisely the manner which he described 
in the following remarks: 


pene 
27, 


Sir, it is not possible to take this 
voyage without sore distress. To 
every person except a capitalist out of 
debt, or to the salaried officer or annui- 
tant, it is a period of loss, danger, pros- 
tration of trade, fall of wages, suspen- 


sion of enterprise, bankruptcy, and 
disaster. . It means the ruin of all 
dealers whose debts are twice their 


capital, though one-third less than their 
property. It means the fall of all agri- 
cultural productions without 


any very 
great reduction of tares. 
Secretary Carlisle has _ recently 


vainly endeavored to explain away 


his loyalty to the cause of the people 


as expressed in his speeches in the 
seventies no less than in his votes. 


But the Congressional Records, as well 
as his registered votes on the question, 
show the attitude of this unfortunate 
man before he became oneof the Uriah 


Heeps of Wall Street. In the Con- 
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gressional Record, Second Session, 


forty-fifth Congress, App., p. 43, we 
find the following utterance made by 
floor of 


Secretary Carlisle on the 


Congress: 

I know that the world’s stock of 
precious metals is none too large, and 
I see no reason to apprehend that it 
will ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate indeed if the annual prouuc 
tion of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of popu 
lation, commerce, and industry. Ac 
cording to my view of the subject, the 
conspiracy Which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy 
by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metal 
lic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age. 
The consummation of such a scheme 
would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the 
wars, pestilence, and famine that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. 
The absolute and instantaneous de 
struction of half the entire movable 
property of the world, including 


houses, ships, railroads, and all other 


appliances for carrying on commerce, 
while it would be felt more sensibly ai 
the moment, would not produce any 
thing like the prolonged distress and 
disorganization of society that must 
inevitably result from the permanent 
annihilation of one-half of the metallic 
money of the world. 


In this connection I wish to eall the 
attention of those who have read the 
above editorial from the Boston 
Herald, to the following words of J. 
T. Palmer, the historian of “Grant aud 
His Travels” 


(page 195, 


volume i 
This author says: 


In this year (1870) was completed 
the ninth census of the United States. 
It was a work of great importance, 
and the 


result presented was most 
encouraging, inasmuch as many econ 
omists had prophesied that, owing 
to the disturbance of general trad 


and destruction of property during the 
civil war, the result would show 2 
decrease in general increase. Not 
withstanding the rarages of war the 
last decade had been a_ period of 
remarkable growth and The 
population had increased over seven 
millions. Agriculture and manufac 
tures had grown to an enormous agaurer 
gate, and we were successfully competing 
with the markets of the world. 


pl OUTCSS, 


ARENA. 


Commenting on this, Colonel Norton, 


in a recent number of his monthly, 


observes: 

In spite of the the ravages of the 
most destructive war of modern times, 
lasting through nearly five years of 
the decade referred to, population had 


increased over seven millions; it was 
a period of remarkable growth and 


prosperity; agriculture and manufac 
tures had grown to an enormous aggrc- 
gate; we were successfully competing 
with the markets of the world, in spite 
of the fact that more than two million, 
the flower of our industrial manhood 
of the North and South, had been 
taken out of the ranks of commercial 
and industrial enterprises, while bil 
lions of dollars’ worth of property had 
been absolutely destroyed, and yet 
such growth and prosperity had never 
before been known. Why was it? 
Because there was plenty of money in 
circulation — cheap money, which 
means good money for the people. 
And he might have added, bad money 
for the usurer and hence the despolia 
tion of the wealth-producers. 

this 
shown by the census of 


Compare the conditions § of 
decade, as 
1870, with the decade from ‘S80 to ‘90, 
as shown by the census from which 
the Herald 
ponder upon the result, 

The 
be sufficient to awaken the 


takes its figures, and 
Herald's editorial alone should 
farmers 
and bread-winnersof America through- 
out every 
the fact 
travyed and are being ruined 


section of this land: and 


that they have been be- 
while a 
few landlords, monopolists, and gam 
blers of Wall Street, and creatures of 
class legislation, are becoming multi- 
sufficient ¢ 


millionnaires, should be 


lead them to instant coalition against 


an oppression incomparably more ter- 


rible and unscrupulous than that 
Which produced the Revolutionary 
War The acquirers of wealth in 


America have done far more toward 


destroying the prosperity, happiness, 
and freedom of the wealth-creators of 
the New World than the bayonets of 
King George III were enabled to ac- 
complish during the Revolution. Wen 
of thought and action, if the republic is 
to be saved there is not a moment to be 
lost. 








NOTES ON 
Some Things which are Criminal in 


Essence if Not Illegal. 
The question, Why do the wage-earn- 
thoughtfully 
discussed by some of our able think 
ers, but in this connection we must not 


ers want’? is being very 


lose sight of the many complex causes 
springing from unjust social and eco- 
conditions which bear on this 
Here is a clipping from the 
New York World of July 29, which is 


very suggestive: 


nomic 
question. 
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pledging moral and 
financial support 
to the employees 
in their efforts to 
obtain more liberal 
wages and condi- 
tions of labor. 

It is common 
knowledge in Phil- 
adelphia that the 
Wanamaker em- 
ployees below a 
certain grade have 
fewer privileges 


Vv 


and a double mag- 
num of champagne, 
besides bottles of 
wine of sacred vin- 
tage and fabulous 
After the 
banquet costly jew- 
elry was distribut- 
ed to the guests, 
among whom were 
a number of young 
titled Frenchmen. 
Paris new papers 
speak of the ban- 


cost, 








A Thrifty Mer- 


chant. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
July 27.—The trou- 
ble among the em- 
ployees of ex-Post- 
master-General 
Wanamaker over 
the low wages and 
petty tyranny of 
the floor bosses is 
serious. Since the 
publication of the 


employees’ griev- 
ances and _ their 
steps to organize 


for self-protection, 
detectives have 
been employed in 
Wanamaker’s store 
to find out the em- 
ployees who have 
joined the union. 
The new labor 
league, which num- 
bers over one thou- 
sand, threatens to 
go outin a body if 
any of their num- 
ber is discharged. 
The league, which 
is known as the 
Retail Employees’ 
Protective Associa- 
tion, claim that 
they are paid but 
$4 a week, and are 
subjected to petty 


and unnecessary 
fines for trivial 
faults. The dele- 


gates from the dif- 
ferent lodges have 
formed a mutual 
protection agree- 
ment with the 
Knights of Labor, 
and at a meeting of 
District Union No. 
1120, K. of L., a res- 
olution was passed 


And His Prodigal 


Son. 


Paris, July 27. 
All Paris is talking 
of the prodigal ex- 
travagance of Rod- 
man Wanamaker, 
the young son of 
e x - P ost master- 
General John Wan- 
amaker of Phila- 
delphia, who spent 
$20,000 this week on 
a single dinner to 
twenty-two guests. 
Even in this city 
of sumptuous din- 
ing it.is doubtful 


whether so much 
money was ever 
squandered on a 


single feast. It was 
given in the Pa- 
vilion d’Armenon- 
ville, a famous res- 
taurant in the Bois 
de Boulogne. Twen- 
ty-two of the finest 
equipages called at 
the same moment 
at the residences 
of the guests and 
brought them to 
the banquet hall. 
The _ decorations 
were marvellous. 
Luminous foun- 
tains planted upon 
great blocks of ice 
kept the air cool. 

It was not one 
dinner but twenty- 
two independent 
dinners, separately 
served, one to each 
guest. Each guest 
had before him a 
whole leg of mut- 
ton, a whole sal- 
mon, truffled fowl, a 
basket of peaches, 


and have to bear quet as magnifi- 
greater exactions cent, but in bad 
than employees of taste. 


any other dry-goods 
firm. 


The banquet of young Wanamaker 
reminds one of thelavish banquet given 
by the Mrs. Vanderbilt who recently 
secured a divorce from her husband on 
the grounds of flagrant immorality on 
part. Here is what the Boston 

said in announcing the 


his 
Glol« 
event: 


social 


The cards for Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt's ball at Marble Palace on 
August 28 are out, and in the corner, 
in rather heavy lettering, is found 
“R. S. V. PL” Nearly 400 invitations 
have been sent out, and this precaution 
to find out from each member of the 
“180” just what they intend to do, 
was one of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s bright 
ideas. Not many of those honored 
with invitations will miss the chance 
to see and be present at a ball which 
will cost at least $30,000, 

The menu, which has already been 
decided upon, is said to surpass any- 
thing of the kind ever seen at New- 
port. The decorations have been 
ordered from New York, and will con- 
sist of thousands of American Beauty 


roses and orchids, mingled = with 
maidenhair ferns. The cotillon§ will 
be led by “Tom” Cushing and Miss 


Consuelo. This ball is looked forward 
one of the most spectacular 
scenes of the season’s drama. 


to as 


The column of the Globe from which 
the above was clipped also gave an 
account of an elaborate banquet given 
by Cornelius Vanderbilt at his $3,000, 
000 summer known as “The 
Breakers.” 

In this connection, and as bearing 
directly on this subject, I wish to place 
editorial from the 


home, 


these notes Non- 
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conformist, of Indianapolis, of August 
15, in parallel columns: 


The other day a 
man was arrested 
in Chicago and sen- 
tenced to four 
months’ imprison- 
ment for killing a 
worthless dog and 
eating it to keep 
from starving. In 
the same city an- 
other man sat on 
the curbstone and 


A carload of po- 
tatoes was shipped 
from Colorado to 
Chicago, and upon 
arrival there the 
railroad companies 
contiscated the 
whole load for 
transportation, 
then went after the 
shipper for $28 


more. 
begged for money 
A gardener ship- to bury his dead 


ped thirty cases of babe which he held 
green peas from in his arms. He 
Texas to Chicago was promptly ar- 
by express. The rested, and upon 
peas sold on the investigation it was 
market for $22,and found thatthe child 
the express charges hadactuallystarved 
were $26.50. And to death and that 
still the govern- he had six others 
ment has aright to in a starving con- 


regulate such dition. And yet we 
things. live in a land and 
a time of overpro- 
duction. 
———eeOeors 


A Judge of the Supreme Court on the 
Wholesale Corruption and Bribery 
which are Polluting our Political 
Life. 

In his recent address before Yale 
College, Justice Brown of the supreme 
bench of the United States said some 
things which ought to set every patriot 
in America to thinking, among which 
were the following: 


Though I am unwilling to believe 
that corporations are solely respon- 
sible for our municipal governments, 
the fact remains that bribery and cor- 
ruption are so universal as to threaten 
the very structure of society. Prob- 
ably in no country in the world is the 
influence of wealth more potent than 
in this, and in no period of our history 
has it been more powerful than now. 
Worse than this, however, is the com- 
bination of corporations in so-called 
trusts to limit production, stifle compe- 
tition, and monopolize the necessities 
of life. The extent to which this has 
already been carried is alarming, and 
the extent to which it may hereafter 
be carried is revolutionary. Indeed, 
the evils of aggregated wealth are po- 
‘where seen in more odious form. 
has 


Patriotic Americans, the hour 


struck for yeu to do some independent 


ARENA. 


Millions 
because of the 


thinking and are to- 
suffering blind 
fealty to party and the continued be- 
trayal of the wealth- 
creators to the acquirers of wealth. 


voting. 


day 
cause of the 


—eeen 
Plutocracy’s Tentacles around the 
Throat of the Chicago University. 

To the subserviency of the last con- 
gress to the tools of Wall Street, to the 
infamous bond issues of the present 
administration, and to the income-tax 
decision, may now be added the dis- 
Prof. Edward W. 
from the Chicago University. As sig- 
nificant signs of the triumph of pluto- 


missal of Bemis 


cracy over republicanism throughout 
the United States, these things ought 
to be sufficient to open the eyes of all 
voters among the wealth-producers of 
America to the imminent peril which 
hangs over them. The menace of this 
latest act, precipitated by Rockefeller’s 
college, an institution which he seems 
to own body and soul, is so grave that 
it has called forth the following strik- 
ing editorial from the Boston Herald, 
which is recognized as one of the most 
conservative and conventional dailies 
in New England: 

The discharge of Professor Bemis 
from Chicago University because his 
conscientious speaking of his mind on 
the subject of monopoly offended the 
monopolistic influences that founded 
the institution gives a serious prom- 
inence to the question as to whether 
the general dependence of our higher 
educational institutions upon the bene- 
factions of the wealthy is not a menace 
to the integrity of learning, and 
whether such dependence does not 
tend to make those to whose charge 
the training of American youth is in- 
trusted wavering in their loyalty to 
the sacredness of truth in science and 
in scholarship. Scholars are, perhaps, 
as amenable to bread-and-butter con- 
siderations as mechanics and day 
laborers, and if they are impressed 
with the fact that the bold and fear- 
methods of investigation which 
are essential conditions in every 
branch of learning, and which alone 
give value to study, are distasteful to 
those who control the purse-strings of 
the institution where they teach, their 
devotion to the truth, together with 
their enthusiasm for their work, is 
likely to slacken. 


less 
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There is no department of instruc- 
tion that would not be subject to de- 
basement from such a cause. To-day 
it may be political economy; to-mor- 
row an analysis of petroleum might 
bring the professor of chemistry into 
<lisrepute at the source where the 
mechanism of the university has been 
so lavishly lubricated with Standard 
il. Or a member of the theological 
faculty might incur displeasure by a 
too literal interpretation of the Sermon 
on the Mount, or of any one of the Ten 
Commandments! 

For prosperous alumni to give sub- 
stantial token of grateful affection for 
their alma mater is one thing, but for 
nillionaire magnates to give, how- 
ever liberally, of a wealth whose title 
they hold upon questionable tenure is 
another. In the latter instance the 
entire institution, with the instruction 
which it imparts, becomes tainted 
from the substance upon which it 
feeds. This applies to a certain newly 
fledged university upon the Pacific 
slope, which finds itself involved in a 
difference with the national govern- 
ment as to the integrity of its endow- 
ment, as well as to the still younger 
institution by the lakeside. A higher 
education provided by plundering the 
public is the reverse of desirable. The 
American people can hardly be ex- 
pected to show a deep gratitude for 
the diversion of a small fraction of the 
wealth thus taken from them to the 
training of their youth. They can, if 
they choose, devote their public funds 
to such ends by ways more direct than 
the roundabout channels’ through 
which it is dispensed under that sort 
of paternalism. 


In relation to this subject the New 
York World of August 7 gave these in- 
teresting and suggestive facts: 


The Chicago University was founded 
and has been richly endowed by John 
DD. Rockefeller, who has given $4,000,- 
000 to it. Rockefeller has made $75,- 
000,000 in thirty years. The methods 
by which this great wealth was ac- 
quired have been strikingly presented 
in Henry D. Lloyd's book, “Wealth 
against Commonwealth.” Mr. Lloyd 
showed it to be the product of merci- 
less industrial warfare, lawless con- 
spiracy, and abuse of municipal fran- 
chise. Mr. Yerkes, the street railroad 
magnate, is another benefactor of the 
university. He has given $500,000 to 
the university in the form of a tele- 
scope. Mr. Yerkes has made $10,000,- 
000 in ten years. It was said at the 
time that in giving the telescope Mr. 
Yerkes desired to concentrate the gaze 
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of the people on the heavens and away 
from the streets. 

The resentment against Professor 
Bemis was aroused by his sturdy con- 
demnation of the abuse of municipal 
franchise. He holds strong convic- 
tions regarding the robbery of the 
public by corporations and city author- 
ities. He has made a long personal in- 
vestigation of economic problems, as 
presented in the larger cities, and he 
has given his convictions to students 
at the university, and to the big uni- 
versity extension following in this part 
of the state. He did not indorse the 
Pullman strike, but he does favor 
labor unions. After the strike he 
delivered an address to a number of 
millionaires in Dr. Barrows’ church, 
and criticised the strikers. “The rail- 
roads, too,” said he, “are law-break- 
ers, and must be made to obey the 
Interstate Commerce act. They are, 
in fact, as much law-breakers as the 
strikers.” At this point Marvin 
Hughitt, president of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, stepped up to 
the pulpit and shouted: “I consider 
that language an outrage. To imply 
that the railroads cannot come into 
court with clean hands is infamous.” 
This was doubtless one reason for his 
dismissal. 


The Boston Herald in a subsequent 
editorial (August 25) says: 


If the Chicago correspondent of the 
Voice can be trusted, the reason why 
Professor Bemis was discharged from 
the University of Chicago has cropped 
out. It is that he has offended a gigan- 
tic gas trust that is controlling the gas 
supply of over forty cities, one of 
whose officers recently said to him: 
“Professor Bemis, we can’t and don’t 


intend to tolerate your work any 
longer. It means millions to us. And 


if we can't convert you, we are going 
to down you.” This gas trust is being 
sustained by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and is under the control of Mr. 
Rockefeller. This is the “nigger in the 
woodpile,” apparently, that President 
Harper is unwilling to expose, the in- 
fluence which has bounced Professor 
Bemis. In this case it is not surpris- 
ing that he does not wish to rise to ex- 
plain. It would be an unpleasant task 
for one who has always liked freedom 
to be obliged to confess that he is at 
the head of a university which is muz- 
zled, and he hesitates to dig its grave 
with his own hands. But it is an un- 
speakable sorrow that this university, 
which started out with great prospects, 
should in its very beginning display a 
spirit which is utterly out of keeping 
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with the academic ends for which it 
exists. It is not yet too late for Presi- 
dent Harper to speak, and yet the case 
is rapidly approaching that develop- 
ment where nothing that he can say 
will avert the mischief that has been 
done. We are. not prepared to have 
one of the first institutions in the 
country go wrong on points which con- 
cern the very life of our people, and 
there is a feeling on this subject that 


cannot be put down when it is once 
aroused. Mr. Rockefeller has the 
right to endow Chicago University, 


and make its professors teach any- 
thing that he commands, but he cannot 
make it acceptable to the American 
people or obtain their support on this 
basis. Professor Bemis is not neces- 
sary to the institution, but it is neces- 
sary that the university shall preserve 
the freedom of its academic teaching 
if it is to be counted in the higher 
education. 


—eo—r—r" 


Unmasked! A Bold Attempt of the 
Usurer Class to Deceive the People 
Exposed. 

We would eall the serious attention 
of every reader of the ARENA to the 
following editorial taken from a recent 
It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of anything more in- 


number of the Farm Record. 


dangerous in its character 
method of the 
deceive the 


sidious or 
than this 
usurer 
wealth-producing masses at the moS&t 
crucial moment in the history of our 


systematic 


class to great 


nation, at the moment when the policy 
of the Bank of England, which has re 
duced our wealth-creators from a con 
dition of marvellous prosperity to that 
of dependence upon capitalism, is pre 
paring to strike its final blew. These 
wealth-mak 
ers have entered a plan for sys 
tematically prostituting the country 
press of the South and West. We be 
lieve, however, that the intelligence of 


conspirators against the 
into 


the people of these sections and 


the bitterness of their condition are 
such, that they will promptly discon 
tinue all papers which begin to publish 
these deceiving communications, which 
are calculated to 


fasten forever the 


chains of serfdom upon the wealth 


This is the 
published in the 


creators of the republic. 
editorial as 
Record: 


Farm 


ARENA. 


There was mailed to this office from 
the goldbug den at 52 Williams Street, 
New York City, on July 24, a letter 
containing three sheets. One is a list 
of books against the so-called “silver 
craze,” at prices ranging from fifty 
cents to one cent each. This is legiti- 
mate business if anyone wants to buy 
the stuff. but by reading the other 
sheets we find that free-editorials are 


going to all who will take them. One 
letter begins: “Inclosed herewith is a 
simple of our’ broadsides. ... We 


offer to deliver them to your office free 
of all charges, as often as once in two 
weeks, in sufficient quantity to cover 
your subscription list. ... We offer 
similar matter in plate form free of all 
express charges.” The other sheet 
says: “We have ordered the American 
Press Association to ship our second 
page of ‘Sound Currency’ stereotype 
plates to you.” Signed “Calvin 
Tompkins, secretary.” This office 
never asked for any plates. 

In still another sheet inclosed is a 
report of what has been done by this 
den of pirates, saying: “We are now 
supplying, every two weeks, properly 
dated and printed with the names of 
the papers circulating them, broadside 
supplements sufficient to accompany 
the full editions of two hundred local 
papers in every part of the country, 
most largely in the South and West 
and Southwest. In this way the sound 
currency literature is carried direct 
into the homes of rural voters as a part 
of the only paper they take, in most 
and which they therefore read 
from beginning to end, and some four 
hundred thousand full-page sheets of 


cases, 


sound currency literature distributed 
each fortnight.” Again: “We are now 


supplying over one hundred papers 
(and the number rapidly increasing) 


with plate matter.” 

Further on in the revort it is stated 
that this den has in its employ over 
thirty clerks and editors, and says the 
expenses will be very heavy from now 
until November, when a rest of two 
months will be had, after which “ex 
penses will rise again as the time ap 
proaches of first preparations for the 
national conventions in June, 1896.” 
Here is the open avowal that they will 
expend vast sums during the prepara 
tion for the national conventions. 
What does this mean? It means that 
no delegate will be chosen to a national 
convention next summer unless he 


wear a gold collar. The “rifle diet” is 
just ahead. Get ready for it. It is 


now “unconstitutional to tax the rich” 
or to grant a poor man a jury trial. 
What will be the next step? The 
poisoning of the fountains of public 
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information is preparing for a coup 
d'etat that will throw civilization back 
five hundred years, or it will fail, and 
she will leap forward into a newer and 
more brilliant career than was ever 
dreamed by enthusiasts. 

In commenting on this conspiracy, 
the Chicago Express well observes that 

The determination of the money 
power, in its conspiracy, to poison the 
minds of the voters by subsidizing 
every possible avenue of news has long 
been evident, but recent movements 
in that direction are more obtrusive, 
pushed more openly and with greater 
energy than ever before. 


—_e re * 


“That they might have life, and have 
it more abundantly.” 

I recently received a richly gotten-up 
souvenir of the dedicatory services of 
the Memorial Chapel given by George 
Pullman to the 
A Universalist for- 
warded the souvenir expressed his 
humiliation that so many members of 
his denomination should be praising 
this man who has been the author of 
and 


Universalist church. 


clergyman who 


misery to the 
fortune 
upon the insufficient wages paid to his 
workmen, no less than upon the exorbi- 
tant tax which is imposed upon those 
who ride in the sleepers over America, 
owing to the monopoly which the Pull- 
man Company enjoys in the sleeping- 
car business. The souvenir, as I said 
magnificent specimen of 
the printer’s art, and one page contains 
a very fine pictured representation of 
a stained-glass window in the chapel, 
and under- 
neath are the words, “J came that ye 
life, and that ye might have 
abundantly.” 


so much 
mighty 


masses, 


whose rests largely 


before, is a 


which represents Jesus, 
might hare 
if more Remembering 
the soul-harrowing scenes which were 
vividly depicted in the illustrations in 
the daily press during the great Pull- 
man strike, I was reminded of Gerald 
Massey's expression on one occasion, 
when he said, “Jt is impossible to cari- 
cature anything so grotesque as this.” 


——_—— 


Mr. Debs on his Imprisonment. 
Probably nothing unless it be the 


income-tax decision, has done so much 


to undermine the respect of the toiling 
millions for our courts as the denial of 
trial by jury and the Russianized 
methods which resulted in the impris- 
onment of Mr. Debs and his associates. 
In a recent issue of the American Rail- 
Times, Mr. Debs, writing 
prison, says: 


way from 


I am familiar with the often quoted 
maxim: 


“No man’e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


It has been said of every martyr 
from the first time that a thumb- 
screw was ever applied by the inquisi- 
tion. It was said of every victim 
broken upon the wheel, disjointed 
upon the rack, or burned at the stake. 
It has been a handy excuse for tyrants 
in all ages, and is as current now as 
when the beasts of bigotry first lapped 
the innocent blood of their victims. I 
know with what gusto corporations 
and their ermined sycophants and all 
their brood of degenerate creatures re- 
gard the imprisonment of the officers 
of the American Railway Union; and 
yet it is not law, nor the administra- 
tion of law that called forth our pro- 
test, but the abrogation of all law and 
the substitution of iron-clad despotism. 
Innocent men, unstained by crime, we 
appealed to the courts and to the con- 
stitution for protection, for guaranteed 
rights. We appealed as American citi- 
zens to the supreme court of the na- 


tion. As well might we have appealed 
to sO many man-eating tigers in an 


African jungle. Our destiny was im- 
prisonment, and it tells the story of the 
final triumph of Russian methods of 
government in the United States of 
America. 





What the Liquor Traffic Costs in Morals 
and in Money. 


The eminent Dr. Motet, of France, in 
a recent address before the Academy 
of Medicine, made the following start 
ling that the 
showed that 52 per cent of the murder- 
ers, 57 per cent of the incendiaries, 70 
per cent of beggars and tramps, 53 per 
cent of convicted for crimes 
against morality, and 90 per cent of 
those convicted for assault were vic- 
tims of alcoholism. 


statements: prisons 


those 
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Cruel Persecutions of Christians by 
Christians in Tennessee. 

Again is Tennessee clothing herself 
in the mantle of disgrace by imprison- 
ing honest men for their religious con- 
victions—men who worship according 
to the dictates of their conscience and 
the commandments of the 
they understand them. 
day 


Bible as 
The Seventh 
saptists hold that they are com 
manded by the Scripture to rest on 
Saturday, and being too poor to rest on 
both days, they have worked on Sun 
day, for which they have been impris- 
oned. In commenting on this outrage 
the New Orleans Democrat in a recent 
issue says: 


On the one side is the express com- 
mand of Jehovah to Keep the seventh 
day holy; and opposed to it is the in- 
junction of secular legislators to keep 
the first day holy. That is the diffi- 
culty in which the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists find themselves, and as we 
said, they obey the voice of God rather 
than the voice of man. And in this 
age of boasted civilization, they are 
punished for acting up to their relig- 
ious convictions! They are fined and 
imprisoned for conforming to a com- 
mand of Jehovah, which a state law 
seeks to nullify. Tennessee should re- 
vive the thumbscrew and the boot, the 
stake and the fagot as well, and revert 
altogether to the inquisitional methods 
of medizeval times. Failing that, she 
should lose no time in repealing mon- 
strous laws which the very judges of 
her courts blush for the shame of havy- 
ing to enforce. 

The American Sentinel in speaking of 
the same subject makes the following 
announcement: 

Chain Gang for Honest Men.—Eight 
honest, conscientious Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists of Rhea County, Tenn., have 
been condemned to serve terms of 
from 75 to 90 days in the county jail af 
Dayton, Tenn., for the offense of doing 
common labor on Sunday—labor which 
disturbed no other person’s private or 
public devotion. It has also been de- 
cided to work these honest men in the 
ehain-gang, and by the time this 
reaches our readers this will doubtless 
be accomplished. 

No nation can prosper, no people can 
advance, who encourage this spirit of 
persecution. In vain do we cry out 
against the outrages practised upon 
the Armenians, if we are going to 
allow in our own country honest and 
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sincere men, simply because they. are 
in the minority and are poor, to be 
persecuted as were the early Chiris- 
tians by the pagan emperors for sery- 
ing God rather than man. 


—e—n"—=a"e—* 


Mr. Whitney's No. 

Shortly after the third nomination 
of President Cleveland, which was 
largely due to the indefatigable efforts 
of Mr. Whitney, I predicted to several 
friends that, in my judgment, a plan 
had been agreed upon by which, if it 
could be successfully worked, the 
mantle of the idol of Wall Street would 
fall on the Mark Antony at 
the next Democratic nomination. 

Mr. Whitney had always shown him- 
self an adroit politician. 


modern 


He had been 
able to win the aid and support of the 
usurer few have 
ceeded in doing, probably because he 


class as men suc- 
was long recognized as a sort of pro- 
tégé of the Standard Oil Trust. It was 
Mr. Whitney who was able to extract 
$50,000 from Mr. Van Alen, who up to 
the time he contributed this princely 
sum had never voted, who spent most 
of his time in Europe, and who had 
repeatedly expressed his contempt for 
our republic, but whom, at the solicita- 
tion of Mr. Whitney, President Cleve- 
land appointed to an important for- 
egin post, from which, however, Mr. 
Van Alen wisely withdrew owing to 
the opposition manifested in the sen- 
ate, which made the confirmation to 
office doubtful. 

When Mr. Whitney received no 
portfolio from Mr. Cleveland I be- 
came more than ever convinced that 
the Standard Oil's protégé had been 
selected by the plutocratic wing of the 
Democratic party to receive the nomi- 
nation at the National 
tion. To have given him a position in 


next Conven- 
a time of such general discontent, es- 
pecially within the Democratic party, 
would have greatly weakened him as a 
eandidate. He would then in all prob- 
ability have been forced to antagonize 
Senator Hill and the Southern 
Western Democrats. Hence he 
kept in the background. 

months Mr. 


and 
was 
During the 

Whitney 


succeeding 
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patted Tammany on the back, praised 
Senator Hill, and smiled on President 
Cleveland. 

One thing, however, was necessary if 
an Eastern man stood the ghost of a 
chance for election if nominated by the 
Democratic party; he must act in a 
measure as 2 decoy duck to deceive the 
Southern and Western Democrats on 
This Mr. Whit- 
ney has done most admirably. He has 
claimed to be the friend of silver and 


the money question. 


has declared himself in favor of inter- 
bimetallism, while he has 
smiled on Wall Street. But when one 
Whitney’s recent ful- 
ome praise of Cleveland, 


national 


remembers Mr. 
his connec 
tion with the money-lending power of 
the East, the love which Tammany 
Hal! cherishes for him, and the fact 
that he has aptly been termed the son 
in-law of the Standard Oil Trust, he is 
reminded of the anti-trust decoy plank 
of the last Democratic platform upon 
which Mr. Cleveland placed the at 
torney for the Whiskey Trust. 
Recently Mr. Whitney has mildly 
denied that he is a candidate and has 
Meveland for a_ third 
This fact should not be lost sight of by 


urged term 
Democrats who imagine that the idol 
of the monopolists is a friend of silver, 
or is a less willing tool of Wall Street 
than the Carlisle 
third 


observed, Too 


president or Mr. 
The unwritten law against a 
term is, as has been 
strong in its influence on the public 
mind to render the election of Mr. 
Cleveland a possibility, even if he were 
popular outside the usurer class and 
their protégés, which he is not. I am 
not prepared to go as far as Henry 
that Mr. 
land could not carry a single county if 
renominated; but I fancy that neither 
Mr. Cleveland nor Mr. Whitney imag- 


ines for a moment that a renomination 


Watterson, and say Cleve- 


would mean other than an overwhelm- 
ing defeat. Still the game 
prettily played. The 
from one to another. Mr. 
Cleveland would like to 
strength that would gratify his pride 
and enable him to return the crown 
to the modern Mark Antony with 


is being 
ball is being 
tossed 


develop a 


that the dear 
accept his beloved Antony; 


the request people 
and that 
would be the consummation which the 
money-lending class without doubt de- 
I think the intelligent 
South West, 
however, understand this by-play, and 


voutly desires. 
Democrats of the and 
I do not believe that any man who is 
acceptable to Wall Street, no matter 
whether he may assume a sudden con- 
version from the Bank of England's 
policy or no, will receive the majority 
of the Democratic votes at the coming 
It is significant to note that 
the Boston Herald, in an editorial re- 
cently published, though a 
Whitney, 
declination any 
does Tammany Hall. 

In this connection I desire to give 


election. 


great ad 
take his 
more seriously than 


mirer of does not 


the cogent observations of a thought- 
ful gentleman expressed recently in 
relation to “Mr. Whitney's No” and 
his chances for a Democratic nomina- 
tion. 

“LT notice,” said this “that 
organ which basks in the 
Wall Street refers to Mr. 
Whitney ‘an ideal candidate, and it 
is evident that a carefully arranged 
plan has been made to force him upon 
the Democratic party, about the work- 
ing of which perhaps no one is so well 
informed as the cunning and astute 
politician Mr. Whitney.” Let us look 
at the facts involved: 

(1) “It has long been a matter of 
comment that Mr. Whitney climbed to 
the cabinet and publie notice after his 
late wife’s family, the Paines, of the 
odious Standard Oil Trust, had con- 
tributed in a princely way to the elec- 
tion of Cleveland the first term. 


person, 
a certain 


favor of 


Since 
then it is generally felt that not only 
the Standard Oil Company, but the 
monopolists and trusts in general, re- 
gard this man as a sort of protégé, 
Certainly he would be most acceptable 
to them, if the platform upon 
which he was nominated contained a 
repetition of the anti-trust decoy plank 
of four years ago, and which Cleveland 
so shamelessly defied after pretending 
to be in sympathy with it before his 
election. 


even 
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(2 “No man is more popular with 
Wall Street than Mr. Whitney, and 
a political manipulator who could 


squeeze $50,000 out of the anglomaniac 
Van Alen, who, up to the time of his 
liberal contribution, never voted in his 
life, and who had frequently expressed 
his contempt for this country, would 


be eminently acceptable to the para 


sites of property who are drawing 
millions from toiling Americans to 


lavish abroad. 
(5) “He 
This 


tion in America, 


Hall. 
political organiza- 


is the idol of Tammany 
most corrupt 
if not in the world, is 
¢lamorous for the nomination of Wil 
liam T. Whitney, 
worthy fact that 
came out in a 


and it is a note 
after Mr. Whitney 
utterance, 
that 


strongest 


recent pre- 


tending to believe Cleveland 


would be the candidate, 
Tammany’s leaders expressed their 
faith in Whitney, and 


Was too good a patriot (') to deeline 


urged that he 
the nomination. 

(4) “After his 
previous to the late Waterloo for New 
York Democracy, Mr. Whitney patted 
Hill on the and 
While at all 


return from Europe, 


back praised Tam 


many, times he has in 
dulged in fulsome praise of Cleveland. 

(5) “The next candidate of the Demo 
cratic party, if an Eastern man, must 
express some sentiments in favor of 
Whitney has 


friend 


silver, and accordingly 


done this. He has posed as a 


of silver, and again as a friend of in- 


ternational bimetallism (the decoy 


with which  plutocracy 


and 


expects to 


deceive the Southern Western 
But to thinking men and 
Whit 


ney’s professions in regard to silver is 


Democrats). 
women the insincerity of Mr 
at once apparent after reading his ful 
President Cleveland, 
Wall 
and who is as zealous a defender of the 


some praise of 


whe has grown rich in Street, 
Bank of England gold power of Amer 
ica as is John Sherman. 

“The Wall Street 
that it has 


through its 


machine, however, 


believes such strength 


monetary resources, its 
organization, and the subserviency of 
its tools, and it has such supreme con 


tempt for the intelligence of the 
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people, believing that they will swal- 
low anything its paid attorneys may 
that I am convinced the 
manipulators expect to be able to nom- 


inate Mr. 


give them, 
Whitney, unless such pro- 
nounced opposition should manifest it- 
self as to alarm the plutocracy, in such 
an event would 


they take up one of 


five or six would 


excellently as decoy ducks. But Whit- 


persons who serve 
ney is the man who is desired by Wall 
Street, trusts. If 
will do as it has 
during the 
aecept a 


and the necessary 


plutocracy done 
thirty 
satisfactory 


so frequently past 


years less 


that it 
two old parties and 


knowing 
of the 
can dictate 


person, controls the 
machinery 
terms to the nominees. 
But Whitney is the choice of the ac 
quirers of wealth, no less than Tam 


many Hall.” 


Alleged Christians 
Liquor Trafic. 


Engaged in the 


The Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union has recently been making a 
noble fight against the St. Vincent 


Latrobe, Penn. 
The beer at St. Vincent is brewed by 


Brewery situated at 
pious monks of the Benedictine order, 
and the beer yields the monastry over 
forty-three thousand dollars per year. 
It is sold 
said to be 


widely in the barrooms, is 
heavier than the ordinary 
lager, and is claimed to be a_ better 


beer. Whether this is true or not, it 


commands a higher price, and doubt 
less many of the weaker brethren ef 
the Catholic Church, who might feel 
somne qualms of conscience when they 
felt the appetite for liquor come upon 
them, would prefer liquor brewed by 
the pious monks to that made by the 
sacrilegious Protestants. 


more This 
reminds me of a little incident which 
was related to me while I was at the 
University of Kentucky: One morning 
the professor of Greek in the univer 
sity encountered one of the professors 
of the Theological College, and after 
salutations, the 


the ordinary Greek 


professor, who was an agnostic, said, 
“IT went to hear Dr. 
“Ah!” returned the theological profes 


“then I am 


yesterday 


sor, sure you heard an 
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excellent sermon.” “Yes, the sermon 
was good in its way, but I was some- 
“Amused?” “Yes, it 
being rather ludicrous 
and Deacon B. pass- 
ing the communion wine. They sell it 
for the devil during the week, and pass 
it for the Lord on Sunday.” Both of 
the deacons referred to were pillars in 
that church, both 
liquor-dealers. 


nnrenrnee 
The Veteran Journalist John Swinton 
on Eugene V. Debs and Abraham 
Lincoln. 
The Labor Day edition of the Rail- 
way Times contains an article by the 


what amused.” 
struck me as 


to see Deacon A. 


and were large 


veteran journalist, John Swinton, on 
Debs Abraham Lin- 
I take pleasure in repro- 


Eugene V. and 


coln, which 
ducing because I feel that Debs is one 
of the most calumniated men in Amer- 
ica to-day: 

When Eugene Victor Debs came to 
New York from Chicago, last year, as 
a representative of the American Rail- 
way Union, then engaged in its mem- 
orable struggle, he made a speech in 
Cooper Union, which I heard. I sat 


near a spot at which I had sat at 
another meeting held in the same 
place thirty-four years’ previously, 


which was addressed by another 
speaker who had come to New York 
from Chicago. The Western speaker 
who stood before me on that platform 
in August, 1894, was to me a reminder 
of the other Western speaker who had 
stood there in February, 1860. 

Both men were tall and spare in 
figure; the complexion of each was 
rather dark—darker in the one than in 
the other; the face of each was rather 
gaunt, that of the earlier speaker much 


more gaunt than that of the latter; 
both were men of good and strong 


features; there was something intense 
about the facial expression of each; 
both were men of commanding and 
impressive manners. I recalled the 
somewhat peculiar and shrill voice of 
the speaker of 1860; I heard another 
voice in 1894 which resembled it. As 
they spoke, it was easy for a New 
Yorker to discern that they were both 
men of the West. 

The man to whose speech I listened 
in Cooper Union in February of 1860 
was Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois 
born in Kentucky; the man who spoke 
from the same platform within my 
hearing last year was Eugene Victor 
Debs, of Illinois—born in Indiana. 
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I recalled the appearance, the man- 
ner, the voice, and the speech of Lin- 
coln as Debs stood there before me 
thirty-four years afterwards. It 
seemed to me that both men were im- 
bued with the same _ spirit. Both 
seemed to me as men of judgment, rea- 
son, earnestness, and power. Both 
seemed to me as men of free, high, 
genuine, generous manhood. I “took” 
to Lincoln in my early life, as I took 
to Debs a third of a century later. 

In the speeches of both Westerners 


there was cogent argument; there 
were apt illustrations; there were 
especially emphatic passages; there 


were moments of lightning; there were 
touches of humor; and there were 
other qualities which produce convic- 
tion or impel to action. Each speaker 
was as free as the otherfrom gross elo- 
quence. I confess that I was as much 
impressed with the closing words of 
Debs’ speech as I was with those of 
Lincoln, when he exclaimed: “Let us 
have faith that right nfakes might; 
and, in that faith, let us to the end 
dare to do our duty, as we understand 
ag 

As Lincoln stands in my memory, 
while looking far back, Debs stands in 
it, as I saw him in Cooper Union a 
year ago. Lincoln spoke for man; so 
spake Debs. Lincoln spoke for right 
and progress; so spake Debs. Lincoln 
spoke for the freedom of labor; so 
Debs. Lincoln was the foe of human 
slavery; so is Debs. I was in the deep- 
est sympathy with Lincoln when he 
came here, as 1 was also with Debs 
when he came here. I had striven for 
Fremont in my youth, as I have 
striven in later years for principles 
that are the logical sequence of those 
of Lincoln, and are represented by 
Debs. 

Let no admirer of Abraham Lincoln 

I do not mean the apotheosized 
emancipator, but the Lincoln of 1860 
offer objection to aught that has been 
here said. At the time I have spoken 
of, Lincoln was regarded by millions 
of people as a cross between a crank 
and a monster. In hundreds of papers 
and by hundreds of speakers he was 
called the “Illinois baboon.” Every 
epithet that hate could invent was 
applied to him; every base purpose 
that malice could conceive was im- 
puted to him. To the “Satanic press” 
of New York he was an object of loath- 
ing and derision, a “nigger lover,” a 
clown, a subverter of the constitution 
and the laws; and, above all, he was a 
blatant fool who would destroy that 
indestructible “system of labor” which 
had existed of old, which was upheld 
by the supreme court and the lyneh- 
law court, the chureh, the army, the 
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press, and the capitalists, as also by 
congress—both houses. Why,the Debs 
whom we have with us in our country 
to-day is a harmless citizen compared 
with the Lincoln of 1860, as he had 
been described before he came to New 
York. It looks to me as though the 
newspaper slubberdegullions and plu 
tocracy in our time had lost that power 
oft cantankerous invective which was 
their contemporaries of 
1ISGO, now mostly dead and forgotten. 
li have read some assaults upon Debs, 
but all of them were poorly done. 

Lincoln’s name was less familiar to 
the New York masses at the opening 
of 1860 than Debs’ was in 1894. Lin- 
coln had campaigned in the West, but 
the West was much farther away 
then than it is now, and Western men 
were less known in the East than they 

Lincoln drew a crowd to 
Union, but not as large a 
crowd as Debs drew. 

Well, when, I heard Debs’ 
here T had half a notion that it might 
be the prelude to an incident like that 
which followed Lincoln's — speech. 
‘There were few people, at least in New 
York. who could have believed that 
within three months from the day of 
Lincoln's speech here, Lincoln would 
be a candidate for the office of presi 
dent of the United States 


}? ssessed by 


Dow mre 


Cooper 


speech 


“Some 


say.” he said, while in New York then, 
“some say they may make me vice 
president with Seward.” It was 
always the opinion of my old friend, 
Raymond, the founder of the New 


York Times, whom I long served as 
chief of his editorial staff, that it 
the Cooper Union Lineoln 
that made it possible for him to be a 
candidate for the presidency, and that 
Was most potent in making him ac 
ceptable to the Republican party in 
the East. It certainly was a factor of 
influence in the nomination at Chicago 
the following May. 


wis 


speech of 


No matter about that now When, 
in Cooper Union, a year ago, I heard 
the speech ot EKugene V Debs. which 


in so many 
of Abraham Lincoln long ago, I felt 
sure that nobody could deny that here 
again, in this new Western leader in 
the struggle for labor's emancipation, 
there might be the stuff for a presiden 
tin] candidate. And this 
would have been made by me at the 
New York meeting but for the jam of 
perversity on the platform. 

Debs in Cooper Union reminded me 
of Lincoln there. As Lincoln, of 
Illinois, became an efficient agent for 
freedom, so, perchance, might Debs, 
of linois, become in the impending 
conflict for the liberation of labor. 
Let us never forget Lincoln’s great 


suggestion 


Ways reminded me of that- 
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words: “Liberty before property; the 
man before the dollar.” 

Speaking of Mr. Debs 
of a letter I recently received from a 
New York 
enjoy a 


reminds me 


gentleman whose novels 
who had 
My friend 


had been unconsciously influenced by 


very wide sale, and 


just visited Debs in prison. 
the misrepresentations of the pluto 


cratic and his interview with 
the leader of the A. R. U 


tion to him. 


press, 
.wasa revela 
“Mr 
Debs is far more of a man than I sup 


In his letter he says: 


posed. He is a person of great and 


tender feeling. He has reached a 


point where he does not receive nor 
expect the gratitudeof those he served 
yet he is full of hope and courage for 
a better day.” 
eee 

A Fearless Clergyman. 

Rev. E. F 
Church, o 


Passmore of the M. E 


the Colorado 


Conference, 
rec ently prea hed a sermon which con 
tained more facts than taffy, and con 


sequently has occasioned widespread 


other things Mr 


s 


comment. Among 


Passmore said 


\ large portion of the men who sit 
in the pews of our great churches, and 
hang on the words of our 
popula 
are corrupting our polities 
the poor, debauching 
who do not 
preachers, but pay 
and build the fine 


bishops and 
preachers, are the men whe 
ppressing 
womanhood —are 
listen to 
them high 


the men great 

salaries 

churches 

Is it a Sign of returning Prosperity? 
in t Aug. 17, 

1S05, of paper pub 


lished in Minneapolis, Minn., I observed 


i issue of Saturday 


Progress, a weekly 


cighty-eight notices of sales under fore 





closure of mor 1d this did noi 
‘ude sher and judgments 
Which appeared in the same issue 


: las : 
gold worshippers who are 


Perhaps our 
busily chanting the song of prosperity 
would find in these dismal pages added 
evidences of “great prosperity’: and, 
this terrible record 
is an evidence of prosperity, the tempx 
rary prosperity. of the 


quirers of wealth, 


indeed, in a sense, 


wsurers or ae 
achieved at the ex 
pense, nay, the ruin, of many wealth 
producers. But this condition of things 
cannot last long. The people must evi- 
dently unite, bury all petty differences, 
and assert themselyes, or sink into 
hopeless serfdom. 


























We believe the will 


prove the most momentous in the his- 


ensuing year 
tory of our Repubiic, and we therefore 
appeal to every earnest friend of jus- 
tice, progress and the dawn,—who be- 
lieves in the ARENA—to aid in quad 
rupling our circulation. We _ believe 
that at this juncture a great and sol- 
emn duty devolves upon all who be- 
lieve in the ARENA, and who desire to 
new time, to individually 
work to increase its circulation. The 


hasten the 


ARENA has never been published as a 
money-making enterprise; it has time 
and again rejected propositions of the 
most favorable nature from a financial 
view, 


point of because by accepting 


them the review would have in a 
manner become fettered, as we would 
have had to depart in a way from the 


great funcamental lines of reformative 


literature and progressive thought 
which have been paramount in its 


management since its inception. 
Hence we feel that we can appeal to 
our friends to aid us in quadrupling 
our circulation for the ensuing year. 
We have arranged to make the 
ARENA for 1896 abler, brighter and 
more attractive than ever, and we also 
propose to make our friends a special 
offer for annual trial subscriptions re- 
between October 1, 1895, to 
1895. As it has been our 


ceived 
November 1, 
experience that few who subscribe to 
the ARENA feel they can afford to be 
without it after it has once become a 
regular visitor. But before giving our 
special offer, we wish to mention a few 
prominent contributors and give some 
of the subjects which will be discussed 
in the next issues of the ARENA, as 
this will enable our readers to judge 
something of the treat in 
them during the ensuing year. 


store for 


Some Contributors to the November, 
December and January Arenas. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN T. 


MORGAN, 


AN EARNEST WORD TO OUR READERS. 


JusTICE WALTER CLARK, LL. D., of 
Supreme Bench of North Carolina, 

Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 

Rev. Lyman Abportt, of Plymouth 


Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pror. Ricuarp T. Evy, of University of 
Wisconsin. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL WILSON. 

Pror. FRANK Parsons, of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

Pror. GreorGcGeE D. Herron, of 
College. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 

Pror. Tuomas E, WILL, A. M. 

Rev. Joun W. Cuapwick, D. D. 

Dr. Joun CLARK RIDPATH, the 
nent Historian, 

HrLEN H. GARDENER. 

UNITED STATES SENATOR MARION ButT- 
LER, of North Carolina. 


lowa 


Emi- 


These are but a few contributors 
who have prepared or are preparing 
special contributions for these three 
issues. Among the prominent articles 
in these numbers will be: 

I. “Personal Recollections of Amer- 
ica’s Six eminent 


writers who enjoyed their friendship. 


Great Poets” by 


Illustrated by fine portraits from en- 
tirely new cuts of Longfellow, Bryant, 


Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson 
and Whitman. 
Il. “A Historian on the Financial 


History of the United States during 
the past quarter of a century.” 
III. “Should the Government 
the Telegraph?” (A Symposium.) 
IV. A Leading Democratic Senator 
of the South on “Why the South 
Wants Free Silver.” 
V. “The Duty of the Church in the 
Present Industrial and Social Crisis.” 
VI. “Strolls Outside the Walls of 
Chester.” Giving a description of the 


Own 


country seat of the Duke of* West- 
minster and the Home of W. E. Glad- 


stone, with views of labering men of 
England on some present-day 
problems. This paper will be richly 


social 


illustrated with full page photograv- 
ures. 
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VIII. “The Life of Sir 
More.” (2) “Utopia Considered.” 

IX. Ex-Governor Ashley will dis- 
cuss some live questions in the No- 
vember ARENA, among which will be 
the Abolition of the wide power of 
the President and Proportional Repre- 
sentation. 


Thomas 


Mr. Ashley is an old-time 
Republican, but he recognizes the de- 
mand for restricting the too great 


power now lodged in the hands of the 


President (a power far greater than 
that wielded by the Queen of Eng 


land). He 
tional Representation. 

X. James A. 
very valuable paper for the November 
ARENA on 
the People. 


also believes in 


Propor 
Cowles will furnish a 


Free Transportation for 
It will awaken great inter 
est and will set many persons to seri 
ous thinking. 

In December will appear the first in- 
stalment of the 


strongest and most 
striking long story by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. It will appear in the 


December, January and 
ARENAS and will be a 
tion to lovers of fine fiction. 


February 


great attrac- 


Some Special Features for 1896. 

We have a number of very important 
papers by eminent thinkers which will 
be shortly announced. At present we 
will merely mention the following: 


Social, Economic and Political Problems. 


A.— THE 
PEOPLE IN 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE 


RELATION TO NATURAL 
MoONOPOLIES., 
Professor Frank Parsons, of the Fac 
ulty of the 
Law is no 


stranger to our readers. 


His exceptionally able papers on Mu 
nicipalism have attracted widespread 
England 


Parsons will 


attention in America 


1806 


and 
During Professor 
discuSs The Rights and Duties of the 
People in Regard to Natural Monopo 
lies, in a series of papers of special 
interest to students of social problems 
This problem is becoming more and 
more a living question with thinking 


people. 


foston University School of 


ARENA. 


B.— A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 
ON MEXIco, CONTAINING A MASTERLY 
STATEMENT OF THE REAL Facts RE- 

LATING TO SILVER IN OUR SISTER RE 

PUBLIC, BY Hon. WALTER CLARK, 

LL. D., of the Bench of 

North Carolina. 

So many confusing statements have 


Supreme 


been made on this subject that we 
realize the importance of obtaining the 
absolute facts relating to the question 
gathered by a gentleman who pos 
sesses the qualifications for weighing 
the pros and cons judicially and 
calmly, and who enjoys the confidence 
of the people. We have made special 
arrangements with this leading South 
erner to visit New Mexico and give our 
readers the benefit of 


of the 


a careful survey 
question. It will be remem 
bered that Justice Walter Clark after 
honorable service on the Supreme 
Bench of his State so won the confi 
dence of all parties that he was re 
elected by the combined votes of the 
People’s Party, the Democrats, and the 
Republicans of North Carolina at the 
last election. The exceptionally im- 
portant papers will begin early in 1896 
and will be rendered doubly attractive 
by fine illustrations; they will be indis 
pensable to thoughtful people 
ested in the money question. 


inter 


C.— LEADING STATESMEN, HISTORIANS 


AND ECONOMISTS ON THE SILVER 

QUESTION. 

A series of papers which will prove 
of great value, as giving the other side. 
Their contributions will not be pleas 
ing to the servants of the Bank of Eng 
land or the usurer class, but will be of 
immense value to the wealth producers 
of America. The series opens in the 
ARENA by United 
John T. Morgan's 
“Why the South 


It will be 


November States 


Senator paper on 
Wants Free Silver.” 
followed by a contribution 
from the pen of the most popular and 
widely read historian of our day, Dr 
John Clark Ridpath, and this in turn 
will be followed by a paper written by 
United States Senator Butler, of North 
Carolina, on the South and Free Silver, 
and other papers by leading thinkers 
will appear from month to month. 
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D.— PEN PICTURES OF THE GREAT So- 
CIAL AND POLITICAL CRISES OF THE 
CENTURIES IN THE ENGLISH SPEAKING 
Wor.p, By Ricuarp J. Hinton, with 
Personal Reminiscences. : 

These papers will give graphic pic- 

Law agita- 

triumph 


tures of the great Corn 
England 
of the people in a surprisingly short 
time after all seemed hopeless. Inci- 
dentally they will contain thumb-nail 
Gerald Charles 
MacKay, John Bright, 
ing lights of that 
soston of the Fifties 


tion in and the 


Massey, 


sketches of 
and other shin- 
conflict. The 
will be another 


great 


subject discussed, with pen pictures of 
Phillips, Sumner, 
Parker, and other leading lights of the 


Emerson, Garrison, 


great moral crusade for abolition. 


Other conflicts 
scarcely less interesting will also be 
Colonel Hinton 
was in England during the Corn Law 
battle, Boston during the tre- 
which 
preceded the war, and what he writes 
will be of a order, and 
very suggestive and valuable to men 
and women who think. These articles 
will be appropriately illustrated. 


papers dealing with 


featuresof this series. 


and in 
mendous educational agitation 


reminiscent 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF 
POLITICAL, AND Eco- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS. 


E.— EXHAUSTIVE 


ViraL SociaL, 


Beginning with the December issue, 
we have arranged to publish monthly 
carefully 
which 


compiled bibliographies 
will give our 
complete list of the 


works and 


readers a 
most valuable 
discussions on the great 
questions now uppermost in the minds 
Thus, for ex- 
will deal 
with the Land Question, and will be 
compiled for the ARENA by Professor 
Thomas E. Will, A. M. It will be fol- 
lowed by an equally exhaustive bibli- 


of social reformers. 


ample, the opening paper 


ography dealing with the literature re- 
lating to the Swiss innovations or ideal 
republican measures so successfully 
the little Alpine Re- 
The third will deal with the 
literature of Each 


will contain carefully prepared bibli- 


inaugurated by 
public. 


Socialisin. issue 


TO OUR 
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ographies which will be invaluable to 
all students of political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems,and which no thought- 
ful man or woman of the present time 
ean afford to be without. 


F.—PROFESSOR GEORGE D. HERRON, THE 


MoODEKN SAVONAROLA OF ORTHODOX 


PROTESTANTISM. 


Arrangements have been made for 


= 


a series of papers from the powerful 
and incisive pen of Professor George 
D. Herron, of lowa 
which will deal with “The Opportunity 
of the Church at the Present 
and four of 


College, one of 
Crisis,” 

“The 
Relate 


These 


which will discuss 


Teachings of Jesus as 
to Modern Social 


papers will be of incalculable value at 


They 
Problems.” 


the present transition period. 
G.—PSYCHICAL SCIENCE, METAPHYSICS, 

THEOSOPHY, AND OCCULTISM. 

Special arrangements 
made to publish during the ensuing 
year papers of great value and of an 
authoritative character, from leading 
thinkers of the New and Old World, on 
these lines of thought, as we believe 
that the New Psychology will have 
much to do with the next upward step 
taken by humanity. If the thinking 
world can be convinced by modern sci- 


are being 


entific methods that death does not 
end all, life will mean far more to 
millions than it means to-day. The 


wonderful stride made during the past 
two decades, no less than the willing- 
of thoughtful weigh 
evidence relating to this subject 


ness people to 


are 
most encouraging signs of the times. 
While the awakening of the interior 
faculty,—the inner light of our Quaker 


friends—in tens of thousands is con- 


tributing greatly to the redemptive 


power of the present crisis, for it is 


calling thousands, who are thus be- 
coming awakened up to the higher 
plane of being. The ARENA for 


1896 will give special attention to these 
great themes from master minds. 
H.— Tue CAUSE OF WoMAN, 

No review has ever given anything 
like the women which has 
been accorded by the ARENA, and 


space to 
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while most other magazines have lim- 
ited their contributions by women to 
questions of a neutral or simple char- 
acter, the thought or the 
power woman is wielding in shaping 


vigor of 


the new civilization has never been 


revealed in any great degree, save in 


the pages of this review. Among our 


contributors since the ARENA was 
founded we will mention Mary A. 
Livermore, Helen H. Gardener, Helen 
Campbell, Frances E. Willard, Lady 
Henry Somerset, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Amelia B. Edwards, Prof. 


Mary L. Dickenson, May Wright Sew- 
ell, the Countess of 
Greenwood, Gail 

June, Will Allen 
Wheeler Wilcox, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Sara A. 
Underwood, Frances E. Russell, Cath- 
Seatrice Webb, and 
writers of 


Aberdeen, Grace 
Hamilton, 


Dromgoole, 


Jennie 
Ella 


erine H. Spence, 


humerous other national 
and international reputation who have 
written on great themes in such a 
manner as to compel recognition frem 
thoughtful people. 

During 1896 the ARENA will 
lish a number of exceptionally strong 
able and 


interest- 


pub- 
papers from the pens of 
thoughtful women. A 
ing feature will be an exhaustive dis- 


very 


cussion of the subject of Woman's En- 
franchisement by women who are not 


“echoes of echoes.” 


PAPERS BY 
rue Epiror oF THE ARENA. 


AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF 

“Wellsprings of Life.” On the con- 
clusion of his series of paperson ‘“*Well- 
springs and Feeders of Immorality,” 
the Editor of the ARENA will give a 
series of discussions under the general 
heading, “Wellsprings of Life,” 
it is 


which 
will be and 


helpful at the present crisis. 


believed inspiring 

Among the first contributions to this 
series will be discussions dealing with 
I. The 
Ii. The Power of the Imagination and 
High Ideals. III. 
What True Education can Accomplish 
in the Elevation of Humanity. IV. 
Crime, and the Treatment of Crim- 
inals, or Humanity’s Duty to the 
Criminal. 


Redemptive Power of Love. 


the Necessity for 


A RENA. 


Tue BATTLE FOR A HIGHER MORALITY. 


We believe that no review in the 
world has played so important a part 
in the length of 
ARENA has during 1895 in securing 
legislation looking toward checking 
and abolishing the traffic in girls. We 


same time as the 


say this without any desire to boast, 
but only to prove what may be accom 
plished by a great review which en 
joys the confidence of the people when 
it wages a battle for the 
right. 

During 1896 the ARENA proposes to 
carry on a 


persistent 


vigorous campaign fo! 
higher morality, and friends and lovers 
of purity and a nobler civilization will 


find this review indispensable. 


THE NEW EpvucaTIon, RELIGIOUS PROG- 
RESS, AND ETHICAL ADVANCEMENT. 
Under this general heading will ap- 

pear many value to 

thoughtful 
nent thinkers. 
In a word, we propose to make the 

ARENA for 1896 

and 


papers of great 


people prepared by emi- 


indispensable to 
thinks, 
worship 


woman who 
and content to 
blindly at the sepulchre of the past. 

In a recent issue of the English Re- 
view of Reviews, William T. Stead the 
able and brilliant editor of the English 
Review of Reviews said:* “The ARENA 
is a magazine which no person can af- 
ford to ignore if he would keep track of 
the struggle of the progressive party in 
America.” Which reminds us of an ex 
pression of the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
the scholarly Episcopalian divine 
which was made some time since in 
writing of the Editor of the ARENA. 
This scholarly divine said: 


every man 


who is not 


“Let me express my ardent admira- 
tion for the strong moral tone you are 
breathing into the ARENA. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most hopeful and sig- 
nificant signs of the times that two 
such magazines as the ARENA and 
the Review of Reviews should be not 
merely devoted to letters but powerful 
agents for social reform.” 

_ * By way of parenthesis and in reply to ques- 
tions constantly put to us, we would say that 
there is a great difference in the English /e- 
view of Reviews edited by Mr. Stead, and the 
American Review of Reviews edited by Mr. Alfred 
Shaw, as the former is reformative, progressive, 
and liberal, and does not shrink even in England 
from advocating the cause of silver. Itisa cham- 
pion of the great moral issues, such as raising 
the age of consent, and other problems which 
are not considered favorably, if considered at 
all, in the American magazine of the same name. 
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OUR GREAT OFFER FOR OCTOBER. 


We are determined to give every reader of the ARENA not only the 
opportunity of subscribing during the ensuing year, but also of sending 
in several new names, and for this reason make the following special 
offer, good only until November 1. 

(1) To all persons who send us ¥4 for a year’s trial subscription to 
the ARENA before November 1, we will send the ARENA for one 
year and our magnificent Art Gallery of forty eminent thinkers, with 
autographs, deseribed elsewhere in this issue. 


The price of each picture in this gallery is twenty-five cents, or the whole $6. It 
cannot be purchased or procured through any other house than ours as we own and 
control all the plates. 


This offer is made to quadruple our subseriptions and to introduce 
the ARENA into tens of thousands of homes that wil! welcome the 
people’s Review. 


(2) To those sending three new names and 312, we will send an 


additional Art Gallery as a premium which will make a magnificent 
Christmas or holiday present. 

We believe that the love of humanity, progress ,and the dawn will 
lead our friends everywhere to secure names under this great offer, 
Which is good until November 1. Will not each friend of the ARENA 


send in at least three names during the month of October ? 


OUR MAGNIFICENT PORTFOLIO OF EMINENT THINKERS. 


Our Gallery of Eminent Thinkers is fully described elsewhere. 
Mach picture has a tinted background, is accompanied by the autograph 
of the person whose portrait is given, and the picture is printed in the 
finest lithographer’s ink. Among the portraits are those of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, Max Miiller, Tolstoi, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and Victor Hugo. 


They are so executed as to be well worthy of framing for any library. 








The November Arena. 


Among the many interesting and at- 
tractive features of the November 
ARENA, we mention the following: 


Why the South Wants Free Silver, by 
United States Senator JOHN 7. 
MORGAN. 


An exceedingly strong paper on this 
timely subject by one of the ablest 
Democratic senators in the Union. This 
will be the opening issue of a series of 
discussions of the silver problem by 
leading thinkers whose ability and long 
research enable them to confute the 
vicious subterfuges prompted by pure 
selfishness and put forward by the 
usurer class to enslave the wealth pro- 


ducers. 
Strolls Outside the Walls of Chester. 


A magnificently illustrated paper writ- 
ten by the editor of the ARENA, in which 
he gives descriptions of the country seat 
of the Duke of Westminster. and the 
home of Gladstone. Mr. Flower inci- 
dentally gives the views expressed to 
him by representative wage-workers of 
England which adds much to the gen- 


eral interest of the paper. 


Ev-Gorernor Ashley on the lho ti 
of the Veto Power and Proportional 


Re prese ntation. 


In which an old-time Republican 
makes some very strong arguments fo 
this proposed reform and _ points out 


how they may be accomplished. 


A Philosophical Anarchist on the Evils 
of Government, by Charles Clark 


Rodolf, M. D. 


This is a calm, able presentation of 
the view as held by the philosophical 
anarchist, and though not reflecting the 
views held by us, we take pleasure in 
presenting a really dignified argument 


from these much misunderstood thinkers. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The Battle for Sonnd Morality, by Hele) 
H. Garde ner. 


The closing paper on the memora 
struggle of the past winter will be a feat 
ure of the November ARENA. Thisable 
and interesting chapter in the remark- 
able battle for higher morals in the an 
nals of American legislative work will 
contain a map of the United States and 
a revised black-list. which has heen 
compiled and verified at great expense 


and much time and will be the most ai 


thentic chart on this subject yet pub- 
lished. 
weer 


An Era of Fraud. 


I desire to call special attention to the 
startling paper by Mr, A. R. Barrett, an 
ex-government examiner of failed banks, 
showing the wholesale manner in which 
the people are being plundered by the 
banks. Bankers who have nothing to 
fear from full investigation, will be grat- 
ified at this exposure, but it will doubt- 
less strike terror to the hearts of num- 
bers of others. 


—_———~ 


The Remarkable Recent Legislative 
Achievement for Sound Morality. 


Almost a year ago I exptressed my 
determination to some friends to make 
a persistent and aggressive tight through 
the pages of the ARENA against the 
infamous *‘age-of-consent”’ laws which 
gave to little girls the right to consent 
to their ruin years before the law per- 
mitted them to sell a doll or a glove. 
Several friends assured me that such 
crusade would be fruitless, that while 
the women of the land would doubtless 
second this fight against “‘a legalized 
traffic in girls,’ the brothels, the 
saloons, and the gambling fraternity, 
which represented organizations and 
votes, would thwart our efforts. We be- 
lieved that if the conscience of the 


American people was appealed to, that if 





| 
























NOTES AND 
the essential infamy of these laws was 
clearly pointed out and the attention of 
our legislators was directed to them, the 
result would be a moral victory following 
on the heels of the educational agitation. 
One friend in the course of an argument 
said, “‘look at New York for example, 
there for years attempts have been made 
to raise the age 


but all have proven utterly futile,’ 


of consent to eighteen, 
and 
added, ** you will find this will be the re- 
sult wherever the attempt is made.”’ 

In the December ARENA we opened 
our series of papers on Wellsprings and 
Feeders of 
lowed by 


Immorality ; this was fol- 
a remarkably strong sympo- 
sium in the January ARENA on the age- 
of-consent with a chart of the 
black-list More than 


thousand letters were sent to legislators 


laws, 
of States. seven 
calling their attention to this crying evil 
as so clearly exposed in the ARENA. 
In a short time letters came pouring in 
from various states in regard to this agi- 
tation. I requested Helen H. Gardener, 
whose magnificent novel *‘ Pray You Sir 
Whose Daughter?” 
sions of the double standard of morals 


and other discus- 
had done so much to arouse the sleeping 
conscience of our people, to handle this 
legislative correspondence and conduct 
The results have far ex- 
In New York 
the most stringent ** bill against the vo- 


the campaign. 
ceeded our expectations. 


lution of girlhood” enacted by any state 
passed the lower house with only one 
dissenting vote, and in the senate it 
passed unanimously and was signed by 
Governor Morton. Colorado, where wo- 
men vote, followed the example of Wy- 
oming, which also enjoys Women Suf- 
frage, and raised the age to eighteen 
Nebraska, Idaho 


Missouri also passed laws more or less 


years. Arizona, and 
satisfactory raising the age to eighteen 
years. Several states raised the age from 
one,two or three years, and are inaugurat- 
ing a vigorous campaign looking toward 
a complete victory this winter, while the 
forces of sound morality in the states 
where the legislature did not meet last 
year are arranging for a vigorous crusade 
this year. I wish to personally mention 
the splendid work done by the Woman’s 
Union, White 


Christian Temperance 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Xxi 


Ribbon Societies and Social Purity Work- 
ers in many states. The ARENA does not 
propose to drop this fight until these in- 
famous laws are wiped from all our 
books. And there are 


measures which are 


statute other 


hidious fostering 
vice and feeding immorality which the 
ARENA during 1896 will make 
fight We appeal to all 
friends of higher morality and a nobler 


a deter- 
mined upon. 
civilization to aid us in our combat. 


—n—=ana=n—"—n—"* 


The Vaccination Error. 

In this issue we publish the first half 
of a powerful argument against vaccina- 
tion, prepared some time since for the 
ARENA by one of England’s ripe schol- 
ars, a gentleman who has given the sub- 
We urge all 
persons to carefully peruse this paper. 
It challenges thoughtful attention. The 
concluding portion will appear in the 
November ARENA. 


ject long and careful study. 





Women Who Think Discuss Live Prob- 
lems in the Arena. 

Three more thoughtful papers appear 
in the unique Symposium now running 
in the ARENA, in which representative 
women are discussing vital social prob- 
The ARENA for 1896 will give 
special attention to strong and suggestive 


lems. 


papers from thinking women on the 
great issues of our time, among which 
the cause of woman’s enfranchisement 
will receive special attention. 


——Ooro" 


A Volume which all Readers of The 
Arena should Possess. 

On October 25 the Arena Publishing 
Company will issue one of the most at- 
tractive volumes of short stories which 
It will be 
entitled ** Tae HEART oF OLD Hickory, 
AND OTHER SToORIEsS.”’ The stories, which 


has appeared in recent years. 


are all from the pen of the brilliant young 
Tennessee author, Will Allen Dromgoole, 
are as follows: 

I. ‘* The Heart of Old Hickory.” 

II. ‘* Fiddling His Way to Fame.” 

Ill. ‘*‘A Wonderful Experience Meet- 
ing.” 


IV. ‘*Who Broke Up de Meetin’ ?” 





XXii THE 
",. “Boge: A 

Gamin.”’ 

VI. * The Heart of the Woods.” 

Vil. * Old Logan's Courtship.” 

VILL. 


cery.”’ 


Story of a street 


** Christmas at the Corner Gro- 


We know of no more appropriate holi- 
day present than this charming volume 
of stories of Tennessee life, rich in loeal 
color, filled with humor and pathos, and 
displaying a versatility not surpassed by 
modern times. 


Drom 


any short story writer ot 


A tine porti uit of Miss roole will 


face the title page. rhe volume will be 


bound in extra cloth handsome ly stam pe al 


in gold, and will be one of the most at 


tractive works of the year. Price, extra 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents 


—eo—en—nerrrr 


The New York ** World's” Editorial on 
Professor Parson's Papers. 


Prof. Frank Parsons’ scholarly discus 
sion on municipal lighting is attracting 
much attention in Europe and America. 
(mong the many notices we clip the fol 


editorial in 





lowing from an New 
York Wor/d of August 11: 
rhe electi now 
where, in the smallest villages as weil as 
The | L 
prepared by Professor Parsons and pub 
lished in the August ARENA are highly 


interesting as being the first systematic 


light is used every 


the largest cities tables of charges 


attempt ata really comprehensive statis 


tical view of the cost and charges of ele« 
tric lighting 

‘** The ditferences in different localities 
are astonishing. Thus while the charge 
in New York for the ordinary service of 
a 1l6-candle-powel lamp Is put at one 
cent a meter hour, Hannibal, Mo., and 
Madison, N. J.. get the same service for 
half the price, while in Swantor Vi it 


only costs 33 percent of the New York 
Among the larger cities the rate 
uniform at a cent, In” St. 
ere coal isexceptionally cheap, 
while in 


rate, 
is nearly 
Louis, wl 
it runs toa cent and a quartet 


Cincinnati it drops to three-quarters of a 
cent 

‘In towns where the charge is made 
by the month for a 16-candle-powei 
lamp, the difference is even more re 


Thus Brookline, 
$1.50 for what 


markable. 
as high as 


Mass., pays 
Ibany, Mo., 
Charlestown, 
service 
For all 


) 


gets as cheap as ZS cents. 
Mass., pays $1.00 for the same 
that Leadville, Col., gets for $1. 


night service New York prices are 25 per 
higher than in the small town of 


cent 


Springtield, Mo.”’ 








ARENA. 


Manual Training for Women. 


Mrs. Grace Vrooman, the wife of the 
»villiant young Congregational clergy- 
man, Rev. F. B. Vrooman, and daughter 
of General Black, contributes a very 
the 


for 


paper to this issue of 
** Manual 
the 


thoughtful 
ARENA on 
Women, 


Service.” 


Training 
and Problem of Domestic 
Her contribution will unques 
tionably attract the attention of thinking 
people. It merits wide reading. 
RAR 
A Humble Advocate. 

In this Miss 


rminge sketches entitled 


iss we give one of 


Advocate.” The frontis 
l this number is an admirable 
photograph of this talented southern 
author taken from her hitest photograph 


made by Dean of Waco, Tex is. It is by 


fer the best picture of Miss Dromgook 
which has vet appeared 

Mis ) more | Winning golden 
laureis as lecturer and reader, no less 
than as a yppular writer. Her new 
book \ chis now in press and whi i 
will |} P ( l October 25, will 
unquest nawviyv i eive the wide siie it 
merits know ot no volume of short 


stories ssessing so many elements of 


popularity which has appeared in months 
is this ¥ book, so replete at once 
with h rand pathos and so accurate 
in deli ing phases of humble life. 
It ought be one of the most popular 
holiday books of this year. 


lion. J. M. Ashley on the Reorganization 
of the Supreme Court. 


Sofme of the recent decisions of the 
supreme court have greatly alarmed all 
those who hold to the ideal of demo 
racy. The rapid centralization in gov 


ernment and the onward march of plu 


tocravy in its influence in elections, in 


government, and indeed in all the vari- 
ous ramifications of society, have awak 
ened tens of thousands of thinking peo- 
ple who have been blissfully sleeping for 
a generation, urwilling to believe that 


ought was going wrong. In this issue 


of the ARENA Ashley, 


a veteran Republican, discusses the ques- 


ex-Governor 




















NOTES 








tion of the reorganization of the supreme 
court in a manner that will awaken dis- 


cussion. 





Dr. Cooper on Occult Manifestations. 
We give a suggestive paper in this 

manifestations from a 

well-known physician, writer and editor, 


issue on occult 


which will be read with interest by the 
rapidly growing number of intelligent 
people who are coming to see that 
psychical phenomena and allied prob- 
lems challenge the best thought of the 
finest thinkers, as they hold potential 
blessings for the race which are inesti- 
mable. 





Why the Workers Want. 


Very thoughtful and valuable is Rob- 
ert Grieve’s contribution to the litera- 
ture of social unrest found in this issue 
of the ARENA. 
interest to those interested in the land 


It will prove of special 


problem, and especially to those who 
appreciate the magnitude of the land 
question. 





If We Only Knew. 


In this issue of the ARENA we pub- 
lish a poem by Cheiro, the eminent 
Palmist, entitled ‘‘ If We Only Knew.” 
Since my review of ‘“‘ The Language of 
the Hand ” as depicted by Cheiro in his 
most excellent work, I have received a 
great many communications in regard to 
him, and I think our readers will be inter- 
ested in the following fact: WhenI went 
to see him he stated that a certain event 
would happen which judging from the 
lines in my hand would take place almost 
immediately. The event has taken place. 
Whether the prediction was entirely due 
to the reading of the lines of the hand 
or whether he was aided by a psychic 
power which enabled him to make the 
prediction of course Iam unable to say, 
but the prophecy has been verified in 
the most striking manner. He is aschol- 
arly gentleman and treats palmistry in a 
strictly scientific and yet ina comprehen- 
sible and pleasing manner. His work 
merits wide reading. 


AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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Chester-on-the-Dee. 

My sketch on Chester is illustrated 
with some exceptionally good 
gravures. 


photo- 
As finely illustrated papers of 
this character have proved very popular 
with our readers, we have arranged for 
a number of unusually attractive con- 
tributions for early issues of the 
ARENA. Among these will be “A 
Stroll Outside the Walls of Chester,’’ 
giving full-page pictures of Eaton Hall, 
the country seat of the Duke of West- 
minster, with two full-page interior 
views of the same palace; a full-page 
picture of the River Dee, and another 
of Hawarden Castle, the home of Glad- 
stone. Judge Walter Clark’s series of 
papers on our sister republic, Mexico, 
will be handsomely illustrated. Itis our 
purpose to make the ARENA for 1896 
eclipse all previous years in attractive- 
ness and interest. 





An Orthodox Clergyman on Plutocracy 
and the Clergy. 

The Rev. Walter Evans, D. D., an or- 
thodox Congregational clergyman, dis- 
cusses the influence of the plutocracy 
on the Church to-day in a timely paper 
which we publish in this issue. One of 
the most hopeful signs of our day is the 
fact that clergymen are coming out of 
the Babylon of plutocracy and demand- 
ing that some heed be paid to the prin- 
ciples of the Sermon on the Mount. 


~n—_eeeeanaeanerr—> 


Mr. Harmon again in Prison. 

Moses Harmon is again imprisoned on 
a charge of violating the Comstock Law, 
which has so frequently been made the 
weapon for crushing sincere and single- 
hearted reformers who have criticised 
Mr. Comstock or the postal authorities 
in thisalleged republic. I have not seen 
the article to which the authorities in 
this instance take exception, but I know 
that while the Police Gazette and numer- 
ous other popular papers which pander 
to the lust of man, and are published to 
make money are not molested, poor old 
Moses Harmon, who spends his money 
and life energies to secure what he be- 
lieves to be a wider meed of justice for 
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women, and what he believes will lead 
to a higher and purer civilization, is 
made the victim of a postal bureaucracy 
essentially Russian in character and 
essence. The laws which enable this 
persecution to be carried on may at 
times be helpful in restricting palpably 
vicious literature from being circulated, 
but they have too frequently proved an 
engine of persecution in the hands of 
those who had a spite to gratify or a 
political end to further. During the im- 
prisonment of poor old Mr. Harmon his 
daughter will edit his paper, Lucifer, at 
16 East 4th St., Topeka, Kansas. The 
subscription price is $1 a year. I be 
lieve that old Mr. Harmon is a martyr 
to blind prejudice and petty spite, al- 
though I frankly confess that I do not 
personally agree with many of the tenets 
advocated in his paper any more than I 
agree with the plausible and pernicious 
sophistry of the plutocrat press of to-day. 

The imprisonment of Moses Harmon 
is I believe an outrage against the fund- 
amentals of justice and the fact almost 
universally recognized in law that the 
motive should be considered, and it is 
also grossly unjust. I believe that any 
law which renders it possible for a sin- 
cere social reformer to become the vic- 
tim of personal or political spite, or nar- 
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row religious bigotry, ought to be re- 
pealed, annulled or so modified that it 
could not become an engine for unjust 
persecution. Iam perfectly frank to say 
that I do not agree with many opinions 
expressed in Lucifer, but I do believe 
that an honest and sincere purpose to ele- 
vate the race has ever actuated the vener- 
able martyr, and therefore I enter a pro- 
test against persecution which I believe 
to be at once injurious to law, order, and 
morality, because essentially unjust. I 
think Mr. Harmon has not been judicious 
or wise at times, but that is merely a mat- 
ter of opinion. Theaim of this man has 
not been to cater to prurient tastes or to 
get rich by so doing; on the other hand, 
he has sacrificed comfort in life, money, 
and has become the victim of our postal 
bureaucracy because he has been loyal 
to those things which he believed would 
elevate the race and conduce to higher 
morality. To imprison such a man is to 
place a blister on the brow of the re- 
public. 





A Pound of Facts 


is worth oceans of theories. More infants are 
successfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk than upon any other 
food. /nfant Health isa valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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